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LUTHERAN Teacher 


I AM the Alpha and the Omega, 
says the Lord God, who is and 
who was and who is to come, the 
Almighty (Revelation 1:8). 

Christ appeared to St. John on 
the Isle of Patmos as the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the 
ending. 

Christ is the A and the Z, as we 
would say. He is the Alpha and the 
Omega of creation. “By the Word 
of the Lord were the heavens made”’ 
(Psalm 33:6). “All things were 
made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that was made” 
(John 1:3). 

Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega of divine revelation. “The 
law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ” 
(John 1:17). “But these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye might have life 
through his name” (John 20:31). 

Christ is the Alpha and _ the 
Omega of redemption. “Christ hath 


Alpha and Omega 


By Oscar REM 
Starbuck, Minnesota 


The appeal of Jesus Christ is universal. He 
is glorious, unchangeable, eternal. 


redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us: for 
it is written, Cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree” (Gal. 3:13). 
“But [ye were redeemed] with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without 
spot” (I Peter 1:10). 


Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega of Christian faith. When the 
Philippian jailer asked what he 
should do to be saved, Paul re- 
plied, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thine house” (Acts 16:31). St. 
John summarizes the way of salva- 
tion in these words: “He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting 
life: and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath 


of God abideth on him’ (John 
3:36) . 
Christ is the Alpha and the 


Omega of the Church. “And he 
[God] hath put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the church, 
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which is his body, the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all” (Ephe- 
sians 1:22-23). “So we, being many, 
are one body in Christ’ (Romans 
12:5). 

Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega of divine truth and wisdom. 
He is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. No man ever becomes wise un- 
til he knows Christ personally and 
intimately. 

Christ is the Word, as St. John 
says in John 1:1-3. As the Word, He 
is the great Teacher who answers 
life’s questions, the Redeemer who 
saves, the King who rules. 


CHRIST THE TEACHER 

As a teacher Christ is superior to 
all other teachers; Christ abides; 
His teachings never change. Human 
systems come and go; the popular 
science of today may be the for- 
gotten science of tomorrow. 

The sayings of most wise men are 
forgotten almost as soon as they 
die; but the sayings of Jesus are as 
true in the twentieth century as 
they were in the first century. What 
He taught nineteen centuries ago 
in the streets of Capernaum, Jericho 
and Jerusalem, He is teaching today 
in the streets of Seattle, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul and everywhere. 

What Jesus said about God, sin, 
faith, heaven and hell is as true 
today as it was the day He first said 
it. The words of Jesus are more true 
today than ever before because his- 
tory has proved conclusively that 
they are true. Even the atomic 
bomb proves that the words of Jesus 
are true. “Heaven and earth shall 


pass away: but my words shall not 
pass away.” 


CHRIST THE REDEEMER 

As the Word, Christ is also the 
Mediator between God and man. 
Wherever you see Christ in the 
Scriptures, you see Him as Savior. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” 

The cross is the central act and 
the central fact of history. It ex- 
tends back into eternity, and it 
reaches forward into the endless 
ages to come. Christ is the Lamb of 
God slain from the foundations 
of the world. The song of salvation 
in heaven will be a eulogy of “Him 
that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His blood.” 


CHRIST THE KING 

As the Alpha and the Omega, 
Christ has ali authority in heaven 
and on earth. He shall judge the 
nations. His Word will be the last 
word. He is the Lamb upon the 
throne who shall reign forever and 
ever. “Who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God; 
angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto Him” (I 
Peter $:22). - For? of, Him, aang 
through Him, and to Him, are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever. 
Amen.” 


His prophetic office—the Word 
speaking from God to man. 

His high priestly office—the Word 
pleading for men with God. 


His kingly office—the Word who 
commands and it is done. 


Editorials 


Reconversion 

Asked the teacher of the boy in 
school, “What is the shape of the 
world?” Replied the boy, “Ma’am, 
it’s in the worst shape it has ever 
been.” 

We don’t know what impression 
THE LUTHERAN TEACHER in its new 
format will make upon you, but we 
earnestly hope it will be favorable. 
We are anxious to edit a magazine 
which will help you as a teacher of 
the Word. Your comments, both 
favorable and otherwise, are wel- 
come. 

In order to teach effectively we 
must be new creations in Christ. 
The life of faith created in holy 
baptism must be nourished by the 
Word, the Bread of Life. Daily we 
must come to the throne of grace to 
receive forgiveness of sins. God 
give you grace to serve faithfully 
and joyfully in His Kingdom. 


1 ipl Sd be 

You know what the initials 
T. N. T. mean. If you should see a 
box marked with those three ini- 
tials, you surely would not begin 
to bang it with a hammer. To do 


so would mean “curtains” for sure, 
because T.N.T. is a powerful ex- 
plosive. 

But what about T.L.T.? What is 
the meaning of those three initials? 
T.L.T. is the abbreviation of THE 
LUTHERAN TEACHER, the name of 
our Sunday school teacher’s maga- 
zine. 

What is a Lutheran Sunday 
school teacher? He is one who loves 
Jesus—the Loving teacher. He loves 
children—the Loving teacher. He 
loves the Word—the Loving teacher. 
He also is Loyal—loyal to God and 
to the Lutheran Church. T.L.T.— 
the Lutheran teacher, the Loving 
teacher, the Loyal teacher, the Liv- 
ing teacher—alive in Christ Jesus. 


Tips for Rally Day 


By the time you receive this copy 
of ‘THE LUTHERAN TEACHER, Rally 
Day may have come and gone. In 
many Sunday schools the second 
Sunday in September is observed 
as Rally Day; others prefer to have 
it later. Whatever day is used, the 
important thing is to get started 
right. That means careful planning 
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in advance. The superintendent 
and the Board of Parish Education 
should make the plans and see to 
it that they are executed. Only a 
few tips can be suggested here. 

1. Re-enlistment. All pupils, 
teachers, and workers who have 
been absent during the summer 
(many Sunday schools are not in 
session) must be contacted. Our aim 
is to get them back and help them 
to find their place in school. A 
phone call, a card or a letter may 
suffice in most cases; in others a 
friendly visit may be necessary. 

2. Recruiting. In almost every 
community are children who attend 
no Sunday school. Rally Day offers 
a splendid opportunity to invite 
these “unchurched,” or rather ‘“un- 
saved” children of the community. 
Our program of Evangelism really 
begins with the children. It begins 
at home. 

3. Equipment. All supplies, such 


as textbooks, Bibles, attendance 
record cards, should be ready for 
distribution and use. To postpone 
ordering these supplies until after 
Sunday school opens is tragic. Augs- 
burg Publishing House has a large 
supply on hand and every Sunday 
school should order its supplies 
early. Equipment should be checked. 

4. Enthusiasm. Rally Day is “a 
pepper-upper,’ a new beginning. 
If the opening exercises are dull 
and disorganized, Rally Day be- 
comes “rout” day. Plan the open- 
ing exercises prayerfully. The pur- 
pose is to “rally” teachers and pu- 
pils around the greatest “Rally 
Point”—the cross of Christ. A new 
vitality, a new vision, a new dy- 
namic, a new earnestness is to per- 
meate the Sunday school. 

5. Congregational participation. 
The congregation should be vitally 
interested in the spiritual training 
of its children and youth. 


BEING CONTENT 
As God leads, I am content, 
He will take care, 
All things by His will are sent, 
That I must bear, 
To Him I take my fear, 
My wishes, while I’m here, 
The way will all seem clear, 
When I am “There.” 


Join thyself to the eternal God, and thou shalt be eternal. 


—ST. AUGUSTINE 


The only real way “to prepare to meet thy God” is to live 
with thy God, so that to meet Him shall be nothing strange. 


—PHILLIPS BROOKS 


He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son 


of God hath not life, 


I JOHN 5:12 


Love is a key which unlocks doors to deeper 
knowledge of the Bible, the Book of Love. 


Love—the Greatest 


Commandment 


By W. K. NAESETH 
Rochester, Minnesota 


‘HE Old Testament first records 
the commandment that man 
should love God and his neighbor. 
It is, however, the New Testament 
that teaches this commandment in 
its full scope and significance. Jesus 


said of it, ““Hereon hangeth all the’ 


law and the prophets,” and Paul 
wrote, “Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law.” That is true, but we read 
the Bible superficially, if we think 
that the Old Testament has little 
to teach us about love. From it we 
have the beautiful phrase, the 
lovingkindness of God, and in it 
we find one unforgettable picture 
after another of true love. There is 
inspiration even in the mention of 
these pictures, of Abraham and 
Isaac, of Jacob and his sons, Joseph 
and Benjamin, of Ruth and Naomi, 
of David and his son, Absalom, and 
of the same David and the friend 
of his bosom, Jonathan. 

But it is in the person and teach- 
ing of Jesus that we see what love 
in its fulness is, only from Him do 
we learn to know and obtain that 
fulness and ourselves to enter into 
it. We learn that when in the Bible 
we become acquainted with those 


who walked with the Master and 
learned of Him. There we meet a 
disciple whose speech and writing 
and character were such that men 
could not, and did not fail to name 
him rightly the Apostle of love. We 
meet another apostle, a man whose 
entire being glowed with devotion 
to his Lord and burned with zeal 
against those who opposed. Yet this 
apostle never rose to  sublimer 
heights than in the famous chapter 
of First Corinthians that culminates 
in the words, “Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” 
John and Paul may be consid- 
ered perfect examples of what it 
means to be disciples of Jesus. They 
had learned of Him, and of Him 
only. The proof of this is that His 
love, which they knew, had entered 
fully into their hearts and _ lives. 
Love was in them a reflection of the 
supreme love that had come to 
them and that they had accepted. 
John’s description of himself reveals 
that: ‘““Now there was leaning on 
Jesus’ bosom one of the disciples, 
whom Jesus loved.” And we enter 
into the innermost depths of the 
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heart of Paul, when we hear him 
say: “The life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” 


When Jesus walked on earth, He 
taught love. He spoke of love, and 
He spoke in love, but above all He 
revealed love and fulfilled it. “As 
the Father hath loved me, so have I 
loved you,” He said, and again, 
“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’’ This is the founda- 
tion of the new commandment of 
love. It leads to His request and 
plea, “Continue ye in my love. If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love. This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you.” 


What, then, is this love, the love 
that is His own? Is it sentiment, 
feeling, affection that go out to oth- 
ers, in which we are drawn to 
them? Indeed it is, and we ask with 
sincere concern, as we think of bod- 
ily as well as of spiritual needs: Is 
it well with our brethren? If the 
answer is good, we are well content. 
If not, we ask for the spirit of 
Jesus, who was moved with compas- 
sion on the multitudes, because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd. Our 
human ties, our affection for friends 
and dear ones are strengthened, 
deepened, and made sacred by this 
spirit. We desire to spare and pro- 
tect our own, as Jesus did when He 
forgot His own danger in the gar- 
den and said, “If therefore ye seek 
me, let these go their way.” Our 
hearts go out to others, we learn to 


think, not more, but less of our- 
selves, to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and to weep with them that 
weep. 

Christian love is therefore a true 
and blessed and fruitful sentiment. 
But it is not sentimentality. It does 
not express itself, certainly, it does 
not exhaust itself in gushing words, 
in soft feelings, or in facile tears 
and meaningless sympathy. It 
knows, indeed, the sweetness of the 
fellowship of the saints, whom the 
faith and love of Jesus have made 
lovable. At the same time it does 
not shrink back from others who 
in godlessness and selfishness lead 
unlovable and repellent lives. For 
it understands their wretchedness, 
and it does not hold back even 
when it is put to the test of obeying 
the most difficult of the command- 
ments, ““Love your enemies.” 


To love a friend is a beautiful, 
to love a foe a divine, virtue. In 
either case, we receive it from Jesus, 
and there is no other source from 
which we may receive it. When that 
gift is ours, we know and heed will- 
ingly the exhortation, “Let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth.” Yet we must 
confess that there is still much that 
we need to learn about love, much 
that Jesus must teach us and by His 
Holy Spirit create in us. Then love 
will abide and grow, a love that 
gives and spares not, a love that 
works and faints not, and withal a 
love that is so humble that it does 
not see its own beauty till that 
great day when Jesus shall bring it 
to light and say, of countless deeds 
of love, “Ye did them unto me.” 


Selection and Training 


of Teachers 


By W. L. WANG 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A selective service system of recruiting teach- 
ers raises the standard of teaching in Sunday 


schools. 


N MOST churches the selection 

of Sunday school teachers usually 
devolves upon the superintendent. 
There are several things a super- 
intendent will have in mind as he 
undertakes the supervision of teach- 
ers. 

He will realize that he needs to 
be a specialist in this work. He may 
not be a skillful teacher himself, but 
he should be sufficiently familiar 
with the technique of teaching so 
that he can evaluate and point out 
the effective and ineffective quali- 
ties of class imstruction. He will 
become an ardent student of church 
school work and ere long he will 
come to regard his office as the most 
significant that the Christian 
Church has to offer to any layman 
today. Then, too, he will come to 
know that his ideals for the school 
can be realized only through the 
work of the teachers under his su- 
pervision. His contacts with pupils 
cannot be as vital as those of the 
teacher who spends the entire peri- 
od with the class and who does the 
actual instructing. This will in- 
crease his sense of responsibility 


for the fullest development of the 
school’s leadership. 


THE NECESSITY 
OF SUPERVISION 

In view of the fact that the ma- 
jority of church school workers be- 
gin with little or no special train- 
ing, these first attempts are of great- 
est consequence in the career of the 
teacher and of the class. It is for 
both teacher and class an adventure 
which may terminate in discourage- 
ment and failure, if allowed to pro- 
ceed with no helpful and sympa- 
thetic oversight, or it may yield sat- 
isfaction and fruitful issue for both 
teacher and class when rightly su- 
pervised and wisely guided. There- 
fore the ministry of supervision is 
most vital and far reaching in its 
results. 


THE BASIS OF SELECTION 
Here are a few suggestions: What 
principles shall govern the selection 
of teachers? Some time ago a ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to a group 
of superintendents, one question of 
which was, ‘““Name five qualities up- 
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on which the selection of a teacher 
should be based.” Forty persons re- 
sponded with the result that Chris- 
tian character and consecration to 
the work headed the list with 24 
votes each; knowledge of Bible was 
named by 16; love for children by 
14; dependability, 13; good person- 
ality, 12; patience, 11; perseverance, 
8; teaching ability, 5; studiousness, 
4; disciplinary ability, 3; while 
quite a variety of qualities were 
suggested but once. 

There has evidently been little 
study of this matter. The answers 
show a very proper emphasis upon 
the personal qualities, but indiffer- 
ence to the teacher’s knowledge of 
the child and teaching ability. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
RAISES THE STANDARD 

But some superintendents will 
reply at once, “We have to take 
such teachers as we can get, with 
little regard to their special fitness 
or unfitness for the work.” Quite 
true, but are we not agreed that 
this ought not to be the case, and 
is there not a growing experience 


among religious educators that 
when the standard for teachers in 
the church school is raised, it meets 
with the heartiest approval of the 
teachers themselves? The position is 
thus made more attractive to every 
good teacher not in the service and 
there is greater effort on the part 
of all teachers toward improvement 
than has ever been secured on the 
haphazard and non-educational ba- 
sis now followed by so many 
schools. We are very thankful for 
all the congregations that are spon- 
soring the teacher training course 
for the Sunday school teachers. 
Many more of our congregations 
should do likewise. 

We complete the discussion of 
this first problem with the sugges- 
tion that a teacher should have: (1) 
personal qualities of earnest Chris- 
tian character, good intellectual 
ability, effective personality and na- 
tural qualities of leadership; (2) 
professional attitude and good 
teaching ability; (3) special adap- 
tation to the proposed class; (4) 
teachableness and possibility for 
further development. 


God’s work done in God’s way will never lack God’s supplies. 


—J. Hupson TAyLor 


For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 


to save them. 


LUKE 9:56 


Excavations in the ruins of ancient cities in 
Bible lands shed new light on old truths. 


The First Great Bibliophile 


By Rosert H. Boyp 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


O YOU like to rummage 

through an old attic or hunt 
through an old trunk? If so, you 
can appreciate the thrill of an ar- 
chaeologist, as he takes his spade 
and digs in the ruins of some old 
city. There is a kinship between 
the atticrummager and the archae- 
ologist. Both are impelled by the 
thrill of discovery. The chief dif- 
ference lies in the age of the things 
they find. The archaelogist looks 
for inscriptions and artefacts, which 
are several thousand years old. The 
atticrummager is content, if he 
finds some interesting antique, or 
old newspaper, which goes back a 
generation or so. 

This interest in things that are 
old is not something to which only 
we moderns can lay claim. The an- 
cient Greeks had this same interest. 
In fact, they gave us our term “ar- 
chaeology.” They felt themselves to 
be so modern in their day that they 
had a word which they used to de- 
scribe the discussion of anything 
real old—the word archaeologia (ar- 
chaeos “ancient” plus logia ‘‘dis- 
course”). We use the term in refer- 
ence to the scientific study of the 
material remains of ancient civiliza- 
tions. 


THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Greeks, however, were not 
the first people to show this interest 
in archaeology. Long before them 
in the seventh century B.c. there 
lived an Assyrian king who was an 
enthusiastic collector of antiquities, 
especially ancient books. His name 
was Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.c.) . 
The Biblical name for him is As- 
napper, or Osnappar (Ezra 4:10). 
During his reign the Assyrian em- 
pire reached its greatest height. He 
would never have been remem- 
bered, however, except for his great 
interest in ancient culture which led » 
him to establish a magnificent li- 
brary in Nineveh. He tells of this 
interest in one of his inscriptions: 

“I, Ashurbanipal, learned .. . 

the entire art of writing on clay 
tablets . . . I read the beautiful 
clay tablets from Sumer and the 
obscure Akkadian writing which 
is hard to master. I had my joy 
in the reading of inscriptions on 
stone from the time before the 
flood.”’* 

He sent his scribes far and wide to 
collect documents written in the 
ancient language of the Sumerians 


* Finegan, J., Light from the Ancient Past 
(Princeton University Press), page 181. 
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and Akkadians, who lived in Meso- 
potamia two thousand years before 
his time. Thousands of clay tablets 
were brought together and put in 
his royal library. Their contents 
were various: letters, contracts, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, prayers, ritual, 
astrology, history, geography, math- 


ematics, law, and literature. 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
ON CLAY TABLETS 

It was fortunate that these an- 
cient records were recorded on clay 
tablets. Had they been written on 
anything as perishable as paper, 
they would long since have crum- 
bled into dust. But because they 
were written on clay, they still are 
almost as legible as when they were 
first written in their peculiar wedge- 
shaped symbols, called cuneiform. 
In a later article, we shall say more 
about these clay tablets and the 
cuneiform characters on them. The 
story of how they were deciphered 
is a fascinating one. 

Not long after Ashurbanipal’s 
death, the Assyrian empire carne to 
an end in 612 B.c., and the city of 
Nineveh was laid in ruins, fulfilling 
the remarkable prophecies of Zeph- 
aniah (2:13-15) and Nahum (2:8- 
3:7). So great was the desolation of 
Nineveh that the place where it had 
stood was forgotten. Yet all the 
while a part of the city lay buried 
under mounds of apparent rubbish 
not far from the present city of 
Mosul on the ‘Tigris river. 


EXCAVATION OF 
ASHURBANIPAL’S ROYAL 
LIBRARY 

Excavations were begun at the 
site of ancient Nineveh in the mid- 
dle of the last century, although no 
one knew the exact spot of the city. 
It was Rassam, the brother of the 
British vice-consul at Mosul, who 
found Ashurbanipal’s famous royal 
library on the night of December 
22, 1853. He had hired a large 
number of men to dig secretly by 
night in a large mound, called Tell 
Kuyunjik, unbeknown to a French 
party who were digging in another 
part of the mound. On the third 
night of their digging, Rassam’s 
party broke into a large chamber, 
panelled with the magnificent re- 
liefs of the lion hunts of Ashur- 
banipal. In this chamber were large 
quantities of clay tablets, the very 
tablets which the Assyrian king had 
collected for his library thousands 
of years before. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES 

Among the records were found a 
series of tablets which when deci- 
phered were found to contain a 
long poem about a mythical char- 
acter Gilgamesh, who had ruled 
many years before over Uruk in 
Babylonia. In this poem was an ac- 
count of the flood which bears cer- 
tain resemblances to the Genesis ac- 

(Continued on page 18) 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the only hope of the world. 


—FIELD MARSHAL SiR DOUGLAS 


Great as was Solomon’s temple, God’s temple 
in man ts far greater. Teachers are builders 
with God. 


Building the Temple of God 


By 'T. H. MEGcoRDEN 
Fosston, Minnesota 


FEW years ago there appeared 

a splendid pamphlet, written 
by our executive secretary, Dr. J. C. 
K. Preus, entitled Building Lives. 
Many of us have referred often to 
this striking presentation of the 
great objective of Christian Educa- 
tion and of the necessity of close 
cooperation of home and _ school. 
The title itself is a slogan both 
significant and motivating. Granted 
that much has been spoken and 
written about the magnitude of the 
task of Christian training, the fact 
still remains that parents and teach- 
ers must again and again be re- 
minded of the essential nature of 
their high calling. Not only is it 
teaching, in the commonly accepted 
sense; it is actually a building of 
lives—lives that are immortal. One 
has well asked, “When shall we 
awake to the sublime greatness, the 
perils, the accountableness and glo- 
rious destinies of the immortal 
soul?” 

This series of brief discussions 
aims to center about the general 
thought here mentioned. Not only 
is our task to build lives, but it is 
to build the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost. If the former is impressive, 
the latter is even more so. Build- 
ing the Temple of God, what can 
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we have to do with that? The an- 
swer will be considered. in sub- 
sequent discussions, but let us say 
here that the suggestion is over- 
whelming and challenging. 


HUMAN DESTINY AND 
GOD’S PLAN 

Generally speaking, every normal 
person finds great interest in con- 
structive ventures, ventures in build- 
ing, whether such be in home, 
church, school, industry or organi- 
zation. Among the marvels of hu- 
man accomplishments stand the 
structures, built by man, around 
which revolve the activities of man- 
kind. However, great as these may 
be, eloquently as they may pro- 
claim the wisdom and achievements 
of man, their significance is largely 
lost when viewed apart from the 
God-revealed destiny and ultimate 
purpose of human life. Of what 
lasting value can temples of indus- 
try, finance, and even religion, be— 
all of which are transitory—if the 
temple of God is not built? Forever 
be His praise and honor who de- 
signed the material creation and 
formulated the plan of redemption 
in such a manner that the Temple 
of God could be, and must be, built 
in us and among us, and, of deep- 
est mystery, through us! 
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THE NATURAL DEPRAVITY 
OF MAN 

The need of the building, or re- 
building, of the Temple of God is 
hereby implied. The Scriptures spe- 
cifically establish it. Our whole Lu- 
theran concept in dealing with the 
child, as well as the adult, rests, 
first, on the revelation that God did 
originally build His Temple in man 
and that He desired that Temple to 
remain. It rests further on the reve- 
lation of the tragedy of tragedies 
that man disobeyed God and lost 
His image and thus suffered the 
ruin of His Temple. Human ex- 
perience mightily corroborates Scrip- 
ture in establishing this fact. 
Strangely, some deny that this ca- 
tastrophe affected children, forget- 
ting the plain words, “That which 
is born of flesh is flesh.” Any ob- 
serving parent, watching the un- 
folding of the characteristics of the 
child, must surely see the evidences 
of the sinful nature. Yes, the need 
for the re-building of the Temple is 
real in every child, and in every 
adult, not in touch with the re- 
generative and sanctifying power of 
the Spirit of God. 


THE SIMILARITY OF 
TEMPLE AND SOUL 
BUILDING 


It is interesting to note that the 
building of the temple in Israel is 
typical of the spiritual building 
process. God had commanded the 
building of His temple, minutely 
detailing the plans, materials and 
manner of building. It became a 
wonder of the world. Its beauty and 


declare Thy 


gorgeous appointments were sym- 
bolic of the perfection and glory of 
His Kingdom. Faithful stewards 
lived for the care of this beautiful 
house of God. But again disobedi- 
ence and rebellion in Israel against 
God led to defeat, captivity and 
destruction of the temple. For many 
years the sorrow of this state hung 
heavily over Israel. On the return 
from captivity, God commanded the 
rebuilding of the house of God. 
With much toil this was accom- 
plished, and in it was symbolized 
the restoration of the soul’s fellow- 
ship with God through the redemp- 
tion of Christ. So we sing— 


Surely in temples made with hands, 

God, the Most High, is not dwell- 
ing, 

High above earth His temple 
stands, 

All earthly temples excelling; 

Yet He whom heavens cannot 
contain 

Chose to abide on earth with men, 

Built in our bodies His temple. 


The need of the soul indeed 
called for the building of the Tem- 
ple of God. But, even more, the 
glory of God required it! Should 
the crown of His creative work— 
man—for whom every other creative 
work was done, and who was espe- 
cially ordained to proclaim the glo- 
ry of God, be destroyed and lost? 
Unthinkable of the glorious God! 
The Psalmist expresses this when 
he says, “What profit is there in my 
blood when I go down to the pit? 
Shall the dust praise Thee? Shall it 
truth?” Shall Thy 
lovingkindness be declared in the 
grave? Or Thy faithfulness in de- 


The 


parish 
Church is expanding. The Board has called 
a full-teme man to devote his time to work 
with the various congregations. 


education program of our 


~ Field Man for Parish Education 


S A PART of the authorized 

expansion program of the De- 
partment of Parish Education, the 
Rev. Elmer O. Ellefson has been 
called by the board to become the 
first full-time field man for this 
department. 

Pastor Ellefson, who has been 
greatly interested in parish educa- 
tion for years, comes to the Depart- 
ment of Education from a pastorate 
in Brandt, S. D. He has served as 
secretary for parish education in the 


South Dakota District, and he has 
done admirable work in setting up 
and conducting summer institutes 
for Sunday school teachers and in 
promoting one-day institutes within 
the district. 


During the summer, Pastor Ellef- 
son has been studying at Garrett 
Biblical Institute at Evanston, Ill. 
By September 1 he expects to have 
his field work organized and in 
full-swing. 


struction? Shall Thy wonders be 
known in the dark, and Thy right- 
eousness in the land of forgetful- 
ness?” Hence again we hear from 
the hymn— 


Still we our earthly temples rear, 

That we may herald His praises; 

They are the homes where He 
draws near 


And little children embraces; 

Beautiful things in them are said, 

God there with us His cov’nant 
made, 

Making us heirs of His Kingdom. 


So, through the building of His 
Temple His glory was and is pro. 
claimed throughout earth and in 
the eternal heavens. 


The Old Testament 
when we know the prophets, who they were, 
how they lived, and why they wrote. 


books become alive 


Why Study the Prophetsr 


By Joun P. MILTON 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


RE you one of the many to 
whom the Old Testament 
prophets seem as strangers? 

I do not mean to imply that you 
know nothing about them. Even as 
a Sunday school child you probably 
learned to recite their names, stum- 
bling a bit over the pronunciation, 
but rattling them off with speed 
from Isaiah to Malachi. What I ask 
is, Do you know them as men of 
God with a vital religious message 
for their own generation, and also 
for ours? 


THE PROPHETS 
PROCLAIMED GOD’S WILL 
The prophets were preachers and 
teachers of the will of God in a 
definite historical situation. For 
their own generation they had a 
living message from God. They 
shrank not, as Paul the Apostle 
later on claimed for himself, from 
declaring the whole counsel of God 
(Acts 20:27). They taught truth 
which endures; truth concerning 
God, Man, Sin, Salvation, Right- 
eousness, Repentance, Remission of 
sins, Faith, Hope, and Love. But 
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mark that they taught this truth “in 
many fragments’? (Weymouth’s 
translation of Hebrews 1:1), and 
also that they taught it to their own 
generation: they clothed it in lan- 
guage that men of their generation 
could understand, for it was meant 
in the first instance for them. 

This means that if we are to 
understand the message of the 
prophets and to be able to apply 
it to our age with its peculiar prob- 
lems we must know something 
about the historical situation to 
which this message was first ad- 
dressed. Let me illustrate from 
American history. Could we really 
understand the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if we knew nothing 
about the causes leading up to the 
Revolutionary War? Could we un- 
derstand Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, and his Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, if we knew nothing about 
the Civil War or about slavery? 
Would the Four Freedoms mean 
anything to us, except against the 
background of contemporary or 
very recent history? So also, in order 
to understand prophecy, or the 
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written documents left us by the 
Old Testament prophets, it is neces- 
sary to know something about his- 
tory; about Bible history, first of all, 
but also about so-called secular or 
world history; and even something 
about geography, in this case the 
geography of the Bible lands. We 
must learn to see the prophets in 
the life situations wherein they were 
set and to which they were sent as 
preachers of the Word of God; we 
must know something of the real 
nature of “prophecy,” or what kind 
of men the prophets were, and what 
kind of a message God gave them 
to proclaim, and what was the real 
purpose of their mission: then we 
are ready to try to “get” the message 
and to “translate” it into terms of 
today, where we see its living qual- 
ity and its vital meaning for us in 
our day as well as for them in 
theirs. 


PRESENT-DAY PREJUDICE 
AGAINST PROPHECY 

At this point I think I can hear 
someone saying impatiently, Is it 
worth all the effort and the bother? 
Is not prophecy, after all, simply 
ancient history; and as such, may 
we not just as well dismiss it? For 
our concern is with the spiritual 
needs and the social problems of 
today, and our interest is in their 
solution; what profit for today in 
re-living what happened yesterday? 

Doubtless such an attitude as this 
has had something to do with the 
fact that we so largely ignore the 
prophets, and that to most of us, as 
we said before, they are practically 
strangers. There are three good rea- 


sons, however, why this attitude is 
wrong; three good reasons why we 
should study the prophets unless we 
wish to impoverish ourselves spirit- 
ually in the very face of the prob- 
lems that do confront us and that 
seem so much more important to 
us; three good reasons, therefore, 
why we as Sunday school teachers 
should learn to know the prophets 
and to teach them. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY 

Let us state the most general rea- 
son first. It is this: that all history 
can teach us valuable lessons for the 
situation in which we find ourselves 
at the present moment, if we are 
willing to learn. Perhaps it is large- 
ly a negative lesson: we can profit 
by the mistakes of the past. Per- 
haps it must also be admitted that 
we do not usually learn even this 
much from the past; but that is our 
error, and we suffer for it. The Chi- 
nese writer, Lin Yutang, wrote a 
book during World War II entitled 
“Between Tears and Laughter,” in 
one chapter of which he points out 
what world leaders such as Church- 
ill of Britain should have learned 
from Pericles of ancient Greece. 
The two situations, as the author 
sketches them, are vividly parallel 
even to the repetition of the same 
mistakes; and the author comments 
in a tone of pessimism that borders 
on cynicism, “The great thing 
about the teaching of history is that 
we must teach history but must not 
let history teach us.” It is a part 
of the tragedy of the human race 
that it is so slow to learn and to 
profit from history; and that in- 
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cludes the history of the little peo- 
ple cradled in Palestine to whom 
God sent the prophets with a mes- 
sage and for a purpose of His own. 


THE UNFOLDING 
OF GOD’S PLAN 

But this suggests a second reason 
for studying the prophets in terms 
of history. The history of which 
they are a part is in some respects 
unique; it is what we call “Bible” 
history. It belongs to the stream of 
world history in general; and yet, it 
is also “sacred” history, the history 
of the working out of a Divine pur- 
pose and plan in relation to man- 
kind. Otto Piper, a leading Bible 
scholar of our day, calls it “holy 
history” (from the German ‘Heils- 
geschichte’). W. G. Blaikie, in his 
A Manual of Bible History, at- 
tempts to define Bible history as 
“the history of the establishment of 
God’s kingdom upon the earth,” 
whose purpose is “to record the 
progress of true religion” and “‘to 
unfold the revelation of Himself 
which God has made to man.” Shall 
we say that it is the history of the 
working out of God’s redemptive 
purpose with man who had become 
estranged from God in sin? The 
point that we would make is this, 
that we shall not understand God’s 
plan and purpose of redemption 
unless we trace it as He has un- 
veiled it to us in human history. 
We shall never undeistand the New 
Testament gospel except as we un- 
derstand that which led up to it 
and prepared the way for it, the 
covenant with Abraham and with 
his seed, including then as a part of 


this covenant the ministry of the 
prophets. For sacred history is a 
unit, to which there is a beginning, 
and a continuation, and an end; if 
we look at the goal alone, apart 
from that which led up to it and 
without regard for “the fulness of 
the time” (Gal. 4:4), what we see is 
as incomprehensible as if we try to 
judge a man’s life by the last para- 
graph in his autobiography. 


THE PROPHETS HAD 
A TIMELESS MESSAGE 

There is a third reason for study- 
ing the prophets, always in the light 
of their historical setting and of 
God’s redemptive purpose. We be- 
lieve that God revealed Himself 
and something of His good and 
gracious, but also righteous, will to 
these men, and through them to Is- 
rael, the covenant people. Such a 
revelation of God is still valid, for 
God does not change. It can be said 
of Him as it is said of Jesus Christ, 
“The same yesterday and today and 
forever”, (Heb..13:7). It is true 
that there is a progression in the 
self-revelation of God, so that we 
who see “the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 4:6) may be 
said to know Him better because 
we know Him more fully than did 
the prophets. Nevertheless, God 
spoke “in the prophets’; we can 
find there a revelation of His will 
with respect to us as human beings 
which is no more subject to change 
than is the character of God Him- 
self. There is a timeless quality to 
the message of the prophets which 
makes it a Word of God also fer 
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Quiet hours are moments with God on the 


Mount, sweet hours of refreshing. 


The Quiet Hour 


By W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE 


VERY Christian must have a 

quiet time. No one can say for 
another what time is best, because 
our circumstances and duties are 
varied. 

The time should be fixed, defi- 
nite. We organize our study, our 
meals, our recreation and our sleep, 
while we allow the needs of our 
souls to take care of themselves as 
and when they can. 

The next need is that there 
should be a quiet place. At home 
there may be the family, or one may 
share a bedroom, or for some other 
reason it may be difficult to get 
away alone at a given hour each 
day, but at least the effort should 
be made. 

The next requirement is a right 
attitude of soul. Time and place 
will be of little avail, if the spirit is 
wrong. There should be stillness 
within. If our souls are like a storm- 
tossed sea, if we are beaten about 
like birds in a hurricane, if we rush 
into the Divine Presence like horses 
into battle, what hope is there of 
accomplishing anything in the short 
time at our disposal? 

Stillness, yes, and expectancy— 
that is another necessity. He who 
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expects nothing will get nothing. 
It is the eager soul that will be 
made glad. 


In the time chosen for our medi- 
tation, be it long or short, we must 
be unhurried. Be quiet, concen- 
trate; expect; do not hurry. Fifteen 
minutes thus spent will be of much 
more value than an hour of restless 
reading of the Word. 


Furthermore, have an object. Pur- 
pose should be behind all action; 
in all we do we should have an end 
in view. The object, therefore, of 
the quiet hour should be self- 
examination and self-renewal. This 
personal element is prominent in 
the Psalms, which are devotional 
gems. 


Having considered the time, the 
place, attitude and object, we men- 
tion the next requirement—and it 
is of supreme importance—a simple, 
practical and effective method. 


Many fail for want of this. Plan 
your field of meditation. You may 
elect to meditate, perhaps for a 
month, on some of the great texts 
of the Bible. Or, you may choose a 
Psalm, or a number of great pas- 
sages, such as John 17, I Corin- 
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thians 13, Hebrews 11, and study 
them carefully. Or, you may prefer 
to read a book, for example, John’s 
Gospel, or Mark’s, or Ephesians, 
or I Peter, over and over again, 
until like rain they saturate your 
thirsty soul. 

Make your reading and _ study 
practical. Your object is not so 
much to gather information as in- 
spiration, and so you should dis- 
cover the application of what you 


THE FIRST GREAT BIBLIOPHILE 
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count. In a future article we shall 
say more about this poem; but suf- 
fice it to say here, if Ashurbanipal’s 
interest in archaeology had not led 
him to collect books that were an- 


read to your circumstances and 
need. Turn the truth into terms of 
life, and use the Word to light 
and to feed the fire of devotion. 

Remember, you cannot lead any- 
one higher than you yourself have 
gone. You cannot enrich anyone 
beyond your own actual experience 
of God; hence, the absolute neces- 
sity of the Bible in the quiet hour. 
—Courtesy, Moody Monthly, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


cient in his day, we should have 
been denied a great source of 
knowledge that has helped throw 
much light on many Biblical ref- 
erences, 


I am more afraid of my own heart than of the Pope and all 
his Cardinals. I have within me the great Pope: self. 


—MARTIN LUTHER 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Some go to church to take a walk; 
Some go to church to laugh and talk; 
Some go there to meet a friend; 
Some go there their time to spend; 
Some go there to meet a lover; 

Some go there a fault to cover; 

Some go there for speculation; 

Some go there for observation; 

Some go there to doze and nod; 

The wise go there to worship God. 


—Christian Digest, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Those who read the Scriptures know its 
atomic power: saved by faith in the Word. 


The Power of the Bible 


Condensed from Gospel Herald, Cleveland, Ohio 


ANET LIVINGSTONE, David's 
J sister, gave me a Bible just be- 
fore I went to find David,” said 
Stanley, the man who found Living- 
stone. “Not wanting to risk it on 
the voyage around the Victorian 
Nyanza, I asked Frank Pocock, my 
companion, to lend me his some- 
what worn and stained copy, and I 
sailed on my way to Uganda, little 
thinking of the revolution that 
Book would make in Central Af- 
rica.” 

For several days the explorer 
stayed in Uganda. One morning re- 
ligion was the subject of discussion 
and while talking, Stanley struck 
an emotional chord in the king’s 
heart by making a casual reference 
to the angels. 

“Tell us more about the angels,” 
said the king. 

Stanley’s descriptions of them 
were insufficient to satisfy the king 
and his chiefs, so Stanley remem- 
bered his friend’s old and battered 
Bible. 

“T have a book with me,” he said, 
“which will tell you far better, not 
only what angels are, but about 
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God and His blessed Son, to whom 
the angels are but ministering serv- 
ants.” 

“Fetch it,” they eagerly cried. 
“Fetch it now; we will wait.” 

They waited until the Book was 
opened and Stanley read the tenth 
chapter of Ezekiel and the seventh 
chapter of Revelation from the 
ninth verse to the end. 

“As I read the eleventh and 
twelfth verses, ‘And all the angels 
stood round about the throne, and 
about the elders and the four 
beasts, and fell before the throne 
on their faces, and worshipped God, 
saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might, be 
unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen,’ you could have heard a pin 
drop. And when they heard the 
concluding verses, “They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any 
more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb .. .. shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes,’ I 
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had a presentiment that Uganda 
would eventually be won for 
Christ.” 


When Stanley started to leave, 
and had gone a short distance from 
the king, that old King Mtesa could 
never forget the wonderful words, 
so he sent a runner after him, say- 
ing, “The Book! Mtesa wants the 
Book!” 


Stanley gave the messenger the 
Book. That Book began to pro- 
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duce spiritual revolutions in Ugan- 
da, and today there are thousands 
of Christians in that land. On the 
very spot where later Bishop James 
Hannington was murdered by can- 
nibals, there now stands one of the 
largest churches in all the world, 
and often as many as eight thou- 
sand Christians gather there for 
worship. 

The Bible is spiritual seed to be 
sown in fertile soils that a harvest 
may be reaped in all eternity 


A PASTOR’S PRAYER 


By RAvpu S. 


I do not ask 


CENTIMAN 


That crowds may throng the temple, 
That standing room be at a price, 

I only ask that as I voice the message, 
They may see Christ. 


I do not ask 


For churchly pomp or pageant 
Or music such as wealth alone can buy; 
I only ask that as I voice the message, 


He may be nigh. 


I do not ask 


That men may sound my praises 
Or headlines spread my name abroad; 


I only pray that as I 


voice the message, 


Hearts may find God. 


I do not ask 


For earthly place or laurel 


Or of this world’s distinction any part; 
I only ask when I have voiced the message: 
My Savior’s heart. 


A thrilling adventure awaits you, if you 
follow these seven rules of Bible study. 


Seven Rules for Bible Study 


By KENNETH A. AMSLER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


'HE Bible is inspired (II Tim. 

3:16), infallible (Isa. 40:8) , in- 
violable (John 10:35). We believe 
in verbal inspiration and literal in- 
terpretation. We reject the false 
theories of natural, partial and me- 
chanical inspiration. We accept the 
supernatural and plenary inspira- 
tion which the Bible claims for it- 
self. 

We reject the wild, fanciful and 
base spiritualizing and allegorizing 
of both ancient and modern times, 
and employ a sane, clear, historical, 
grammatical and literal interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The Bible is not a riddle, but a 
revelation. God has “hid these 
things from the wise and prudent,” 
and has “revealed them unto 
babes!” “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 

Unless they are taught by the 
Holy Spirit, the Bible is a sealed 
book, even to the learned and let- 
tered. Human education, reforma- 
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tion and religion cannot take the 
place of supernatural revelation 
and divine regeneration. The Spirit 
who wrote the Bible is the Spirit 
who teaches the Bible. 


TEST YOURSELF 

1. Do I want to know the truth 
of God? Have I believed on Christ? 
Am I continuing in His Word? 

g. Am I willing to do the will 
of God? Read John 7:17 (R.V.). 
“If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know...” 

3. Am I truly born again? Have 
I received Christ as my own per- 
sonal Savior? Christ is the subject of 
the Bible. He is the Golden Key 
which unlocks the treasure house 
of God’s Truth. I must be person- 
ally acquainted with the Author be- 
fore I can understand God’s Book. 


SEVEN SIMPLE RULES 
1. Read 

Read the Bible. Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton said of the Scriptures, “We 
have done almost everything that 
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is possible with these writings. We 
have overlaid them, clause by clause, 
with exhaustive commentaries; we 
have translated them, revised the 
translation, and quarreled over the 
revisions; we have discussed authen- 
ticity and inspiration, and suggest- 
ed textual history with the aid of 
colored type; we have mechanical- 
ly divided the whole into chapters 
and verses, and sought texts to 
memorize and quote ... There is 
yet one thing left to do with the 
Bible—simply to read it.” 

The Sacred Scriptures should be 
read by all. They can be under- 
stood by the common man if they 
are interpreted by their own light. 
Read the Bible itself for yourself. 


2. Meditate 

Ponder the Bible. Discuss it with 
yourself, with God, and with spirit- 
ual men. Ruminate it. “There is no 
_ process akin to rumination, which, 
as you dwell on the Scriptures, 
draws from them life-power. With- 
out such meditation, reading is like 
eating that which you do not di- 
gest.” See Psalm 1:2-3; Jeremiah 
15:16; I Timothy 4:15. 


3. Search 

The wonders lie hidden, like old 
nuggets in the earth, and must be 
dug up. “Search the scriptures” 
(John 5:39) . 
4. Compare 

The Bible is its own interpreter. 
Compare Scripture with Scripture 
and you will understand the real 
meaning. See I Corinthians 2:13; IL 
Peter 1:20. Pascal said, ‘“Whoso- 
ever wishes to give the sense of 
Scripture, and does not take it from 


Scripture, is the enemy of Scrip- 
ture.’ Dr. A. T. Pierson wrote, 
“There is no error on earth which 
may not find apparent support from ~ 
some isolated text, but no error in 
doctrine or practice can stand the 
test of the whole Scripture. We 
must compare Scripture with Scrip- 
ture so that one passage may inter- 
pret another or may correct the 
false impression gained from an- 
other.” 


5. Pray 

“Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law” (Ps. 119:18) . The Spirit 
who inspired must be the Spirit to 
expound (II Pet. 1:21; John 16:- 
13-14; I John 2:20, 27). 


6. Believe 

“In all other departments of 
knowledge men believe what they 
know, but in divine revelation men 
come to know what they believe.” 
Intellect says, “I cannot know God,” 
and Intellect is right. Reasons says 
the same. “By faith we know” (Heb. 
11:3). Faith is confidence and certi- 
tude concerning spiritual realities. 
Faith is based upon facts—the his- 
torical facts of the life, death, burial 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
veracity of God’s Word, the trust- 
worthy testimony of eyewitnesses 
and the understanding of our xa- 
tional natures. 


True faith is simply taking God 
at His word. Remember faithful 
Abraham—“He staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief; 
but was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God; and being fully persuaded 
[absolutely certain] that, what he 
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Mail service and radio will be used in bring- 
ing Christian education to children who are 
unable to go to Sunday school because of 
geographic isolation or physical disability. 


Sunday School at Home 
by Mail and Radio 


DEPARTMENT OF‘ EDUCATION 


OST of the activity in the De- 
partment of Education at the 
present time centers around the 
launching of the new program, Lu- 
theran Sunday School at Home. 
Editors “ruthlessly” eliminate words 
and sentences from carefully pre- 
pared copy in order to make it the 
proper length. Typists type and 
retype rough drafts and final mats 
for duplication. Inky multigraph 
operators roll out the pastel colored 
sheets, not without difficulty at 
times, to produce the lesson sheets 
for children who are unable to at- 
tend a regular Sunday school. 
These lessons will form the basis 
for a series of Sunday school cor- 
respondence courses which are be- 
ing offered free of charge to chil- 
dren who request them. The great 
need for these courses is in the 
Rocky Mountain and Great Plains 
districts of the United States and 
in parts of Canada. In these areas 
there are many families living too 
far from a church to attend regu- 
larly or to bring their children to 
Sunday school. The courses will also 
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be useful in instructing hospital- 
ized or invalid children. 

The first efforts by our Church 
in this field were made by the Par- 
ish Education committee in Can- 
ada. About four years ago they 
decided that some action was neces- 
sary, and they set up a course called 
Sunday School by Mail. An office 
and distributing point was set up 
at Saskatchewan Lutheran Bible 
Institute, Outlook, Sask. Financial 
help was received from the boards 
of Parish Education and Home Mis- 
sions. This last year more than 
1,200 children from kindergarten 
through confirmation took advan- 
tage of the service. 

This year the Board of Parish 
Education is launching a similar 
program on a larger scale. With 
the aid of a special grant from the 
Church of $15,000 to develop and 
extend the parish education pro- 
gram, the project has materialized 
under the leadership of Dr. J. C. K. 
Preus, executive secretary of the 
board. 
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The courses from kindergarten 
through grade seven are based on 
the Graded Series textbooks. Grade 
eight is based on An Explanation 
of the Catechism, and the one high 
school course is a Bible study on 
the book of Acts. All of the lessons 
for home study have been prepared 
by capable and consecrated teach- 
ers. Miss Della Olson, executive 
assistant for parish education, has 
had the responsibility of editing the 
courses. 

While Saskatchewan Lutheran 
Bible Institute will continue to 
act as a distributing point in Can- 
ada, the headquarters for Sunday 
School at Home in the United 
States will be at Great Falls, Mont. 
A small office building, to be shared 
with Dr. L. N. Field, president of 
the Rocky Mountain District, has 
been erected in the yard of the 
district parsonage. 

Robert E. A. Lee, who is director 
of Sunday School at Home in the 
United States, has taken over his 
work at Great Falls. In addition 
to the lessons sent out by mail, Mr. 
Lee is producing a weekly radio 


program called Children’s Chapel. 
To begin with it will be broadcast 
only from station KFBB, Great 
Falls. Later it will probably be on 
the air in other parts of the coun- 
try as well. 

Each radio program that is pro- 
duced will cost about $25. Already 
the idea of sponsoring one or more 
of these programs has appealed to 
some groups, and Sunday schools 
in Missoula, Mont., and Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., have undertaken to pay 
for broadcasts on this series. 

Miss Doris Gerdrum will be asso- 
ciate director of Sunday School at 
Home in Great Falls. Hers will be 
the educational responsibilities— 
correcting the lesson sheets and 
keeping in contact with the pupils. 
Her experience as a teacher and in 
the Montana State Extension Ser- 
vice qualify her well for this posi- 
tion. 

Miss Doris Nelson will continue 
to be in charge of the correspon- 
dence service at the Canadian head- 
quarters at Saskatchewan Lutheran 
Bible Institute. She is assisted by 
volunteer student workers. 


SINNERS FIRST 
In the square outside the church, the soldiers came to a halt. 
A bomb had demolished one wing of the edifice, and it was 
evident that there was room for only about half the company. 
“Sergeant,” ordered the captain, “tell the men who don’t 
want to go to church to fall out.” 
More than half of the men eagerly availed themselves of 


the privilege. 


“Now, sergeant,” said the captain, ‘dismiss all the men 
who did not fall out, and march the others in—they need it 


most.’—Converted Catholic 


A real and practical presentation of the Ten 
Commandments has been achieved in ten 
new filmstrips. 


Inter-Synodical Committee 
Visualizes Catechism 


IRENE NESETH 


Evangelical Film Service 
ete Day is a very 

important time in the lives of 
young people, pastors and teachers. 
It is the day on which after a peri- 
od of training in the fundamental 
truths of the Bible, the boys and 
girls are to make a definite stand of 
their own accord, 


It must be with a certain amount 
of fear and trembling that a pastor 
approaches the occasion. He has 
spent many hours drilling them in 
the memorization of the Catechism 
and many more trying to impress 
them with the fact that memoriza- 
tion is not enough—they must live 
according to what they have 
learned. 


With divorces, gambling, crime 
and many other vices surrounding 
them every day and with liberal- 
ism ready to put its stamp of ap- 
proval on most of them, boys and 
girls are bewildered by talk of sin. 
They do not know how to identify 
it. The Church is left with the bur- 
den of showing them. 


The Lutheran Inter-synodical 
Conference was well aware of this 
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when they organized the Commit- 
tee on the Catechism Visualized to 
provide an aid for the Sunday 
school in presenting the Catechism 
in a vividly real and practical way. 
The first fruits of their efforts are 
now available in a set of filmstrips 
on the Ten Commandments. 


The Committee has rigidly super- 
vised the production, demanding 
Biblical accuracy and a straight- 
forward approach. The _ illustra- 
tions, drawn by a noted artist who 
was hired for this project, are car- 
toon illustrations. Boys and girls of 
the upper grade and junior high 
school age are pictured in everyday 
situations which point out the 
many ways in which the Ten Com- 
mandments are broken. They also 
set examples of the many ways in 
which young people can take a 
stand for Christ in the presence of 
their unchurched friends. The 
strips give them objective guidance 
on which they can act. 


If churches are going to make the 
most of the few hours they have to 
prepare their young people for 
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their confirmation vows and to in- 
struct the future generations in 
Christian living, they will need the 
best that can be had to work with. 
Every church should have the set 
of ten strips covering the Ten Com- 
mandments and add to them the 


SEVEN RULES FOR 
BIBLE STUDY 


(Continued from page 22) S 


had promised, he was able also to 
perform” (Rom. 4:20-21). 
7. Obey 

“But wilt thou know, O vain 
man, that faith without works is 
dead?” “Therefore to him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” Principle 
must be followed by practice. After 
doctrine comes duty. You can never 
learn a second lesson from God un- 
til you practice the first. Doubt is 
usually the result of disobedience. 
Whenever you see a command in 
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rest of the series on the Catechism 
when it is available. 

(The Ten Commandments—Visu- 
alized can be purchased for $20.00 
through the Evangelical Film Ser- | 
vice, 421 South Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn.) 


WHY STUDY THE 
PROPHETS 


(Continued from page 16) 


us; and the New Testament in its 
message presupposes rather than re- 
peats much of that which is taught 
in the Old Testament about both 
God and man. That is the final rea- 
son why we should let the prophets 
speak also unto us. 


the Bible, translate it into conduct 
and character. Obey what God 
teaches, and He will lead you to 
higher and larger knowledge. 
Reprint by courtesy Good News 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


Faith gets the most, Humility keeps the most, but Love works 


the most. 


Whatever makes men good 
citizens. 


Dwicut L. Moopy 


Christians, makes them good 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 


The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to 


all men. 


TITus 2:11 


Teachers and officers often write to the De- 
partment of Education about their Sunday 
school activities. Perhaps their experiences 


may help others. 


Exchange of Ideas 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BULLETINS 


AST March the LuTHERAN 

TEACHER told about a Sunday 
school in Eugene, Ore., that put 
out a special bulletin giving the 
aims of the school, an explanation 
of their award system, and facts 
about the organization. Since that 
time we have received two similar 
bulletins from other schools. 


The Sunday school of Bethel Lu- 
theran Church, Brush Prairie, 
Wash., of which the Rev. Irvin 
Tweet is pastor, put out a bulletin 
very similar to the one mentioned 
above. As a cover, they used a 
Christian Higher Education service 
folder. (These are still available 
from the Department of Educa- 
tion.) 

Another school to make use of 
the idea was Trinity Lutheran Sun- 
day school, Westbrook, Minn. The 
Rev. Leander B. Brakke is pastor 
of this church. Instead of using the 
bulletins for general distribution 
at a worship service, these were 
adapted especially for a parent- 
teacher meeting. They included the 
Sunday school objectives and a list 
of projects for 1946-47. 


The projects of this Sunday 
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school for one year show a real 
mission spirit: 

1. Lutheran World Action—$100. 

2. Supporting an eight year old 
Indian girl at Wittenberg, Wis., 
through the adoption plan by do- 
nations of clothing and cash. This 
includes paying for her board at 
the Indian mission for four weeks 
of Summer Bible school. 

3. Birthday offering money used 
to purchase a U. S. Navy bell for a 
mission field in South Africa—$15. 

4. The establishment of a me- 
morial fund of $60 to be used in the 
furtherance of Sunday school work 
in Trinity. 

5. Eight new Concordias pre- 
sented as a gift to the church at 
Easter time. 

6. Augustana Academy 
$5. 

7. Support of a native Chinese 
student at the Lutheran Seminary 
in China for the year 1946-47—$50. 
“We trust that if we are able to 
continue his support, he may be- 
come our representative for Christ 
as a Chinese pastor, if God sees fit 
to use him as such in His King- 
dom.” 

8. One Sunday’s collection given 
to a memorial hospital fund. 


Appeal 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS GET 
STANDARD CERTIFICATES 


The same Sunday school which 
carries on these extensive projects 
was the first to receive a Standard 
Sunday School Certificate after the 
revision of the scoring card and 
data sheet last spring. Mrs. Neal 
Anderson, superintendent of this 
Westbrook Sunday school, writes: 

“The Board of Deacons (our par- 
ish education board) and Pastor 
L. B. Brakke, together with myself, 
scored our Sunday school to the 
best of our ability. It is with a 
great deal of prayer and thanks 
that I send this report to you. I 
hope it meets with your approval. 

“I hope that we may strive to im- 
prove our Sunday school so we can, 
before three years are up, be able to 
attain a higher percentage than we 
now have. This is a new venture 
for us. May I say that I think it will 
certainly tend to carry out its three- 
fold purpose as stated on the card.* 
I feel that it is good for us to have 


*Purpose of 
Standard: 

1. To enable the Sunday schools 
of the Church to check up on them- 
selves. 

2. To assist them in raising their 
standards and maintaining a high 
degree of excellence and efficiency. 

3. To standardize the Sunday 
schools of our Church. 


the Sunday School 


Other Sunday schools which have 
recently been awarded the Standard 
Certificate are Our Saviour’s Lu- 
theran, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Central Lutheran, Eugene, Ore. 


standards set to try to measure up 
to in this organization of our 
church. We certainly know that by 
standards our state maintains a 
high system of schools. Certainly it ~ 
would follow that in church schools, 
which are far more important be- 
cause through them we prepare not 
only for time but for eternity, we 
should have standards set; and we 
should all strive to meet those 
standards so that ever higher goals 
may be aimed at and attained.” 


A NEW VENTURE 

Many are the congregations and 
pastors that will watch with genu- 
ine interest the new venture of 
Bethel Lutheran Church in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. In the opinion of 
Pastor F. I. Schmidt and his con- 
gregation, the most effective way of 
building the church in the local 
community is by means of a well 
organized and vigorous program of 
Christian education. With this in 
mind, the congregation has called 
Miss Lillian Erickson as full time 
director of its education program. 


How great this program is will 
readily be appreciated when it is 
noted that the enrollment of this 
Sunday school runs over 1,000 chil- 
dren. At present the congregation 
is not well equipped to conduct a 
successful Sunday school of such 
size. Its proposed parish house and 
Christian education plant is still 
in the planning stage. However, the 
point is rapidly being approached 
where the congregation will launch 
its effort to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a parish house that will 
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serve as an education plant, as a 
center of social activities in the 
congregation, and as an adminis- 
trative unit in that church. 


In addition to studying and put- 
ting into effect improvements in 
the organization of the Sunday 
school, Miss Erickson will also con- 
centrate on an effective teacher 
training course, following the plan 
of the Synod in general as suggest- 
ed by its ten-study series and 
through a normal training course 
in the Sunday school. 


She will also tackle that weakest 
of all spots in so many of our Sun- 
day schools, the visitation of homes 
where children may be irregular in 
attendance or ineffective in their 
work. 

Pastor Schmidt, who has con- 
ceived and advocated this educa- 
tional plan, is quite determined to 
demonstrate not only to the people 
of his own parish but to our 
Church in general that an effective 
program of Christian education for 
the children and youth of the 
Church offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity and the surest method for 
building a strong and aggressive 
Christian congregation. 

The Education Office of our 
Church will follow this venture 
with keen interest and will report 
to the readers of THE LUTHERAN 
TEACHER from time to time on the 
progress of the undertaking. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
RECEIVE “CALLS” 

More and more local boards of 
parish education are using letters 


of call to invite individuals to join 
their Sunday school staffs as teach- 
ers. When a teacher receives such 
a call, he is made aware of the fact 
that he has been carefully and 
prayerfully selected, and that he is 
responsible to God for his answer. 
Printed letters of call may be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Education. In a recent order for 
these letters, Mr. Paul S. Reque, 
Redwood Falls, Minn., writes: 


“We have not called our Sunday 
school teachers through such let- 
ters heretofore, but we would like 
to use this method, believing that 
the importance of the teaching 
office and the responsibility it in- 
volves will be greatly emphasized 
and stressed thereby.” 


CHURCHES COOPERATE IN 
TEACHER TRAINING 

The Rev. Clarence N. Hanson, 
pastor at Washburn, Wis., writes in 
regard to the teacher training 
course held in the Chequamegon 
Bay area last year: “It was a new 
venture up here and the churches 
of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence cooperated in it. Our total en- 
rollment was 89, and the average 
attendance per meeting was in the 
aggregate of 45 or 50. Mr. Charles 
Olsen, a teacher in the Ashland 
high school, taught the course, We 
Learn to Teach, and I taught Ten 
Studies in Luther's Catechism. We 
moved to a different church each 
Wednesday evening, and so each 
group of teachers had a certain 
amount of driving to do. In ali, the 
Sunday school teachers represented 
eight congregations. Some teachers 
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had to come a distance of 25 miles 
one way. The enthusiasm with 
which this endeavor was met at this 
time augurs well for future efforts.” 


RURAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CANVASSES COMMUNITY 
Meldahl Sunday school, Irene, 
S. D., has made an effort to enroll 
every child in the community who 
does not attend elsewhere, and they 
were largely successful. Mrs. Oscar 


The Power of the 


Printed Page 


The Word of Life on a printed page—it has 


power to change men’s lives! 


By EsTHER D, HooEy 


Courtesy, Gospel Herald, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE printing and distributing 

of godly literature has done im- 
measurable good and has won more 
souls for the Master than anyone 
realizes. 

Someone has said that in scatter- 
ing divine literature we liberate 
thistledown bearing precious seed, 
which, blown by the winds of the 
Spirit, floats all over the world. 
The printed page reaches many 
that could not be reached in any 
other way. It speaks long after the 
one who has written or distributed 
it has gone to his reward. 

More interesting than any fiction 
or fairy tale is the true story of the 


Sletten, superintendent of this Sun- 
day school with 57 pupils, writes: 
“We thank God for the increase 
and hope our efforts will also bear 
fruit to His glory and to the salva- 
tion of some lost souls. We have 
found that parents are reached by 
getting the children in Sunday 
school.” Pastor of the Meldahl con- 
gregation is the Rev. J. M. John- 
son. 


spread of the Gospel through the 
printed word. We hear many al- 
most unbelievable accounts of this 
work. Sir Bartle Frere while travel- 
ing in India discovered a small 
town where idol shrines and tem- 
ples were empty, but the people 
had the Christian faith. He learned 
that some years previous a copy of 
a portion of the Gospel and some 
tracts were discovered in the pocket 
of an old garment which had been 
given to one of the townsfolk by an 
English resident. This proved that 
“the entrance of thy words giveth 
light; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple.” 
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Four copies of Hasting’s lecture 
on the inspiration of the Bible were 
given to four infidels at different 
times. All four were converted and 
became ministers of the Gospel in 
four different denominations. 


One little leaflet in the hands of 
a good woman did a marvelous 
work of grace. She gave the tract 
to an actor, George Lorimer, who 
was led by it to attend church 
where he was converted. Later he 
became pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston. ‘Through his influence Rus- 
sel Conwell was also led into the 
ministry. Think of what the world 
and the work of God would have 
missed had not these two notable 
preachers come under the power of 
the Gospel! 

It is said that Luther wrote a 
pamphlet on Galatians which, fall- 
ing into the hands of John Bun- 
yan, was the means of his conver- 
sion. When we consider that the 
one hundred and thirty-fifth trans- 
lation of Bunyan’s immortal Pil- 
grim’s Progress has been issued we 
get a faint conception of the good 
that Bunyan’s book has rendered 
during the years. 

While lying in the hospital a 
young Frenchman, wounded at the 
siege of St. Quentin, noticed a tract 
lying on his bed. He read it and 
was so deeply impressed that he 
was converted. His monument may 
be seen before the Church of the 
Consistory in Paris, and he is de- 
picted as standing with a Bible in 
his hand. He was Admiral Coligny, 
the leader of the Reformation in 
France. The tract continued to do 


‘ood work, It was read by Coligny’s 
nurse, a Sister of Mercy, who peni- 
tently placed it in the hands of the 
Lady Abbess, and strange as it may 
seem, she also was converted by it. 
She fled from France to Palestine, 
where she met a young Hollander 
and became his wife. This Hol- 
lander was William of Orange, who 
became the champion of liberty 
and Protestantism in the Nether- 
lands, and who influenced the 
whole continent of Europe. 

Leigh Richmond was giving out 
tracts when the receiver tore his 
in two and threw it on the ground. 
The wind carried the pieces over 
a hedge into a hayfield where it 
was picked up by one of the work- 
ers, who read it to his companions. 
He carefully fastened the broken 
pieces of paper together with a 
thread and by prayer and medita- 
tion on the tract he gave his life to 
God and became a tract distributor 
himself. In a year three of his 
companions also became Christian 
workers. 

It is not strange that the written 
Word can accomplish such great 
results when we realize that God 
is behind it. When followed by the 
immeasurable power of prayer it 
can indeed work miracles. It can 
enter places where the minister or 
Christian would not be allowed. It 
is stated that more than 150,000,- 
000 copies of Spurgeon’s sermons 
have been put into circulation. 

A Christian woman in Toronto, 
Canada, who tries to make use 
of every possible opportunity to 
spread the Gospel, was doing the 
family washing in the basement 
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when she heard a ring at the back 
door. She left her work to answer 
the door. As she ascended the stairs 
she was singing one of her favorite 
hymns. Opening the door, she saw 
a Jew, who occasionally came to her 
door to ask if she had anything to 
sell. This time, however, before 
making the usual query he said, 
“What makes you so happy, you 
sing?” She smiled as she answered, 
“I am singing because I am so hap- 
py that I am a Christian; Christ 
makes me happy.” She then went 
away and came back with a copy 
of Matthew in Yiddish, and hand- 
ing it to the Jew, she asked him to 
read it. 

A few days after this he again 
came to her door. This time he 
had with him a Jew who had in- 
jured his hand. 

“I brought my friend to see you. 
I thought if you were a Christian 
you would bind up his sore hand.” 

“Of course I will,” said the 
Christian as she welcomed the two 
men into her kitchen. She brought 
a basin of warm water with which 
she gently washed the wound and 
then applied a healing ointment, 
after which she bound up the sore 
hand. In speaking of the incident 
to a friend, she said, “I did not 
mind doing it for I felt all the 


time as if I was doing it for my 
Lord Himself.” 

Some weeks later this woman and 
her husband were walking along 
the street when she heard a cart 
rattling and a man called out, “My 
friend, I read the Book you gave 
me.” At once she recognized the 
man to whom she had given the 
copy of Matthew in Yiddish. Noth- 
ing more was said, except that 
her husband teased her, declaring 
that if this was typical of the 
friends with whom she was associat- 
ing, he would have to disown her. 
Weeks passed and one day she met 
the Jew on the street. He was 
dressed so differently that at first 
she scarcely recognized him. “I have 
quit the rag and bottle business,” 
he said. “I now have a clothing 
store and I would like to have you 
come to my store and select a dress, 
as I wish to give you a present of 
itn 

“That is so kind of you, but I 
could not think of accepting such 
a gift.” 

“Why not?” he said, “I am so 
grateful to you for giving me that 
copy of Matthew. I read and re- 
read it, and against my will I was 
forced to believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, so I have taken Him for 
my Savior.” 


Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. 


John 3:7 


Flannelgraph MDS TO GOOD TEACHING 


BOOKS OF FLANNELGRAPH FIGURES 


The objects used in these lessons are printed in bright 
colors on rough paper, which eliminates the necessity 
of using flannel on the back of each figure. Ready 
to cut and use. 


Life of Christ 


Vol. I. Earlier events of Jesus Life............ $2.00 
Code No. 31-3688 
Vol. If. Parables and later life of Jesus........ $2.00 


Code No. 31-3687 


Old Testament Stories 


WolslaCreationethroughw)acoDier seriae naa raersara eek eh Woh ek eee eee $2.00 
Code No. 31-4741 
Wolsit-efjosephisthroughsHljah: sae cine sen cis oc teast setae cts crests ae ee $2.00 
Code No. 31-4741 
Vom BhijahstotitexofseGhrist=ryens dn vitaec easels sa ete ae $2.00 


Code No. 31-4741 


SUEDEGRAPHS 


Each set has six pages of 9 to 11% inch figures, printed in colors. All are suedebacked, 
ready to cut and use. Instructions included. 


No. 1013. Easter No. 1027. Zacchaeus 

No. 1015. Christmas No. 1018. Triumphal Entry 

No. 1024. The Good Samaritan No. 1021. The Prodigal Son 
$1.25 each 


FOLDING FLANNELGRAPH BOARD 


With table easel and background of dark blue tacked on board. 28x20 inches folded, 
28x 4 0RiNchesiopen Rope nanGlespeeretemae sae coe heels tah ieee $4.00, plus postage 


SUEDEBACK PAPER 


Sheet 20x26 inches to use in preparing pictures for use on the flannelgraph board. 


30c a sheet 
STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Figures 9 to 17 inches in height, on large sheets of paper. May be hand colored. 
After figures have been cut out, just paste a small patch of flannel on the reverse 
side of each and they are ready for use. 


The Creation of the World The Prodigal Son 

Jacob’s Vision of the Ladder Everyday Life in China 
The Good Samaritan Christ Blesses the Children 
Shepherds at the Manger The Sermon on the Mount 
The Resurrection Children of the World 


$1.15 each in color; 45c each in black and white 


flugsburg Dublishing House « Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Con Week . 
TEACHER TRAINING col 


1947-48 


TEN STUDIES IN | 
CHURCH DOCTRINES 


by Dr. Jacob Tanner 
A WORKBOOK, prepared by the Rev. Clayton Engan, accompanies the i 
course. ; 


PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS are recommended to supplement this study. Ai 


Order from Augsburg Publishing House 
Ten Studies in Church Doctrines ........ See eeiy Mare Ol 
WOEK DOOR 2 Osan Sa eta erin akc ig nid eho cha ae alow wit ie hilton ep 


Order from the Department of Education 
The Augsburg Confession (a special edition of the first 21 


articles) 
For Sunday School teachers .............. ie bblbtetat Watand WinERER ne 
FOr OUGHSY 8 Fy hey A NN OE SE AERPENBCAWS HTL Ne 
} Nt 
Order from the Evangelical Film Service Wy 
is a) 
The Church Must Teach (slide set) LAREN 3 
PROTICAL LA GANS tata We OP ee kta aaa READ TN He ban es eas eee Att 
: VEE 
ALES, DEUCE Ase le wu ina Oe Gib ee\iela ted hte ate Ge w'le Snes; LER) has erObNEn 


The Ten Commandments—Visualized 
(Ten filmstrips) For Sale Only .............. 
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THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH has given all of us 
a wider field of opportunity and responsibility in World Mis- 
sions. As God has blessed our separate missions in the past, 
we look now in faith to continued blessing in the bright future. 
Most of us know only about the mission fields of our former 
churches, ALC, UELC and ELC. Now we should want to know 
about all of them. This is a real responsibility for all of us. 


Our EXPANDING HORIZONS 


A new folder titled ‘Our Expanding Horizons'’ is now ready 
for free distribution throughout the church. This two color 
folder has a detailed map showing the location of all twelve 
of our mission fields with statistical information and a short 
informational sketch of each field. Well illustrated with pic- 
tures from each mission field. 


All pastors of the church have received a sample of this folder 
and an order card for the folder and other World Mission 
literature. 


Others who may wish to use this folder for distribution in Lu- 
ther Leagues, Mission Circles, Sunday Schools or Women's or- 
ganizations may order in any amount needed. 
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March—Mission Emphasis 


: 


A “ONE Month Emphasis” on World Missions is as contradictory to 
the general nature of that work as a “Go-to-Church Sunday” rally is 
to general church attendance. A person who is drawn to church one Sun- 
day a year because of a slogan only manifests a spiritual void. If partici- 
pation in the missionary outreach of the Church is limited to a one-month 
spurt we only demonstrate a lack of understanding of the spiritual need 
of the world—of the depths of God’s love for mankind—of the nature 
of the Church. As worship is a constant attitude and desire of the Chris- 
tian, so expression of the Christian life through witness is necessary to a 
healthy Christian life. This witness is unlimited and must go out to all 
the world if we are to be true to God’s nature in us. 


On the other hand, a special month of emphasis on World Missions can 
be the opportunity of effectively reminding ourselves of God’s expectation 
of us. It can help to pinpoint specific mission needs and possibilities of 
our day. It is hoped that the March emphasis may cause a church-wide 
rededication of all members to God’s missionary purpose. Anything less 
than this will fall short of the goal. 


Satanic forces loose in the world do not permit us to cater to fleshly 
ease in spiritual ministry. God’s command to evangelize the world is 
persistently purposive to cease only upon His return to this world. You 


and I who have the Word are under the eternal compulsion to win the 
World for Christ. 


Let March stimulate us to look again at the greatness of His saving love. 
Let us gaze again on the needs as we read the material in THe Missionary. 
Let us use the literature prepared for this month. Let us acquaint ourselves 
with our missionaries and pray for them. Let us be aroused to a living 
concern for the twelve mission fields that are our special responsibility as 
a Church. 

May March—the Month of World Missions—be an experience of meet- 
ing with God concerning His program of redemption for the world that 
shall challenge us to work while it is day before the night comes when no 
man can work. 


R.AS. 


Meditation 


“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 


5 (ass man who spoke these words to Christ had faith—but it was 
limited. He is much like the average Christian. His faith led him to 
an upright confession of his shortcomings and to prayer that God would 
give him a full faith. Perhaps he did not know the full significance of 
his prayer. Such a prayer implies full confidence in God and unquestioned 
acceptance of His grace and full reliance in Him in every area of life. 
Dare we pray the prayer that He prayed? 
Let us listen to the “average” Christian’s assertion of faith: 


“T believe in God’s grace—but not quite. Surely I have to do some- 
thing of my own for salvation.” 


“T believe God frees from the power of sin—but I must set up my 
own laws for passing judgment, especially on others.” 

“T believe God is my Lord—but in business, in pleasure, in politics or 
in my social life God must yield to the laws of the world or my 
associates.” 

“T believe God answers prayers—but of course their fulfilment is 
limited by human obstacles.” 

“T believe God will use His Church to evangelize the world—but the 
Opposition is so strong we can’t expect much at this time.” 

Limited faith! 

God has given faith. The faith God gives is not only that we trust Him 
in minor things of life, nor that we come to Him only in desperation as 
a last resort when we in our own counsel and strength have made a mess 
of things. It means that we walk confidently with God, assured that His 
every promise will be fulfilled. It means that we dare to pray for the 
“impossible,” for that which is beyond man’s grasp. It means that we 
yield ourselves to Him and that in Him we see the victory of His Word in 
our age of atomic power, anti-Christian forces and human fears. 


“Help thou mine unbelief.” 
RASS. 


Viti 


Mann 
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OUR EXPANDING HORIZONS 


Missionary’s View 


GORDON RUUD 


Jie THEY expand, these _hori- 
zons of ours, we are desperate- 
ly hoping and praying. All of us 
together are sensing that a great 
hour of destiny is upon us! It is 
eternally important that right now 
we do not face our stupendous chal- 
lenge with half-measures, with a 
“business-as-usual” psychology, or 
with a deadly defeatism which 
would stand paralyzed before dark 
forces that gleefully gloat over their 
gains while hoping that the Lord’s 
people will not become more dis- 
turbed than usual. 

We shouldn’t need crisis to revo- 
lutionize our way of responding to 
Christ’s commission. We needn’t 
doggedly fight a resistance battle 
against our enemies, but our on- 
going positive offensive had better 
take on a new dimension where 
“Like a Mighty Army” the Church 
of God would really move with the 
conquering message of the Cross. 
For us to fail to grasp this, for us 


to stand by rather unmoved by it 
all, would be to concede the battle 
for the souls of men to those who 
would show more dedication, more 
sacrifice, more readiness to expend 
themselves with abandon to spread 
a curse around the globe. 

We are facing a world which still 
has over 2 billion unevangelized, a 
world where Christian bridgeheads 
could now make a mighty thrust 
against a new advance by the great 
pagan religions. Islam is sending 
4,000 missionaries south of the Sa- 
hara every year. Buddhism is ef- 
fectively training great armies of 
missionaries to Asia, Europe and 
North America. The pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church himself 
heads up its titanic mission effort. 
We are facing a great tide of athe- 
istic Communism now _ standing 
master over a billion people. In the 
face of all this we need to pray as 
never before and do some practical 
calculating as to where we will in- 
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vest our lives and concentrate our 
over-all strategy of the Church. We 
pale at the thought that some to- 
day might feel it is time to draw 
back in foreign mission work. 
Every informed interpretation of the 
scene recognizes that a dramatic 
new mission era lies before us. 
Some doors are closed; most are 
wide open. Hundreds of millions of 
Africans, Asians and South Ameri- 
cans, now losing their moorings in 
their former beliefs and_ practices, 
will soon choose what they feel 
should take their place. 

We must be disturbed by the fact 
that there are 20 million more 
pagans every year above the in- 
crease of Christians, at least 700 
million people are still illiterate, and 
Communism seeks to educate tens 
of thousands of young Africans 
alone in Eastern European Univer- 
sities every year. World leaders 
warn that the day in which we may 
work is probably shorter than we 
think; therefore, we should have a 
mortal fear of complacency both in 
respect to our mission method 
which must be geared to the mo- 
ment and to the way we as a 
Church really involve ourselves in 
actions that are commensurate with 
what we profess and what we pos- 
sess. 

Encouraged by the bright prom- 
ise of a future where the Lord goes 
on before and assures us of the 
power of His Spirit; and where end- 
less new opportunities beckon the 
Christian and the Church, men and 
women will be on the move as 
never before. They won't wait for 
a dream or a vision before joining 


the front ranks. As missionaries 
they will work with humility in 
many strategic posts where their 
national co-workers have asked for 
their help, but above all they will 
bring the essential “missionary” 
passion that is not lost in the oft- 
heard jargon that would reduce the 
compelling urge of the Church to 
reach aggressively to distant fron- 
tiers. They will be sent by folks 
who will find it of lesser import- 
ance to increase their material pos- 
sessions and of greater importance 
to bring Christ to five million peo- 
ple than to five thousand, to es- 
tablish a school where only 5°% 
of the young people can get an ed- 
ucation. They will go confidently 
proclaiming a living Redeemer and 
an eternal Word rather than spec- 
ulating about a theory. They will 
forget the liberal and sometimes 
American concept that all religions 
are good and remember the Lord’s 
Words, “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” 

Many will go as teachers in 
young colleges, as physicians, archi- 
tects, builders and employees in 
overseas firms. Zealous Christians 
will be channeled into the varied 
services of our government around 
the globe. Radio and television will 
penetrate everywhere. 

Humbled by the thought of the 
miracle of grace performed in our 
own hearts, we can cross these ho- 
rizons militantly singing — “Thy 
Word is like a flaming Sword... . 
et at=go torth oer all thevearth, 
to cleanse our hearts within, to 
show Thy power in Satan’s hour 
and break the might of sin.” 


OUR EXPANDING HORIZONS 


Board Chairman’s View 


T. H. ROSSING 


S JANUARY 1, 1961 appeared 

on our calendars, each of us 
awoke to the realization that, among 
other changes, we were responsible 
for new mission fields. Members of 
the former ALC had to learn where 
to find Nigeria, Madagascar, Zulu- 
land, Cameroun, Hongkong, Tai- 
wan, Brazil, Colombia and Japan 
on their maps. Members of the 
former ELC had to do the same for 
India, Ethiopia, New Guinea and 
Nigeria; and former UELC people 
learned of Ethiopia, New Guinea, 
Madagascar, Zululand, Hongkong, 
Taiwan, Japan, and Cameroun. A 
survey of the globe tells us we now 
have responsibility for three fields in 
the Orient, one in the Isles of the 
Pacific, one in India, five in Africa 
and two in South America. We are 
part of a larger Church than we 
were on December 31 and have 
more far-reaching responsibilities for 
extending the Church. Have we, 
as a premliminary step to expanding 
our horizons, located all these fields 
on our map? 


But these fields must become for 
each of us more than segments of a 
map. “To know is to love” is pro- 
verbial. But we don’t love countries 
on a map, we love people. What are 
we doing about learning to know 
the people on our twelve fields, 
their culture, their advancement, 
their place in the world of today 
and tomorrow? Our secular press, 
radio and television keep us in- 
formed of the movements for inde- 
pendence in Africa, the progress of 
peoples in India and the Orient, 
the dangers of communism in the 
world, and the struggles of all peo- 
ples for their proper place in the 
sun among nations of the world. We 
cannot be content with seeing the 
peoples of the world through the 
eyes of the politician, the economist 
or the sociologist. We must see them 
through the eyes of Jesus Christ 
Who loved them and gave Himself 
for them. Most of the people in our 
Church’s area of responsibility may 
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not know their own greatest need— 
salvation through Christ. That only 
challenges us to expand our hori- 
zons, the range of our perception 
and experience, to bear them on the 
wings of intercessory prayer that 
God will fulfill their greatest as well 
as their lesser needs. 

To know them is to love them; to 
love them is to pray for them; to 
pray for them is to permit Ged to 
answer through us by an augmented 
program of sending missionaries. 
Thus our horizons are expanded. 
But the sending of more heralds of 
the Gospel can take place only 
through increased giving. 

When the first budget of The 
ALC was adopted it was more or 
less of a composite of the budgets 
of the three former churches with 
nominal increases and adjustments. 
This was a natural procedure. Thus, 
to be sure, our horizons of giving 
were expanded corporately; how- 
ever, it only seemed like expansion 
because individuals became acquaint- 
ed with fields formerly belonging 
to the other uniting churches. 

I realize that statistics are dry 
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reading, but they can challenge to 
live conclusions as they accuse. I 
present a part of a study of statistics 
which appeared in the January issue 
of Stewardship Digest (published 
by The ALC Stewardship Depart- 
ment). It is a study of “Statistics 
of Church Finance” prepared by 
the National Council of Churches. 
Forty-nine denominations are in- 
cluded from the U. S. 

Forty-six denominations reported 
per member contributions to For- 
eign Missions ranging from $.16 to 
$36.64. ALC with a contribution of 
$1.29 per member ranked 39th and 
ELC 41st with a contribution of 
$1.17. No report was received from 
UELC. But probably we should con- 
fine our comparison to the Luther- 
an family of churches. Here ALC 
ranked sixth and ELC eighth of the 
ten bodies reporting. We give less 
than 4 of the average of mission 
giving by Protestant churches. The 
table below will give us a visualized 
analysis. The figures are for 1959. 

It seems obvious that in the new 
Church we want to go forward to 
expanded horizons in support of the 


Per Member Per Member Percentage 
Budget Foreign Mission to Foreign 
Contribution Contribution Missions 

1. Lutheran Free Church ..... 13.43 315) 24.2 
DeULGAS ee. «- co caes WOH DDI 23.2 
3. Wisconsin Synod Sea + 978 1.81 18.5 
4.-Suomi-Synod. 042 vac ec ae 96:86 7A 17.6 
5. Augustana See , 1239 197 15.9 
GaN EC pee ee rahe _ 940 1.29 1397 
eee On i eet : Pe Sto> iL il 13.5 
BE IMIS SOI) oe pee we oe pe 1549 1.73 IE? 
Oe AER ECT eo eee o .... 8.44 .86 10.2 
10. ELS ; 10.83 By 3.0 
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Lord’s work which has been given 
us as a responsibility. It has been 
proposed that each congregation, in 
its allocation of funds, aim at a 
minimum of 20°% for others (be- 
nevolences), 80° for ourselves (con- 
gregational expenses). Many congre- 
gations do far better than 20%. 
Let us carry this parallel over 
into the Syncdical distribution of 
funds (20% for others, 80% for 
ourselves). It seems obvious to me 
that as our giving is stepped up we 
should increase our proportion to 
World Missions from the present 
13% to 20°%. I would not ask this 
at the expense of other Departments 
in our present budget. All activities 
cf the Church are the work of the 
Lerd, and none should claim any 
Scriptural or theological preference 
above another. But there is one 
distinction. As we educate youth, 


establish Home Mission congrega- 
tions, reclaim the broken-hearted in 
Charity and Social Service, regain 
the straying through Evangelism, 
we are building The ALC and 
gathering fruit for ourselves. But 
none of the members gathered into 
the Fiangonana Loterana Malgache 
(FLM) of Madagascar, The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of New 
Guinea (ELCONG), The Lutheran 
Church of Christ (LCC) in Nigeria, 
or any other church on a foreign 
field will ever be members of The 
American Lutheran Church. Our 
giving to World Missions is strictly 
“for others.” My question then is, 
should not the Church set the ex- 
ample for the congregations by fol- 
lowing the proposed formula of at 
least 20°% for others and not more 
than 80°% for ourselves? 


In this issue of THE MISSIONARY we are presenting short 
descriptive articles of each of the twelve mission fields of The 
American Lutheran Church. These are to be found at random 
throughout this issue. Look for them! 


INDIA 


How Far Can We See? 


MILTON H. SCHRAMM 


Peter could not see very far when he looked at things “from man’s 
point ef view.” The cross loomed so large and clear that he was blind to 
the salvation which was to follow. Even after Pentecost Peter was not 
free from spiritual myopia. To see beyond his cwn nation and her restric- 
tive customs was difficult indeed until God opened heaven, and Peter’s 
eyes, and Cornelius’ heart, and that Gentile’s home to the universal Gospel 
of reconciliation. “I can now see that God is no respecter of persons,” 
Peter affirmed. 

After all these centuries of Christian evangelism, how wide is our 
horizon? Does it in sober fact extend to isolated hamlets of outcastes in 
India? To hill tribes in New Guinea? To uncultured dwellers in South 
Africa or Madagascar? Again, can we enlarge our vision to embrace all 
the World Missions of The American Lutheran Church? “Open your eyes 
and look at the fields—they are gleaming white, all ready for the harvest.” 
And they reach to the end of the earth. 


Native Pastor Rayochoti and family 
9) 


MADAGASCAR 


Education Js the Key 


ARNDT F. BRAATEN 


Heads lifted high in freedom know no bounds. Malagasy leadership, 
elated with a new experience of human dignity, has set goals far beyond 
the horizons of their present capacity to attain. They are goals which 
fall nothing short of economic, political and spiritual equality with the 
more progressive nations of the world today. 

The means to achieve is their primary concern and they are unanimously 
agreed that education is the key to progress and success. This is reflected 
in their new constitution which would provide for every child equal 
opportunity for an education. 


A dedicated fac- 
ulty at the High 
School for boys 
in Manantantely, 
Madagascar. 


Even this basic goal is far from becoming a reality in that part of the 
country where we of The ALC are serving. In the greater part of this area 
only one out cf ten children cf school age even so much as attend a pri- 
mary school. 

Here, indeed, is a great need—a most vital field of service—where we 
have a glorious opportunity to help them help themselves. In so doing we 
will be preparing Christian leadership for both Church and nation. 

To help meet this challenge our expanding horizons should include: 


1. A renewed effort in our Primary schools. 

2. A new high school in Bezaha. 

3. The addition of a junior college and teacher education program to the 
school at Manantantely. 

4. The education of a number of Malagasy youth in Europe and America. 

5. The calling of competent and dedicated American teachers to re- 


ceive special preparation for the specific tasks which lie ahead. 
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New Frontier in Catwan 


MARLIN WOGSTAD 


For ten years we have ministered to the Mainland people in the large 
cities of Taiwan. We have preached the Gospel in Mandarin Chinese to 
about a fourth of the population. Now dawns a day of a new frontier. 
We begin work among the Taiwanese-speaking natives of Formosa. 

In the center of a rich farming area in central Taiwan is a small city, 
the Mecca of the worshippers of the patron goddess of Taiwan. Clustered 
about the city are a score or more of rural villages, the homes of the 
farmers of the surrounding countryside. Among these villages a mobile 
clinic medical program has been started. This fall an intensive evangelistic 
program will follow up this work. Circuit-riding evangelists will come 
to teach and to preach. Small chapels will be erected in as many villages 
as possible to focus eyes on the worship of the Living God. And the 
Gospel cf Christ, Lord and Savior, will be proclaimed to those whose hopes 
have been fixed on the unhearing, unloving idols. 

We meet a new people, a new rural society, a new dialect, and a new 
religious situation. Pray that we will be faithful in proclaiming Christ 
and His Kingdom. 


ETHIOPIA 


“Mekane Yesus” 


(The Ethiopian Evangelical Church) 
NAT SCHOENBERGER 


In recent months the eyes of many have been directed toward Ethiopia, 
where in December an unsuccessful attempt was made to overthrow the 
government. Our missionaries have reported that their work has not suf- 
fered. Revolutionary action took place in Addis Ababa where liaison office 
for the mission has been established and newly arrived missionaries spend 
a year in language study. 

260 miles north of Addis Ababa is Wallo Province and just north of 
that is Tigre Province in which areas our 25 missionaries will be at 
work among some four million people, most of whom are Mohammedan 
and pagans. Although our first missionaries went to Ethiopia in 1957, 
several permanent stations have already been constructed. A hospital and 
an agricultural center are in the process of development. A school for 
missionaries’ children has been built. The mission is cocperating with 
all the other Lutheran missions in maintaining a high school, a seminary, 
a teachers’ training institute and a literature center. 

The goal of our missionary endeavor is to plant the Church in 
native soil. In April, 1958 our missionaries were privileged to partici- 
pate in the organization of “The Ethiopian Evangelical Church—Mekane 
Yesus.” All the Lutheran missions have pledged their united efforts 
toward the development of this Church of over 30,000 souls. 


JAPAN 


Clock Competition 


DOROTHY BONNALLIE 


Running for buses, dashing for trains, striving to keep appointments— 
hurry, hurry, hurry. This may seem an exaggerated description of Japan; 
but even these words cannot describe the pace many Japanese set for 
themselves. 

In the midst of this constant hurrying about, many of the 94 million 
Japanese are restless and dissatisfied because, as one student put it, “We 
find no one whom we can worship.” 

Only % of 1°% of the population of Japan is Christian; but these few 
Christians are eager to win others for Christ and are uniting with mis- 
sionaries in their mission endeavors. It is an intriguing fact that while 
hurrying off to his destination it is just as natural for a Japanese to re- 
member reading material as it is to remember his billfold. Therefore, 
Christian literature is being written, translated and published, for this 
media gives them the possibility of meeting Him Who satisfies. They are 
broadcasting the Lutheran Hour which is picked up by thousands carry- 
ing transistor radios. They, themselves, are organizing and governing 
churches; they are witnessing for the One Whom they now worship, Jesus 
Christ. 

God is calling Christians into specialized work. In another five years 
there will be about 20 ordained Japanese pastors. Kindergarten teachers, 
parish workers, and lay workers are being trained through the Bible School. 

What a challenge to join these Christians in pointing the highly literate 
but dissatisfied millions in Japan to Christ. 


President Kawashima of the 
Lutheran Church in Japan. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Lulu Xhosa to Become Autonomous 


Cc. N. H. OTTE 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church—Zulu-Xhosa—Swazi Region will be- 
gin to function as a self-governing Church in July, 1961. The union of 
several Lutheran Synods in the formation of a self-governing Church is 
the geal at which the Lutheran Missions concerned have been aiming and 
for which they have been praying and working a long time. We thank 
God for this achievement. 


Native pastor in 
Zululand Church. 


An achievement means progress and progress in turn should expand 
horizons. This particular achievement should mean a more effective out- 
reach to the African peoples both in rural areas and especially in the 
fast-growing urban centers, and also outside the borders of South Africa. 
In the expansion of these horizons we may have a blessed part by sharing 
personnel, experiences, means and prayers in the training of leaders (both 
clergy and lay) and in the establishment of effective programs in the 
spheres of evangelism, stewardship, Christian education, Christian litera- 
ture, the ministry of mercy, etc. Let us pray that these horizons do not 


shrink but that they really expand. They are the horizons of our Lord’s 
Kingdom. 
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NEW GUINEA 


Sincerely Yours 


F. A. SCHERLE 


One frequently hears the expression “I extend to you the hand of 
Christian friendship.” In American circles we assume this to culminate 
in a friendly hand clasp. Not so among the primitive Kukukuku tribes 
in New Guinea. As one extends a hand of friendship, the Kukukuku 
responds by tickling your chin. It is only natural to reciprocate by doing 
likewise. 


Thus by tickling chins Lutheran missionaries have been able to win 
the confidence and trust of these naturally suspicious and distrustful 
people. Since first discovering these people ten years ago, more than 30,000 
souls are gradually being won for Christ. 


Missionary Scherle seen tickling chins with an infant Kukukuku 
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Missionary Pearl Larson reminisces about 
three orphan girls raised at the Meiganga 
Orphanage in Cameroun. 


Baya Babies 


PEARL LARSON 


| Bite e some of you wonder 
what has happened to some of 
our older girls who were in the 
orphanage and whom I wrote about 
when they were little. 

Do you remember Betsey (Eliza- 
beth) who was brought when she 
was two weeks old and who at six 
weeks had whooping cough so bad- 
ly that several times we thought she 
was gone? Do you remember hear- 
ing the progress she made after her 
illness and how she started to talk at 
11 months and walked by the time 
she was a year? She was a good 
student in school and attended our 
Freach school. She was a happy, 
rather shy little girl who was a joy 
to all of us and married one of the 
other orphans, John Alfred, when 
she was nearly 15 years old. They 
are the parents of two little boys. 
Betsey helps each day to teach a 
group of orphans in the Baya lan- 
guage, takes active part in the wo- 
men’s class and often leads the sing- 
ing. (Her husband teaches in the 
French school here in Meiganga.) 

Then there was Helena who 
came to live in the orphanage with 
her four brothers (one of them 
John Alfred) when she was two 
years old. Helena’s dear mother 


died when her baby brother was 
born. Helena also attended the 
French Mission school and married 
one of the teachers who teaches at 
our Garoua Boulai station. 

Some of you will remember 
Dolly whose father was faithful 
Abel Koleya, a catechist in one of 
our outposts. Abel was a brother 
of John and Helena’s mother. He 
died when Dolly was about 7 years 
old. Dolly was taken by a relative 
but when found she was being mis- 
treated she was brought to the or- 
phanage where she lived until she 
was married to an aid-nurse De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

May ll, 13, and 14 (1960) 
proved happy days for these three 
former orphan girls. Dolly was 
blessed with a little boy (her first 
born) May 11, Betsey with a sec- 
ond son on the 13th, and Helena 
with a little girl the following day. 

The three little cousins are mak- 
ing great progress. Pray for Daniel, 
Robert and Josephine for we want 
them to be shining lights for Jesus. 
Pray for their mothers and fathers 
too. May they instruct them in the 
right way. May their lives daily tell 


for Jesus. 
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In this issue, missionary Pearl Larson writes about some of the girls who were raised 
in the Meiganga orphanage of our Sudan Mission, and later married and had chil- 
dren of their own. The three women in the picture above, Elizabeth, Helena and 


Dolly, all former Meiganga orphanage girls, came back to the orphanage to show 
their new babies to the missionaries. 


At left, Missionary Arthur 
Anderson and Rev. Paul 
Darman, first ordained na- 
tive pastor in the Sudan 
Mission. Rev. Darman was 
recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the newly formed 
Lutheran Church in the 
Cameroun. 


Cameroun 


The Green Building 


For many years our missionaries in Taiwan looked longingly at "The Green Build- 
ing’ situated on a corner lot immediately adjacent to our Truth Church and stu- 
dent center, across the street from National Taiwan University in Taipei. Over these 
years many attempts were made to buy the building for a student hostel to augment 
the work among the University students. Through gifts from St. Olaf College stu- 
dents and other sources, our mission was finally able to buy this much needed 
building and adjoining lots. It is now being renovated and painted a soft yellow 
in harmony with the other buildings and will soon be in full use in this important 
student work. 

Above, the Green Building as seen from the University entrance. Below, mis- 
sionary Clara Jones and staff of the student center and hostel. 
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Ethiopia, one of the youngest 
of the mission fields of The 
American Lutheran Church, has 
a Christian history dating back 
to the days of the apostles. 
Isolated for centuries from the 
rest of the Christian world, 
their church has accumulated 
a staggering load of ritual 
and archaic forms. With the 
blessing of The Ethiopian 
Church, our mission and other 
European Lutheran missions are 
now working in many areas of 
Ethiopia. 

Above, Swedish mission 
school at Nedju. At left, three 
Wollega Gallas tribesmen back 
from a lion hunt. 


Ethiopia 


The mission in Brazil is rapidly ex- 
panding on the new frontiers of 
that fast growing country. Towns 
only five or six years old have 
grown to a population of ten thou- 
sand or more. Above, the bus de- 
pot at Maringa, one of the fast 
growing cities where our mission 
is located. At right, Sunday school 
class of Japanese children at Cia- 
norte. There are large Japanese 
settlements in some areas of Brazil. 


Zululand 


One of the important activities on 
any mission field is the production 
of Christian literature in the na- 
tive language. Catechisms, Sunday 
school material, tracts and other 
literature are produced and used 
on every field. 

At right, Zulu boy in the litera- 
ture at Entumeni, Zululand. 


Indta 


The elephant was saddled and 
decorated for the 250th mission 
anniversary at Tranquebar in 1956. 
This was the commemoration of 
the first Lutheran missionaries sent 
by the king of Denmark to India 
in 1706. Below, confirmation day 
at our mission in Gudur. 


Heritage and Horizons in Missions 


The church exists essentially, not for itself or even its own people and 
their upbuilding, but for its mission to the world. 


DAVID M. STOWE 


ji 1960 headlines in the religious press went to events honoring the 

Edinburgh Conference of 1910, which began the 20th century ecumeni- 
cal movement. But exactly a century before Edinburgh there occurred an 
event of at least equal importance: the start of the American foreign mis- 
sionary movement. 

In the 150 years since 1810, America has moved into world leadership 
in politics, economics, culture. During the same period American Chris- 
tianity has come to bear a major responsibility within the ongoing life 
of the worldwide Christian movement. At the time of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference Americans already constituted one-third of the world’s Protestant 
foreign missionary force. In 1960 they provided two-thirds of it and an 
even larger proportion of its funds. Our churches are often mediocre 
and faltering, wholesalers to the world of sectarian division. Nevertheless, 
the future of the Christian faith in our age—humanly speaking—appears 
to depend largely upon how America discharges the responsibilities created 
by its enormous wealth and vitality, its unique heritage of religious free- 
dom and concern, and its massive Christian population. 


Where It All Began 


It was in June 1810 that a group of students from Andover Theological 
Seminary came before the ministers of Massachusetts with a plea which 
led immediately to the organization of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. In the following autumn the commissioners 
held their first meeting at Farmington, Connecticut, and began to form 
plans for an overseas mission. 

As I survey the 150 years of American foreign missions since that time, 
I am struck by three very significant characteristics. 

The first of these can be described with that blessed modern word 
“ecumenical.” It is an almost uncanny coincidence that in 1960-61 the 
foreign mission study theme is “Into All the World Together.” For this 
is where it all began. Our familiar recent past in foreign missions has 
been a denominational era, but behind that lies the vision of the pioneers, 
a vision of unity in mission. 

That strange long name, “American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions,” sprang from the founders’ conception of a single instrumentality 
for the expression of American Christian concern throughout the world. 
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Although New England Congregationalists were very active in its incep- 
tion, the American board for many years served equally as the missionary 
arm of the Presbyterians, the Dutch Reformed Church, the German Re- - 
formed Church, the Congregational Churches of Canada, and others. These 
groups not only supported the work of the American board but partici- 
pated to the full in its direction. The end of this partnership came only 
when rising denominational consciousness impelled one after another of 
these groups to believe that as churches they ought to have their own 
missionary society and an overseas program for which they would be 
definitely responsible. 

What we call today the ecumenical conception of mission is also seen 
in the early emphasis upon the younger churches’ responsibilities. It 
was not the missionary but the mission’s converts who were to be primari- 
ly responsible for spreading the gospel. In 1836 the American board annual 
report declared that “as soon as possible natives are to be substituted for 
missionaries in all activities.” 


Breadth of Concern 

A second dominant characteristic of the American heritage in foreign 
mission is an amazing breadth of concern. Misinformation and malice com- 
bined have created an all-too-familiar stereotype of the missionary. He is 
painted as entirely concerned with “saving souls” in a narrow, proselytiz- 
ing and sectarian sense. The documents of missionary beginnings show 
the truth to be very different. In 1819 the first American missionaries 
sent to the Near East were instructed: “Ask yourselves two main ques- 
tions. ‘What good can be done?’ ‘By what means?’” That was a charter 
as broad as human life itself! 

In that same year the brig Thaddeus sailed from Boston for the Sand- 
wich islands. It carried the first company of missionaries to Hawaii. This 
was their commission from the American board: “Aim at nothing short 
of covering these islands with fruitful fields and pleasant dwellings, and 
schools and churches, and raising up the whole people to an elevated 
state of Christian civilization.” Hiram Bingham and company could hard- 
ly have foreseen the remarkable degree to which that would actually 
happen. Speaking a year ago to leading officials and legislators of Hawaii 
on Statehood Day, Abraham Akaka recalled for them the roots of Ha- 
waiian life today: “These missionaries, under God, became the greatest 
single influence in Hawaii’s whole development, politically, economically, 
educationally, socially, and religiously.” 

With differing details, the same kind of statement could be made of 
the fruits of missions in many areas. Pioneer missionaries, operating with 
a broadly creative conception of their task, laid broad foundations. 

A third characteristic of the American foreign missionary heritage is a 
strand of sacrificial devotion. To read the annals of the first generations 
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of missionaries is to rediscover a story of utter commitment to a great 
cause, with reckless disregard of probable cost. When the earliest mis- 
sionaries went out, they went out forever. They expected to die where they 
were assigned to serve. The early commissioning services abound with 
references to the prospect that the candidates will lay their bones in foreign 
soil. They sound almost as much like funeral services as commissionings. 

In the first American missionary station overseas, after 20 years there 
were more dead missionaries than live converts. The average life expec- 
tancy after beginning service was less than four years. This particular 
station was in western India, but the same kind of story is repeated in 
west Africa and in east Asia and around the globe. The missions and the 
younger churches for which American missions, under God, have been 
responsible were built upon the bodies of American young people. 

Today the fruit of such sacrificial devotion, by Christians of many na- 
tions, is a Christian community which is literally worldwide. In Arch- 
bishop Temple’s words: “As though in preparation for such a time as this, 
God has been building up a Christian fellowship which now extends 
into almost every nation, and binds citizens of them all together in true 
unity and mutual love. No human agency has planned this. It is the result 
of the great missionary enterprise of the last 150 years. It is the great 
new fact of our era.” 


Worldwide—But Only Beginning 

And yet the plain fact is that the Christian mission in the world, 1900 
years after Christ and 150 years after the beginning of the American 
foreign missionary movement, has only begun. 

It is true that the Christian community reaches around the earth and 
that indigenous Christian churches are found in almost every country 
under the sun. But at many points that community is so small and so 
weak as to be barely visible. After 140 years of American missions in 
Turkey, for example, there is even yet hardly the beginnings of a Turkish 
church. Throughout the whole Islamic world, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to Mindanao, the same paucity of Christian presence is an unmistakable 
fact. 

If one places his hand upon a large map of the world and traces with 
his finger a circle with a radius of 2,500 miles, with its center at Bangkok, 
that circle will include nearly one- half the population of the earth. And 
little more than one-half of 1 per cent of it is Christian. Moreover, vir- 
tually one-half of that population is under 21 years of age. Unless the 
mission of the church advances far more rapidly than it has been doing 
in the past half century, the Christian minority will be a declining part 
of mankind. Some months ago Martin Niemdller was quoted in The 
Christian Century as saying that “there is no chance that the world will 
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become Christian.” Niemdller’s conclusion we need not accept. But the 
fact remains that 1900 years of missions have only prepared a beachhead 
on every continent. Now we are ready to begin the real task of world 
missions. 

In another perspective, we see that for a century and a half American 
missionaries and others have been exploring what it means to make a 
Christian witness in areas traditionally dominated by the other great re- 
ligions. They have found out how to win converts from animism in 
considerable numbers, and they have found out how to win some on the 
fringes of the high religions. But these have been mostly the outcastes 
or the disinherited of their own societies. By and large the solid core of 
Hinduism, Buddism and Islam is still intact. The real encounter with the 
other faiths of men has only begun. 


Where From Here? 


What then are the horizons toward which we must move? The Chris- 
tian mission has now come of age. We are ready to face the fullness of 
our task. Which way shall we move? 

Certainly we must recover the ecumenical vision of the pioneers. The 
theme “Into All the World Together” is not merely a “study emphasis” for 
1960-61. It is an imperative of thought and prayer and action for the rest 
of the 20th century. The recent past in American missions has been a 
denominational interlude. Perhaps that was a necessary way of bringing 
whole church bodies into some sense of responsibility for mission. Now, 
however, we must move on and out into a renewed unity of effort. 

A second horizon for world missions today is to recover and reinterpret 
for our time the breadth and range of concern so notable in the pioneers. 
Christian missions are nothing less than our special channel of participa- 
tion, as members of the people of God, in the whole purpose of God for 
this planet. It is to bring all of humanity from its various separate and 
local histories—Indian, Chinese, African, European, American, Arabian— 
into one history. The center and norm and inspirer of that one history is 
to be Jesus Christ. And its character is to become peace and love. 

In other words, God’s purpose—and our times—demand a miracle! And 
this is precisely the miracle that the New Testament seems to be all 
about. “For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creation” (Galatians 6:15). (Or shall we say, neither religion nor 
secular idealism, neither foreign missions nor the United Nations—but 
only the remaking of the essential spirit of men.) “If any man is in 
Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, behold the new 
has come” (JI Corinthians 5:7). 

This, then, is a second necessary horizon for Christian world missions 
in our time. They must be seen as nothing less than a means to the 
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radical transformation of the quality of human existence in every society 
and every culture, to the end that one worldwide community of mankind 
may come into being in which the decisive power is the spirit of Christ. 


Equally, one finds in the sacrificial devotion of our heritage a guideline 
to the horizon of the Christian foreign missions. In the providence of God 
the dedicated enthusiasm of a few was the means of launching the foreign 
missionary movement. But today it is not enough for world missions to 
be either the hobby of a few or simply part of a “program” to which all 
church members contribute nominally and perhaps ignorantly or under 
mild protest. A worldwide mission, beginning at home and reaching to 
the ends of the earth, must be seen as the central expression of what 
it means to have Christian faith. 


In other words, the church exists not for itself, nor even for its own 
people and their upbuilding. Of course, it must upbuild and serve its 
own people. But essentially it exists for the world. It is not so much an end 
it itself as a means to an end which goes far beyond its own interests and 
may run counter to those interests. 


This is a costly view of the church, for it makes every congregation a 
missionary society and every Christian a missionary. And yet, this is 
the way it was always intended to be. Certainly this is the New Testa- 
ment understanding of the church. After 1900 years of church history 
and 150 years of American foreign missions, the churches are beginning 
to realize what the whole story has been all about. It is high time! 


“Heritage and Horizons in Missions’ by David M. Stowe. Copyright 1960 Christian 
Century Foundation. Reprinted by permission from The Christian Century (Nov. 9, 
1960 issue). 


Brazilian Complacency 


VIOLA REED 


Mission work in Brazil offers tremendous opportunities and many difh- 
culties. Many souls have been seeking the Lord and they welcome the 
opportunity to get to know Him. They readily accept God’s rich gift 
of salvation and become living stones in Christ’s Church. 

But with the vast majority the story is quite different. The missionary 
often meets with stubborn resistance or cold indifference. At times priests 
will do their best to incite the people to oppose those who preach the 
good news of a free and immediate salvation and sometimes they are 
successful. 


Students waiting for the 
dinner bell in  Londrina 
school. 


Most people have neither sufficient courage nor will power to overcome 
their traditional complacency, so they do not examine the Word of God 
and learn of His bountiful promises. Generally it requires persistent effort 
(and always it requires persistent prayer) to sufficiently break Satan’s 
grip that such people may become interested in the Gospel. 

We are continually reminded that “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places .. .” 
and that only by dedication and continued prayer can we see God’s 
Kingdom advance. 
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NIGERIA 


African Crossroads 


ALTON C. O. HALVERSON 


Due to the concern over Congo’s chaos, the world’s headlines have per- 
haps slighted the common sense development of free, progressive Nigeria. 
It is the most populous of Africa’s countries and has been called the 
“India of Africa.” Nigeria’s 37 million people live in three corners of a 
great “Y” that is stamped upon the country by two large rivers. Nigeria 
lies at one of the major linguistic crossroads of Africa. It has three 
of the six great African language barriers. 

The Lutheran Church of Denmark began mission work in 1912 in the 
southeastern. corner of the Northern region which forms the roof of 
Nigeria with its 20 million, mostly Moslems. Since World War II the 
former UELC has contributed to this work 17 missionaries. Together with 
the 40 Danish missionaries and the local clergy of 20 ordained Africans, the 
Church moves forward. 

The Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria has an outstanding evan- 
gelistic program involving 350 evangelists. There is a baptized membership 
of 8,200 Christians with 26 schools, 1 hospital, 11 dispensaries and in- 
numerable Christian bookstores. 

May the printed and spoken Word of God gain the hearing and hearts 
of Africans at the crossroads. 


Dedication service in 
Pella, Nigeria. 
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Lutheran Mission in Colombia 


A. C. MORCK 


Organized as an autonomous body in 1958, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church—Colombia Synod consists of seven congregations and as many 
preaching places in connection with which it operates ten elementary 
schools. A training school (secondary-Bible-normal) prepares teachers, 
evangelists and local leaders. Supervision of the educational program is 
in the hands of a local man with specialized training (M.A.) at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Four ordained Colombian pastors and a theological candidate, all trained 
abroad, carry the major responsibility of the parish ministry and, assisted 
by evangelists, direct the congregation’s evangelistic outreach. Only one 
of the three foreign clergymen is full-time in the parish ministry. The 


Classroom in El Cocuy, Colombia 


other two are in education, literature and administration. Three women 
workers devote part of their time to teaching and part to parish work. 
Areas calling for immediate development are: 1) an effective lay wit- 
ness on the parish level, 2) a strategic ministry among university students, 
and 3) a ministry to the Jews. 
Launched in 1936 by an independent group, the Lutheran Mission in 
Colombia became the responsibility of the ELC and the UELC in 1946. 
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CAMEROUN 


Jalse Foundation 


HARRIET STOVNER 


“Unless the Lord builds the house, those who build it labor in vain. 
Unless the Lord watches over the city, the watchman stays awake in 
vain.” (Psalm 127:1) 

He was my cook—this young fellow of about twenty. When I first be- 
came acquainted with him he expressed a desire “to walk with Jesus,” 
but I soon discovered his was a life of compromise. 

He had chosen to marry a pagan girl. She had been married before 
and her husband was dead. 

In spite of our trying to persuade him to wait, he married. His first 
married years were difficult and miserable. About two years ago God 
was permitted to “control” his heart and life, and he became a new creature 
in Christ. Whereas he beat her before, now he sings and testifies before 
her. She is rebellious, but that rebellious spirit cannot resist a “Christ-like 
spirit” for long. I believe she, too, will be saved. 


Housemothers at the Orphanage in Meiganga 
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HONGKONG 


Opportunities Unlimited 


LILLIAN C. LANDAHL 


The boundaries of Hongkong are very limited, but there is plenty of 
opportunity for expanding Christian work. There are, first of all, the 
large resettlement areas with their multi-story blocks, some of them 
housing up to 2500 persons. Roof-top schools give underprivileged chil- 
dren an opportunity to go to school, not only to learn the three R’s, but 
to hear the story of Jesus and His love. Adults in these blocks are reached 
through evening classes and meetings. 


Roof-top schools are located atop large resettlement area housing in Hongkong 


Another area that has opened up is Kun Tong, a new factory town built 
on land reclaimed from the sea. Here thousands of people live and work— 
a challenging mission field. 

The increasing number of middle schools and the increasing demand 
fer English Bible classes in the schools offer another opportunity for 


service—an opportunity to reach young people. Yes, there still are widening 
horizons in Hongkong. 
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Missionary Norlie writes of the urgency of 
reaching the Malagasy with the Light of the 
Gospel. 


Lest We Be Too Late 


K. L. NORLIE 
Pes a year ago 


mission work was begun at 
Angobigoby. One of those who re- 
ceived us with enthusiasm from the 
beginning and who took active part 
in the daily instruction and worship 
was Chief Nivaky. He encouraged 
the children to come to the cate- 
chist for daily instruction. It was a 
pleasure to see the progress of the 
class. By Christmas they had learned 
much of the Catechism as well as 
Christmas songs and recitations. 

As the months went by Nivaky 
learned about the way of salvation, 
but the complete truth of sin and 
its consequences on the one hand 
and salvation in Christ Jesus on the 
other hand had not sunk deep 
enough into his heart to cause him 
to separate from the heathen cus- 
toms or to give up his polygamy. 

Suddenly Nivaky became very 
ill. After two days of intense pain 
his relatives brought him to the na- 
tive medical doctor but he was un- 
able to help him; so he sent Niva- 
ky to the European doctor at Am- 
bovombe. He was too weak for the 
necessary operation and so was sent 
right home again. On the way he 
died! As far as we know he was 
still an unsaved soul. Perhaps if the 
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catechist had realized that Nivaky’s 
days were so closely numbered, he 
might have striven more to lead 
him to full faith in Jesus. 

There are so many unsaved Niva- 
kys who are willing to hear and 
learn. There are many others who 
do not even know enough to want 
to hear and learn. In the Beloha 
area alone there are still approxi- 
mately 27,000 souls without Christ. 
We must pray and work that the 
light of the Gospel may reach the 
hearts of these multitudes before it 
is too late. 

Pray with us for the native cate- 
chists, teachers and pastors that they 
too, will see the urgency of reach- 
ing their brethren with the Gospel. 


Miss Schick will be commissioned on 
Palm Sunday at Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, and will leave 
soon after for Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


God Calling Yet! 


ROSEMARIE E. SCHICK 


God calling yet!—shall I not hear? 

Earth’s pleasures shall I still hold 
dear? 

Shall life’s swift passing years all fly, 

And still my soul in slumbers lie? 


ECENTLY the words of this 

hymn became more meaning- 
ful to me. “Is God calling me?” I 
wondered. 

God indeed calls me—and all lost 
sinners—to return to him and to 
serve him by witnessing of Christ 
in love and service to others. This 
calling by God continues in spite 
of my forgetfulness of his love, my 
neglect of his Word and prayer, and 
my resistance to his will in my life. 

Circumstances and people change. 
Time passes quickly, making 
changes in our lives. Time and God 
sometimes also change the condi- 
tions of our service. Maybe it is to 
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a different location—maybe to a 
different form of service. 

Five years ago my call was to 
work as secretary in the office of the 
Brotherhood of American Lutheran 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. One 
year ago the location of my work 
changed to Minneapolis because of 
the merger into The American Lu- 
theran Church. I think God has used 
this service, but now he is chang- 
ing both my location and form of 
service. Soon I will leave my work 
in Minneapolis, with its many bless- 
ings of associations, encouragement, 
and inspiration; and I will leave 
relatives in Nebraska and Ohio to 
travel to Ethiopia where I will serve 
as secretary in the Lutheran Mission 
in Addis Ababa. 

Why? Why? 

No words of mine can better ex- 


press WHY than those of the hymn: 


God calling yet!—Shall I not rise? 
Can I his loving voice despise, 
And basely his kind care repay? 
He calls me still: can I delay? 


God has called me. Can I delay? 
Can the Baby Jesus in Bethlehem’s 
manger be ignored? Can the tri- 
umphant Lord of Palm Sunday be 
overlooked? Can the crucified Christ 
of Calvary be forgotten? Can the 
glory of the risen Christ of Easter 
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be neglected? The same Son of God 
who gave his life for me, who said 
“Come and see,” now says “Go and 
tell.” 

My call is to go to Ethiopia. Your 
call may be right where you are. 
“Go and tell”—the call continues to 
come. Go and tell your family—go 
and tell your neighbor—go and tell 
someone on the other side of the 
city—go and tell people in hospitals 
and institutions—Go and tell. 

Tell of Christ’s giving of him- 
self for each one of us, of God’s plan 
of salvation for us. Tell the news 
that “Jesus Christ is the same yester- 


day and today and for ever,” and 
that we can depend on God’s ever- 
lasting love for us. 

Whatever our talents, God can use 
them. He won’t give us a blueprint 
of the coming years. He just calls— 
and he will sustain those he sends. 

My trip to Ethiopia and the 
events of the coming years are un- 
certain. Who of us knows the events, 
the friends, the circumstances of the 
coming years? God just asks us to 
believe con his Son, trust and follow 
him—one step at a time. 

He calls YET—Can I delay? 


eee 


A comprehensive study of the Protestant Missionary Enterprise in Can- 
ada and the United States was recently issued by The Missionary Re- 
search Library of which Dr. Frank W. Price is the director and Clara E. 
Orr the research assistant. 

The report in its opening paragraph gives the encouraging news of 
steady growth in numbers of missionaries: Protestant churches throughout 
the world are sending 42,250 missionaries to lands other than their own. 
Of this number 27,219 or 64.4 per cent go from North America, the 
United States and Canada. The North American missionary force has 
increased 81 per cent during the past ten years—8.6 per cent since 1958. 
These missionaries are serving in 146 countries and territories. The in- 
come of their supporting societies and boards reached a total of almost 
170 million dollars in 1959 of which $163,680,500.00 was contributed in 
the United States. 

But the report also has a discouraging note in the last sentence of the 
paragraph, quoted above: “This represents an average of $2.75 per Prot- 
estant member in the U.S., donated for the world Christian enterprise.” 

The Christian Century comments on this: “If there is joy there must 
also be shame in the fact that we are accomplishing so much with so little. 
How can Christians in the most prosperous land in the world and in all 
time justify the fact that they give an average of only five cents a week 
in obedience to their Lord’s command that they go and teach all nations? 
Odious comparisons are not required. We know that we can more than 
treble our contributions to missions without the slightest personal dis- 
comfort.” 


Mrs. C. W. Landahl 


Ate a C. HOLMBERG was born in Helsingborg, Sweden, February 
21, 1879. She came to America in 1889, having her home in Rock 
Island, Illinois, where she attended Augustana College. Completing nurses’ 
training at Augustana Hospital in Chicago, she took special courses in 
New York and left as missionary to China in 1898 under the Hauge 
Synod. She was married to Rev. C. W. Landahl in 1899 and served as 
missionary with her husband in China until 1939. Mrs. Landahl passed 
away on January 27, 1961 at the home of her son, Carl Landahl in Min- 
neapolis. Her two daughters who are missionaries in the China area were 
also with her at the time of her last illness. She is survived by her hus- 
band, five daughters, two sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Mrs. Landahl was one of the pioneer missionaries to the interior of 
China, working most of her life in Hupeh Province about 500 miles up 
the Han River from Hankow. The life of the pioneer missionary was one 
of frequent privation and danger. Bandits, conflicts between rival war- 
lords, and revolutions punctuated the long period of service given by the 
Landahls in their beloved China. This did not daunt them nor dim their 
zeal nor joy in service. Mrs. Landahl was always actively witnessing of 
Christ, her Savior. For her to speak of Christ was as natural as breathing. 
The marvel of His love never grew dim for her eyes. 

Her husband’s farewell words after their long life of partnership in 
the work gives witness of their fellowship in Christ and with one another. 
“God, give her peace and quiet—with thanks to you, dear wife, all your 
love. Jesus has joy over you. A matchless life cannot be wasted. God’s 
peace be with you, Amen.” 

Funeral services were held in St. Anthony Park Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul, January 30, with interment at Hillside Cemetery in the section re- 
served for missionaries of our Church. 
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The Birthday Calendar 


Mar. 15—-Mr. Paul Kuder 
Lutheran Mission Wantoat 
Box No. 56, Madang 
Territory of New Guinea 

Mar. 16—Rev. Caroll Ellertson 
20 Disa Avenue 
Wiroinia, Oly Pos: 

Union of South Africa 

Mar. 17—Mrs. Oscar Noss 
Betare-Oya, via Douala 
Cameroun, Africa 

Mar. 19—Mrs. John H. Kuder 
Lutheran Mission 
Box No. 80, Lae 
Territory of New Guinea 

Mar. 20—Mrs. F. Martin Braaten 
College Protestante, B. P. 6 
Ngaoundere, Cameroun, Africa 

Mar. 20-——Rev. Edward Sovik* 
1120 Forest Avenue 
Northfield, Minn. 

Mar. 21—Rev. Herman Bly 
29 Ling Chung Road 
Kaohsiung, Taiwan (Formosa) 

Mar. 22—Revy. F. S. Hallanger 
BaPa5os 
Tananarive, Madagascar 

Mar. 23——Miss Henninge Astrup* 
32 Havelock Street 
Eshowe, Natal, South Africa 

Mar. 23—Mrs. Hiram Ellingson 
Behara via Amboasary-Sud 
Madagascar 

Mar. 23—Rev. Herbert Hannemann 
Lutheran Mission Kewamugl 
Nondugl, E. H. D. 

Territory of New Guinea 

Mar. 23—Mrs. Robert Kasperson 
2423 Como Avenue 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 

Mar. 24—Mrs. Benjamin F. Davis 
Lutheran Mission Sumburu 
Kundiawa, E. H. D. 

Territory of New Guinea 

Mar. 24—Mrs. Donald Flaten 
Poli via Garoua 
Cameroun, Africa 

Mar. 26—Miss Sylvia Lee 
Ft. Dauphin, Madagascar 

Mar. 26—Miss Bertha Rorstad 
Ft. Dauphin, Madagascar 

Mar. 27—Mr. George E. Groat 
Lutheran Mission Yagaum 
Box No. 56, Madang 
Territory of New Guinea 


Mar. 27—Mrs. Everett Savage 
19 Yen Ping St. 
Keelung, Taiwan (Formosa) 
Mar. 28—Mrs. John DeYoung 
2210, 2 Chome Sanno 
Ota Ku, Tokyo 
Japan 
Mar. 28—Rev. Arvild Jacobson 
Ambovombe, Madagascar 
Mar. 29—Dr. T. G. Braun 
Lutheran Mission Hospital Yagaum 
Box No. 56, Madang 
Territory of New Guinea 
Mar. 30—Miss Fern Logeman 
Lutheran Mission Hospital Yagaum 
Box No. 56, Madang 
Territory of New Guinea 
Mar. 30—Mrs. Andrew Okland 
Meiganga via Douala 
Cameroun, Africa 
Mar. 31—Rev. Leo Lellelid 
Ft. Dauphin, Madagascar 
Mar. 31—Mr. Alex Overvold 
Velva, N. Dak. 
Apr. 1—Miss Mayme Stevenson 
Ft. Dauphin, Madagascar 
Apr. 3—Rev. Rodney Ellertson 
Meiganga via Douala 
Cameroun, Africa 

Apr. 3—Rev. Olger Quanrud 
Apartado Aereo No. 6 
Sogamosa, Boyaca 
Colombia 

Apr. 4—Rev. Robert Fedde 
(Gai He 
Cianorte via Maringa 
Parana, Brazil 

Apr. 4—Mrs. Herbert Hannemann 
Lutheran Mission Kewamugl 
Nondugl, E. H. D. 
Territory of New Guinea 

Apr. 4—Mrs. Robert Hueter 
875 Sheridan Avenue 
Columbus 9, Ohio 

Apr. 4—Mrs. Philip Luttio 
1984 Otsu Dori, Shimada Shi 
Shizuoka Ken, Japan 

Apr. 4—Mrs. Kenneth Mesplay 
Lutheran Mission 
Box No. 80, Lae 
Territory of New Guinea 


Apr. 4—Miss Charlotte Kempfer 
Lutheran Mission 
Box 22, Wau 
Territory of New Guinea 

Apr. 6—Miss Jeanette Engesather 
5 Avenue Jean-Jaures 
Crosne (S. et O.), France 

Apr. 6—Mrs. Morris Sorenson 
66 Hayashi Cho, Bunkyo-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 

Apr. 6—Miss Jean Wang 
377 Sumiyoshi Cho 
Kamikanuki, Numazu Shi 
Shizuoka Ken, Japan 

Apr. 7—Miss Helen Danielson 
Apartado Aereo 66 
LaDorado, Caldas 
Colombia, S. Am. 

Apr. 7—Rev. Carl W. Oberdorfer 
Gudur, Nellore District 
Andhra State, India 

Apr. 7—Rev. K. N. Tvedt* 
Ephrata, Washington 


* Retired Missionaries 


THE MISSIONARY 
422 So. Fifth St. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Parish name 


Apr. 7—Mrs. Alfred Walck 
Lutheran Mission Baitabag 
Box No. 56, Madang 
Territory of New Guinea 

Apr. 8—Rev. Palmer Anderson 
Tao Fong Shan 
Shatin, Hongkong 

Apr. 9—Mr. Richard Blundell 
Mission Protestante 
Poli, via Garoua 
Cameroun, Africa 

Apr. 10—Miss Verna Syverson 
c/o Pension 
14 rue Stanislas 
Paris 6e, France 

Apr. 10—Mrs. Erwin Toso 
Ft. Dauphin, Madagascar 

Apr. 12—Miss Ruth Christiansen 
292 Willard Ave. 

Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Please send full particulars and 
supplies for a Missionary sub- 
scription campaign in our parish. 


Pastor 


Address 


Zone State. 


City 
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Worbpb Missions 
MONTH 


~ In the past several years many congregations have promoted the cause 


_ of World Missions with a subscription campaign for THE MISSIONARY 
during WORLD MISSIONS MONTH. 


Ld 


May we suggest this for your parish this year. Subscription kits with 
all necessary materials and helpful suggestions are ready and available. 
A small group or parish organization can complete a campaign in 
one day or less. 


THE MISSIONARY in its 24th year of publication naturally enjoys 
a considerable circulation in the old ELC parishes of our church; but 
has almost none in the former ALC and UELC parishes. 


Dear former ALC and UELC Pastors: 


What better time than now to correct this situation. Twenty new 
subscriptions in every parish will do it. 


Clip the coupon and mail today. 


Ofc romemnces 


P.S. For former ELC Pastors too. 
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eA he said to them, “Go into 
all the world and preach the gospel 
to the whole creation. He who be- 
lieves and is baptized will be saved; 
but he who does not believe will 


be condemned.” Luke 16:15-16 
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We Are His Witnesses 


Ceci, M. JOHNSON 


“But ye shall receive power, when 
the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and 
ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. And when he had said these 
things, as they were looking, he was 
taken up; and a cloud received him 
out of their sight” (Acts 1:8-9) . 


E HAVE always been inter- 
ested in the last words of 
well-known men and women. If 
their minds are clear and keen, the 
knowledge that the end is near will 
often lead them to leave behind 
some treasured words of wisdom 
and inspiration. Even the final whis- 
pers of sainted parents and grand- 
parents are sometimes passed along 
from one generation to the next. 
But greatest of all well-known peo- 
ple is Jesus—God’s own Son and 
our Savior. Isn’t it strange, then, 
that so little attention is given to 
His last words? Did you remember 
them before the verses quoted above 
served to refresh your memory? 
These words were spoken to the 
charter members of the Christian 
Church, and outline the great work 
of the Church for all time. Some- 


times you and I get lost among the 
many activities and organizations, 
not to mention the appeals and 
drives. At such times, we who claim 
membership in the Christian Church 
need to be reminded that what 
Jesus promised was that we should 
be His witnesses—and that we 
should begin witnessing at home 
and continue on to the ends of the 
earth, 

But our witnessing hasn’t always 
been so faithful and fruitful even 
in Jerusalem—which, for us, is right 
in our home towns. How many in 
our very neighborhoods—perhaps in 
our Sunday school and Bible classes 
too—yes, even within our very own 
families, are not lost to our heaven- 
ly Father and His Church! True, 
the fault may not always be ours, 
but why must our spiritual interest 
so often start and stop with finding 
out who or what is at fault? Ours 
is not the place to fix the blame; 
ours is only the privilege of being 
Christ’s witnesses. 


Who Is a Witness? 
Just exactly who is a witness? Let 
the Apostle John answer in his Gos- 
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pel (first chapter): “On the morrow 
he was minded to go forth into 
Galilee, and he findeth Philip: and 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow me... 
Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith 
unto him. We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Joseph. And Nathanael 
said unto him, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip saith 
unto him, Come and see.” 

A witness is a person who has 
seen or heard or experienced some- 
thing firsthand, and who is there- 
fore able to say for sure that that 
something actually happened. Philip 
was a witness because he had found 
Jesus (according to verse 43, Jesus 
had found Philip first—it is always 
true that a soul can look for the 
Savior and find Him only because 
the Savior is already looking for 
that soul), had seen Him with his 
own eyes and heard Him with his 
own ears, and was therefore able 
to tell Nathanael, and invite him to 
find and see and hear Jesus too. 

Now you and I have never seen 
our Savior in the flesh, but we have 
come face to face with Him in the 
spirit as the Word of God has been 
read and preached. Then, if we 
have received Him as our very own 
and are depending on Him alone 
to save us, we are also experiencing 
firsthand the forgiveness of sins, 
peace with God, and life in Christ. 
But Jesus did not die only for our 
forgiveness and peace and life; He 
died to make these blessings avail- 
able to the whole world. So we, like 
Philip, begin at home to tell the 
world, inviting others one by one to 


“come and see” Jesus Christ as their 
crucified Savior and risen Lord. This 
is the privilege of every Christian, 
but we who teach surely have special 
opportunities for such witnessing to 
our classes. They should be drawn 
to “come and see’ Jesus, not only 
by the Word we teach and the 
Church we claim, but most of all 
by the lives we live all of the time. 


Learning From Philip 

We can learn several lessons about 
witnessing from this man Philip. 
After he himself became a follower 
of Jesus, he lost no time in looking 
up one friend—a chap named Na- 
thanael. So much of our thought 
and effort is taken up with groups 
and organizations and congregations 
—and with Sunday school and Bible 
departments and classes too—that 
the individual souls in them are 
often overlooked entirely. At least 
twenty-one times, it is recorded in 
the New Testament that Jesus took 
time from ministering to the multi- 
tudes in order to speak with indi- 
viduals. Dare we become too “busy” 
with group work for Christ to intro- 
duce Him to a single soul? 

Philip had time to look up just 
one friend, Nathanael, and tell him 
simply: ‘“‘We have found . .. Jesus.” 
That's all—no sermon, no strain, no 
scene! While we sometimes excuse 
ourselves from witnessing with our 
lips on the ground that we are not 
“preachers,” is there a Christian 
anywhere who cannot tell even one 
friend: “I have found Jesus’? Note, 
too, the voice of experience in 
Philip’s word to Nathanael. He told 
of the Savior he himself had found. 
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You and I who teach cannot con- 
tent ourselves with inviting others 
along to a worship service or some 
other meeting where the pastor or 
someone else will do the witnessing 
for Christ. It’s all right for our wit- 
nessing to begin in this way, but 
let this never be the end of it! Your 
class and mine and the whole world, 
for that matter, need to see and 
hear and know what Jesus means 
to us as our Savior and Lord. 
Nathanael responded to Philip’s 
simple testimony by trying to start 
an argument, asking whether Naza- 
reth was good enough to be the 
home town of the Christ. Some of 
our inviting and witnessing will be 
met with argument about religion 
too—after all, it’s a favorite dodge. 
But while Philip let it go, you and 
I may take it up and find ourselves 
getting absolutely nowhere or even 
being argued “under the table” by 
the very one we are trying to lead 
to the Lord. (Has it ever happened 
that we have been outdone along 
this line by a student—and a little 
one at that?) If we argue, we make 
a sad mistake, because we are not 
called to be wranglers about religion 
but witnesses for Jesus Christ. Phil- 
ip’s reply to Nathanael was a classic. 
It cut the argument short and 
brought his friend to Jesus. Per- 
haps you and I may use his reply 
sometime with the same result, in 


the classroom or out of it, with a 
student or with someone else— 
“Come and see.” 

So far, every mention of the word 
witnesses has been in the English 
language, but if I were to give that 
word in Greek, you would be re- 
minded at once of another word 
which seems to have a meaning that 
is quite different, the word martyrs. 
But martyrs means witnesses! The 
Christian martyrs of old were wit- 
nesses too, those witnesses who 
choose to die rather than to stop 
telling the world about Jesus. Their 
witnessing for Christ cost them their 
lives. 

Our witnessing for our Savior will 
cost us our lives too! Not in the 
wild animal pit or on the rack or 
under the headsman’s axe, but rather 
in the giving of ourselves over com- 
pletely to Christ as living sacrifices 
for the telling and showing of the 
world. Paul put it this way: “I 
have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me: and that life 
which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself up for me.” When you 
and J, like Paul, have sacrificed 
our whole selves to living and wit- 
nessing for our Savior—men and 
women and boys and girls every- 
where will see and hear Jesus living 
in us, and will know that we are 
His witnesses. ‘Then, they will “come 
and see.” 


The Reverend Cecil M. Johnson is 
serving a parish at Starkweather, North 
Dakota. 


(One in a Series) 


Let’s Teach the 


NCE again, we appeal: Let’s 
teach Bible handling! Skill in 
handling the Scriptures is acquired 
by instruction and practice: by 
teaching the symbols and mechanics 
of the Bible and by exercising and 
drilling in Bible handling. 
Scriptural inspiration for teaching 
Bible handling is found in I John 
1:1: “That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, 
ofthe Word of Lites.) betissex- 
amine our Bible teaching in all of 
our Sunday school classes to see 
whether we are doing what we 
should to help our pupils of all 
ages handle the Word of Life! I 
can’t think of anything that we seek 
to teach with less use of our hands 
than the Bible. I am not thinking 
here of projects and activities em- 
phasized by many experts; I am 
thinking of using our hands to han- 
dle the Bible itself; I am thinking 
of always teaching from the Bible 
in such ways that our pupils will al- 
ways have to have a Bible and han- 


FrisBiE L. YOUNG 


dle it during Bible study. More pu- 
pils below confirmation age would 
have their own Bibles and bring 
them to Sunday school class, I am 
sure, if we required them to handle 
with their hands the Word of Life, 
as St. John suggests. 

We have touched upon the teach- 
ing of Bible handling through grade 
five. We turn now to grades six, 
seven, eight, and post-confirmation 
Bible classes. 


Grade Eight 

There is no suggested Bible study 
in On the Way. Pupils in Grade 
Eight are supposed to be in first- 
year confirmation class. It is taken 
for granted they will have a heavy 
program of Catechism and Bible 
study in confirmation class. The em- 
phasis in On the Way, therefore, is 
not on Bible study nor on Catechism 
study requiring a lot of preparation, 
as for confirmation class, but upon 
getting pupils to discuss in class the 
issues of life “on the way” with 
Christ. The teaching of Bible han- 
dling in class without any required 
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effort outside of class should fit into 
the plan of On the Way excellent- 
ly. It could be made a part of the 
opening or closing devotions in 
class. If pastor and teacher work 
together, the Bible handling that 
there may not be time for in con- 
firmation class could be done in 
Sunday school class. In any event, 
if Bible handling is to be taught in 
Grade eight, the teacher will have 
to devise his own exercises and 
drills. 


Grades Six and Seven 

‘Teachers of Forward With Christ 
and The March of Faith will have 
to supply their own Bible handling 
exercises also because the suggested 
Bible studies in these textbooks em- 
phasize Bible message teaching large- 
ly. This is as it should be, but it 
places the responsibility of provid- 
ing opportunity for pupils to handle 
the Bible on the teachers. Let’s not 
fail our pupils! It should be pointed 
out here that Forward With Christ 
lays its chief Bible study emphasis 
upon daily using of the Bible by 
the pupils and The March of Faith 
upon Bible reference reading in 
preparation of the lesson. These 
phases of Bible study will be dis- 
cussed in future articles. Right now 
we are concerned with that which 
is more strictly Bible handling. 

The first step in providing some 
Bible handling in these two classes, 
as in others, is to have pupils look 
up, read, and mark in their Bibles 
the verses to be memorized. If pu- 
pils have not memorized the names 
of the books of the New Testament 
in order, this should surely be done. 


Even if they have memorized them, 
pupils will profit from repetition. 
My experience has been that I must 
repeat them regularly if I want to 
be able to recall the names of the 
books of the Bible readily. Besides, 
our purpose now is not merely to 
see that our pupils can recite the 
names of the books of the New Tes- 
tament readily, but that they can 
use such knowledge in handling the 
New Testament. The suggestions of- 
fered in previous articles for mem- 
orizing the names of the books of 
the Old Testament and similar ex- 
ercises and drills in handling may 
be found practicable and helpful. 
The teaching of Bible handling 
in every class in Sunday school, and 
especially in high school and adult 
Bible class, is essential. Witness all 
the people who confess that they 
do not know how to use their Bible 
as they would like to be able to. 
As I see it, this is the area of Bible 
teaching among us that needs the 
greatest attention. Many of our peo- 
ple wish that they could be better 
witnesses for their Lord and to their 
church’s Scriptural position. How 
many times I hear people say: “I 
wish I could handle the Bible as the 
two young missionaries who stood 
at our front door the other day 
were able to” or “I wish I could 
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have taken my Bible and shown the 
representatives of such-and-such a 
sect what our Church teaches... . 
I could tell them what we believe, 
but I couldn’t show them that it 
is the teaching of the Scriptures by 
turning to proof passages in the 
Bible.” 

It is not only that our pupils 
should be able to meet all the door- 
bell-ringing representatives of sects 
with Bible in hand and match their 
skill in paging through the Scrip- 
tures. However, if our people could 
do this, such representatives would 
be challenged with the Scriptural 
stand and spirituality of our Church 
and its people. The time has surely 
come for us Lutherans to offer this 
challenge. But even more important 


reasons for teaching Bible handling 
are the Scriptural nurture and spir- 
itual enrichment and satisfaction 
that skill in using the Bible gives 
our people themselves. 

I am not going to offer specific 
procedures for teaching Bible han- 
dling in high school and Bible 
classes. Those that have been sug- 
gested for Bible handling instruc- 
tion and practice in other classes 
can be used in these classes. My ex- 
perience has been that mature pu- 
pils enjoy handling the Word of 
Life with their hands as much, if 
not more, than younger pupils do. 
Every procedure used with the 
younger ones works with few ex- 
ceptions just as effectively and bene- 
ficially with the older ones. 


(To be continued) 


VCS TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Department of Education of the ELC is serving in a 
limited way again this year as a placement agency for vaca- 


tion church school teachers. 


Application forms for parishes needing teachers and for 
teachers seeking positions are available from the VCS Teach- 
ers’ Placement Service, Department of Education, ELC, 421 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15. 


VOLUNTEER TEACHERS NEEDED 


A special committee, Lawrence Olson, Selmer K. Berg and 
Alfiea Arnesen, are at work attempting to supply teachers 
who are in a position to serve with little or no remunera- 
tion to areas where such help is needed in order to carry on a 
vacation church school. Volunteer teachers and schools in 
mission areas should contact either Selmer Berg, 2442 28th 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, or Miss Alfiea Arnesen, Alberta, 


Minnesota. 


The Call to the Summer Institute 


ELMER O. ELLEFSON 


E INVITE your attention to 

the schedule of summer in- 
stitutes for church school workers 
for 1951. Local committees in charge 
of the respective institutes are hard 
at work providing for you the very 
best in the way of program. 

For those who have not attended 
an institute of this kind, we might 
say that the purpose is to help par- 
ents and church school workers in 
the Christian teaching and training 
of the children and young people. 
We are commissioned by our Lord 
to be diligent in teaching His Word 
to our children. The institute pro- 
grams give help in the organization 
and administration of the church 
school, guidance in the use of visual 
materials, and assistance in lesson 
preparation and presentation. The 
emphasis may vary somewhat in the 
different places, but basically the 
institutes are alike. 

Each day we begin with a Bible 
study, followed by sessions on the 
practical aspects of church school 
work. The afternoon is given over 
to a forum hour, plus time for 
recreation and relaxation. The day’s 
program closes with a vesper serv- 
ice. 

We urge Sunday school teachers, 
officers, parents, and children to at- 
tend. It is true that the program is 
geared particularly to Sunday school 
workers, but there is much for par- 
ents too. Then, of course, it really 
wouldn’t be a true Sunday school 


setting without the children and 
young people. 

Someone said at one of the in- 
stitutes last summer: “It would be 
fine if more young couples would 
come.” We agree, and ask you to 
call this to the attention of some 
of your younger families. 

Again we want to urge the local 
boards of education to send as many 
teachers as possible with expenses 
paid. The Sunday schools which 
have been doing this for some time 
are agreed that it is very much 
worthwhile. 

Now is the time to make prepara- 
tions for the summer institute. Se- 
lect the place and date which suits 
you best, and send in your name as 
soon as possible to the registrar or 
dean. From him you may also re- 
ceive further information which you 
might like to have. 
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THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 
SUMMER INSTITUTES FOR CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS 
1951 
. Crooked Lake Bible Camp, Hatley, Wisconsin............ July 15-21 


Registrar: Mrs. Lester Peterson, Rosholt, Wisconsin 


. Epping Bible Camp, Epping, North Dakota.............. July 22-26 


Registrar: Rev. Norman Prestbye, Culbertson, Montana 


. Green Lake Bible Camp, Spicer, Minnesota............ August 19-25 


Registrar: Rev. La Verne Nelson, 7044 Logan Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


. Lake Shetek Bible Camp, Slayton, Minnesota.......... August 26-29 


Dean: Rev. G. O. Gronseth, Heron Lake, Minnesota 


. Lake Wapogasset Lutheran Bible Camp, Amery, Wisconsin. .July 15-21 


Miss Agnes Syverson, 642 Putnam Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


King’s Hill Camp, Neihart,“Montanay oe. \ee tenis «ae eles July 23-26 


Dean: Rev. A. B. Gravdal, Choteau, Montana 


. Lutherdale, Lauderdale Lake, Elkhorn, Wisconsin......... July 22-28 


Registrar: Mrs. Henry Koepke, 3737 West Lyndale St., Chicago 47, 
Illinois 


. Lutherhaven, Coeur d'Alene, Tdahoin aj tencr a. ttt opens July 25-28 
Registrar: (tentative) 
. Lather College Decorah, Lowa. 5. 8 indies ou cate nee eee July 22-27 


Registrar: Rev. N. O. Dversdal, Decorah, Iowa 


Ne-So-Dak Bible Camp, Waubay, South Dakota............ July 8-14 
Dean: Rev. Conrad Thompson, Watertown, South Dakota 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington....July 29-August 1 
Registrar: Mrs. N. W. Urness, c/o Trinity Lutheran Church 


. Red Willow Bible Camp, Binford, North Dakota............ July 4-8 


Registrar: O. C. Monson, Petersburg, North Dakota 


. Riverside Bible Camp; Story Gity, lowavs ....0i.00a.eka deen July 11-15 


Dean: Pastor P. E. Onstad, Slater, Iowa 


THE TEACHER’S CLOSET 


REIDAR A. DAEHLIN 


“But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into. thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door, pray to the 
Father who is in secret; and thy 
Father . . . shall reward thee open- 
ly” (Matthew 6:6). 


‘““Even As He Is Risen” 


‘HIS phrase is easily recognized 

as part of the last clause in the 
explanation of the Second Article 
of the Creed. The whole clause 
says: “Even as He is risen, and 
lives and reigns to all eternity. This 
is most certainly true.” 

Sometimes when we teach the 
Second Article of the Creed, this 
fact, that the Risen Christ lives and 
reigns, gets too light an emphasis. 
Therefore it is good, occasionally, to 
take the whole paragraph _back- 
wards, working up from the bottom. 
Let’s try ‘it: 

“Even as He is risen, and lives 
and reigns...” Just because Jesus 
Christ lives and rules, therefore I 
must serve Him. Serve Him, not 
occasionally, like someone who is 
temporarily hired from the outside, 
but as one who lives day by day in 
His kingdom. 

I live constantly in His kingdom 
because I am His own. I belong 
to Him. 

How can this be? How can I, 
who am by nature a lost and con- 


demned creature, be His own? Be- 
cause I have been “bought with a 
price.” I was purchased in a spe- 
cial way that really makes me His. 
Not with ordinary coin. Not with 
silver and gold. But with His own 
life, His death and suffering, His 
life-blood. The purchase not only 
made me His again and returned 
me to where I belong, but it also 
freed me from what I was—“‘lost and 
condemned’’—and restored me _ to 
Himself. 

This is why He is my Lord, He 


who is both God and man. 
* * * 
Let me never forget that it is the 
Risen Christ, the Living Lord, and 
the Reigning King to whom I be- 
long. His resurrection is the foun- 
dation of all we teach and proclaim. 
It is the theme of the New Testa- 
ment. 
Let me pick up my Bible and 
look through a few passages: 
Acts 13:30: God raised Christ 
from the dead. He was seen of 
many. Acts 2:32, 3:15: We are wit- 
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nesses of this fact. Acts 2:24: God 
raised him up . . . for it was im- 
possible that He should be held by 
death. 

Acts 13:13: When God raised up 
Jesus from the dead, He fulfilled 
all His promises of salvation. Ro- 
mans 6:9: Because Christ arose, 
death has no more dominion over 
us. Nor has judgment (Romans 4: 
24-25) for Christ was delivered for 
our transgressions, and raised again 
for our justification. 

I Corinthians 6:14, IJ Corinthians 
4:14: God, who raised up Christ, 
will raise us too. Acts 17:31: He has 
given assurance that we shall rise 
in that He raised up Christ. 

Romans 10:9: If we confess and 
believe that Christ is our risen Lord, 
we are saved. 

Ephesians 2:6: Our resurrection 
is not only in the future, for God 


has raised us up with Him. Colos- 
sians 2:12: We were buried with 
Him in baptism, and in baptism we 
were also raised with Him through 
faith in the power of God. Romans 
6:4: The burial of our old life and 
the creation of new life in baptism 
tells us that in His resurrection we 
can walk in newness of life. 

Colossians 3:1: If you are raised 
with Christ, then you must seek the 
things that are above .. . for your 
life is hid with Christ in God. Ro- 
mans 8:11: If the spirit of him who 
raised Christ dwells in you, then 
he will give you life. Romans 7:4: 
Joined to the risen Christ, we are 
to bear fruit unto God. 

“Lord, keep me alive in the liv- 
ing Christ. Lord, help me serve my 
King. Lord, dwell in me, that I 
may be a risen life, even as He is 
risen to live and reign—in me.” 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR VCS MISSION PROJECT 


One of the suggested mission projects for your vacation 
church school this summer is Lutheran Sunday School at 
Home by Mail and Radio. You will be searching for ways 
to promote both the correspondence Sunday school endeavor 
and the Children’s Chapel broadcast. You will want the 
pupils to give their offerings for this cause, not only because 
they feel that they should or have to, but rather because 
they want to. 

The pupils’ interest and enthusiasm can be motivated by: 

— Distributing copies of a picture folder obtained from 
the Education Office, 421 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

— Displaying copies of sample correspondence lessons. 

— Listening to Children’s Chapel as a group by radio. 

— Playing records from “Children’s Chapel Bible Stories” 
album or hearing reproductions on transcription or wire or 
tape recording. 


(One in Series) 


The Holy Spirit 


CLAYTON C. ENGAN 


BELIEVE in the Holy Chris- 

tian Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” These two phrases in our 
Creed speak of one and the same 
thing. It is very important to note 
that these are separated by a com- 
ma, whereas other parts of the 
Creed are set apart from one an- 
other by semicolons. What we say 
is: “I believe in the Holy Christian 
Church, which is the Communion of 
Saints.”” When we profess our Creed, 
during church services or at other 
times, these two phrases should be 
spoken as one thought. “Commun- 
ion of Saints,” therefore, is synony- 
mous with “Holy Christian Church.” 

A good definition, accordingly, of 
the Church, is that given in the 
Augsburg Confession (Article VII): 
The Church is “the congregation of 
saints or assembly of true believers, 
in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the Sacraments are rightly ad- 
ministered.” —The Church of God 
then, is not so much an organiza- 
tion as it is an organism. It is an 
organism which is alive—true be- 
lievers constituting the body, and 
Christ the head. Much stress must 


be laid on the fact that the Church 
is a fellowship, a communion, This 
communion, or fellowship, is the 
vital relationship which exists, first, 
among the believers, and, secondly, 
between the believers and Christ. 
The association is as close and as 
vital as that between members of 
our own bodies, and the severing 
of a member from the Church will 
have the same result as the severing 
of a member from the body: that 
member will die. 


Membership in the Church 

We come then to the question 
of membership in this Christian 
Church. The Third Article of our 
Creed tells us that the Christian 
Church is a communion of saints. 
The word saint, of course, in the 
minds of many, means one who has 
been canonized. To others, saint 
means one whose life on earth is 
done, one who has gone home to 
be with the Lord. Scripturally, the 
word saint means a believer. So the 
Church’s membership is made up 
wholly and entirely of believers. 
True believers. Who these are only 
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God knows. God only knows be- 
cause it is He alone who inscribes 
them on the Church’s roll. Many 
others, it is true, are mixed in with 
them, as members of a congregation, 
but the fact that one is a member 
of a congregation does not auto- 
matically make him a member of 
“the Holy Christian Church, the 
Communion of Saints.” There is 
probably no congregation whose en- 
tire membership belongs to the 
“Communion of Saints.”’ That “com- 
munion” is: made up of some of 
the members out of many of the 
congregations. ‘There may even be 
a so-called congregation somewhere, 
which calls itself Christian, which 
has not one single member in that 
Communion of Saints which we call 
‘The Holy Christian Church. 
According to this concept, the 
Church is a spiritual thing. It is a 
fellowship of those who have faith 
in Christ. It is not at all the ag- 
gregate of those who have their 
names on the temporal rolls of 
earthly congregations. It is the Holy 
Spirit that makes one a member of 
the Church, This is accomplished 
by the act of regeneration. The 
unanimous vote of the Board of 
Deacons will not suffice. Without 


doubt, unbelieving and impenitent 
persons have been accepted as mem- 
bers of congregations. But they are 
not thereby automatically equipped 
with keys to the gates of heaven. 
Admittance there, as always, is still 
by way of “God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” 

We hear the terms “visible” and 
“invisible” Church. The invisible 
Church is the Holy Christian Church 
of God, existing both in heaven 
and on earth. It is designated ‘‘in- 
visible’? because, to the human eye, 
the line of demarcation which di- 
vides the true believer from the pre- 
tender, is invisible. The “visible” 
Church, on the other hand, is that 
temporal organization which the 
Holy Spirit uses here on earth to 
“call, gather, enlighten, and sanc- 
tify.” There is a powerful denomi- 
nation which claims that this “‘visi- 
ble” Church is identical with the 
“true” Church. Such a_ premise 
brings them also to contend that all 
those who belong to that particular 
denomination are, ipso facto, mem- 
bers of God’s Kingdom and loyal 
subjects of Christ, and, that all those 
who do not belong to that partic- 
ular denomination, on the basis of 
that fact, are excluded from the 
Kingdom. According to the Scrip- 
tures, however, if one is a true be- 
liever in Christ, he is a member 
of Christ’s Church, regardless of 
where he may live, what may be 
the color of his skin, what may be 
his station in life, or, what partic- 
ular external organization of pro- 
fessing believers may claim him as 
a member. At the same time, no 
matter how fine a person may be, 
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how many wonderful things he has 
done, what great organization he 
may belong to, he is yet not a mem- 
ber of Christ’s Church if the Holy 
Spirit has not converted his heart 
and given him the new life of the 
spirit. 


“One Body” 

It is, then, this great and won- 
drous organism which we say we 
believe in. All over the world, and 
including also those who have re- 
mained in the faith and have there- 
in departed to be with the Lord, 
one holy, pure, perpetual fellowship 
of the redeemed. One body, held to- 
gether by one Holy Spirit, made up 
of all those who have been called 
out, who have had their robes 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. 
This is that holy thing which is 
called “the Church.’’ Many kinds of 
people, to be sure, many nationali- 
ties, many kinds of background, 
many aptitudes, many gifts, but “‘one 
body, one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God .. .” (Eph. 4: 
4-6). Would that men could re- 
acquire this basic concept of ecclesia. 
Then would there be the compas- 
sion, the love, the empathy, the ten- 
derness, the soul-wringing sympathy 
for others of the faith, which ought 
to characterize all those who claim 
to be followers of Him. 

We are missing something great 
in life if we have not this sense of 
oneness with the thousands. To re- 
joice with them, to suffer with them, 
to hope with them, to pray with 
them: that is to commune. Would 
that men might know the full and 
real meaning of Christ’s words: 


“that they all may be one.” “As 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one 
in us” (John 17:21). Remember the 
figure of the vine and the branches 
(John 15). So are all those who be- 
lieve in Him—together with Him in 
whom they believe—one vibrant, 
pulsating united, living whole. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, 
in the world today, this true Church, 
and the sense of belonging to it, 
has been much lost sight of. The 
visible church, made up of many 
factions and many congregations, 
has divided the followers of Christ 
into little bands, separately strug- 
gling along the road of life, each 
unable to profit greatly from the 
other’s experience and company, 
each unable to give the other aid. 
Thus do we weaken the Body of 
Christ. Thus do’ we play into the 
hands of the evil one. Thus do we 
subject ourselves to the dangers of 
the wilderness of life. 

May the Church soon regain the 
power and the comfort of this Holy 
Communion, for His’ Name’s sake. 


“God Is Good to Us" 


OD Is Good to Us is the title 
of the new vacation church 
school course prepared by the Board 
of Christian Education of our 
Church. It is similar in format to 
Series One, Jesus in My Home, 
which was published last year. There 
is a manual for the teacher, and an 
activity packet for the pupil. 

Like other vacation church school 
courses, God Is Good to Us con- 
tains fifteen lessons for a three-week 
school. Its aim is to make the child 
aware of God’s goodness, to lead 
him into the security which comes 
through trust in God, and to lead 
him to show his thankfulness for 
God’s gifts. It presents the truths of 
the First Article of The Creed in 
a simple way, within the under- 
standing of the little child. 

The first five lessons present to 
the child some of God’s tangible 
gifts. Lessons six through ten pre- 
sent such spiritual gifts as Baptism, 
the Ten Commandments, the Sav- 
ior, and Bible. The last five 


the 


lessons emphasize our showing 
thankfulness to God by thanking 
Him in prayer, doing good to others, 
giving an offering, telling others 
about Him, and taking care of what 
God gives. 

The Pupil’s Activity Packet con- 
tains seventeen sheets for the child’s 
use. Most of them are used during 
the Expressional Activity period, 
and include various kinds of hand- 
work which are closely related to the 
lesson. Several of the activities call 
for parent co-operation, and can be 
the means of strengthening bonds 
between school and home. 

The Teacher’s Manual contains 
a variety of suggestions for Related 
Activities, from which each teacher 
will choose. Step-by-step helps for 
teaching are given. Original finger 
plays and motion verses will help 
provide interesting physical activity 
for the children. Visual materials 
are listed, and suggestions include 
the use of less common aids, such as 
a pupil-made flannelgraph scene, 
and some simple observation trips. 

This course was written by Elvida 
Soholt Johnson. She is a trained 
kindergarten teacher who has had 
much experience in teaching little 
children, both in public and church 
schools. 

These materials may be ordered 
from Augsburg Publishing House. 
The Teacher's Manual costs $.60. 
The Pupil’s Activity Packet is $.25. 
A packet will be needed for each 
child enrolled. 


(One in a Series) 


Stewardship Training 


PNG THE risk of seeming to have 
gone off on a bit of a tangent, 
we dare to take another month’s 
space to record more Scripture pas- 
sages for your use in teaching mis- 
sions and mission stewardship to 
your Sunday school pupils. Remem- 
ber that these listed references do 
not exhaust the possibilities by any 
means. But they are indicative of 
what you will find both in the reg- 
ular lessons from time to time and 
as extra material to be worked into 
a Sunday’s assignment and discus- 
sion. 


In the Gospels 

6. Many of Christ’s parables teach 
missions. For example, the Kingdom 
parables in Matthew 13; the wicked 
husbandmen in Luke 20; the mar- 
riage of the king’s son in Matthew 
22; the great supper in Luke 14. 
The children will easily understand 
the three “lost” parables in Luke 
15, namely, the stray sheep, the lost 
coin, and the prodigal son. 

7. Christ prophesied missions. 
Matthew 21:43; 8:11; Mark 11:17; 
Matthew 26:13; 24:14, 31; John 12: 
DIE Ty/PIIS- 

8. In His all-inclusive statements, 
Christ opened the door of salvation 
to everyone. John 3:16; 6:51; 12:32; 
10:9; Matthew 12:50; 10:32-33; Luke 
9:23-24; John 7:17, 37-39. 

g. Christ taught His disciples to 
pray specifically for missions. (a) Lee 
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CLARENCE SOLBERG 


S. Huitzenga has written a book on 
The Missionary Significance of the 
Lord’s Prayer. For example, the 
words, our Father, carry the concept 
of others learning to know the Fa- 
ther with us in the Son (Matt. 11: 
27; I John 1:3). God’s name is hal- 
lowed when He is revealed to 
others. The Kingdom comes as we 
who are in it bring it to others. 
The will of the Father on earth is 
that “all men be saved and come 
to the knowledge of the truth” (I 
Tim. 2:4). The next three petitions 
ask for things necessary for witness- 
ing to others. The doxology gives 
the ultimate aim of all missions. En- 
large on these lead ideas and you 
will have opening devotion material 
for many weeks. (b) As He saw the 
spiritually helpless crowds (Matt. 9: 
36-38). Furthermore, Christ’s own 
high-priestly prayer in John 17 is 
a missionary one. 

10. Christ gave the Great Com- 
mission as the climax of his teach- 
ing, and He gave it five times in as 
many different wordings (Matt. 28: 
18-20; Mark 16:15-16; Luke 24:46- 
49; John 20:21-23; Acts 1:8). It is 
that important! 


A History of Missions 

11. The Book of Acts is a history 
of missions. (a) Christ’s final com- 
mand and promise (Luke 24:49; 
Acts 1:8). (b) Pentecost is the birth- 
day of the missionary church (Acts 
2). (c) The geographic pattern for 
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missions: (1) Jerusalem (Peter and 
John, chap. 3 and 4; Stephen, 6:7— 
8:1). (2) Judea and Samaria (8:1— 
9:31; Stephen, 6:7 ff.; Philip, 8:5 f£.; 
Peter 10:1 ff.). (3) To the ends of 
the earth—under the Apostle Paul. 
His conversion and commission are 
recorded in 9:1 ff., 22:5 ff, and 
26:12 ff. Chapters 13:1 to 28:31 are 
the glorious history of constantly 
enlarged horizons with the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


New Mission Churches 


12. The New Testament epistles 
are letters written to new mission 
churches. (a) The very fact that 
these churches exist is in itself con- 
crete evidence of the fact that salva- 
tion is for all men. Too, these 
churches to which the Apostles write 
are the result of mission activity. 
Burn into the hearts and minds of 
your Sunday school children the 
realization that their knowledge of 
Christ is the result of mission work. 
Because somebody else was obedient 
to Christ, because somebody else 
prayed, worked, gave and went with 
the Gospel, we have it. (b) See the 
opening salutation in any of Paul’s 
letters. He was sent with the Gospel. 
(c) Furthermore, he has a specific 
missionary call (I Tim. 2:7; Gal. 
2:7; Rom. 1:14-16; Gal. 1:15-17; 
Rom. 1:5; 11:13, 16; 15:15 f£.; Eph. 
3:1-9). The same God can call your 
pupils under your teaching of His 
Word. 

13. The New Testament Epistles 
teach missions. (a) The universality 
of sin (Rom. 1:18-23; 3:9, 19, 23; 
5:12; Eph. 2:3, 12). All men must be 
saved from sin and eternal death. 


(b) The universality of grace (Rom. 
1:16; 2:9-11; 9:24-30; 10:12; I Cor. 
1:23-24; Gal. 3:27-28; Col. 3:11; 
Eph. 2:6; I John 4:14-15; 2:1-2). All 
men can be saved for eternal life. 
(c) The fulfillment of prophecies 
regarding world missions. By way of 
illustration (Rom. 9:22 ff.) fulfills 
the prophecy in Hosea 2:23 and 
1:10. Romans 4:16-17 carries out 
Genesis 17:5. Likewise Galatians 3: 
8-9 for Genesis 12:3 and Romans 
15:9 ff. for Psalm 18:49, II Sam. 
22:15, Deut. 32:43, Psalm 117:1; 
Isaiah 11:10. (d) The all-inclusive 
passages (I Cor. 5:15-21; Rom. 5: 
1520s eLitus 2:10 VRom-sre1O; 0S, 
14; I John 4:15; 5-12; I Tim. 2:5-6; 
Heb. 2:9 and 5:9). (e) The mission- 
ary prayers in the Epistles (I Tim. 
2:1, 3; IL Thess. 1:11-12, Paul writ- 
ing to Gentiles; Phil. 1:3-5; Col. 4:3; 
Il Thess. 9:1; Eph. 6:19-20). 


The Glorious Result 

14. Even in the hard-to-under- 
stand pages of the book of Revela- 
tion there are two powerful mission- 
ary concepts. First, there is every 
evidence both in Revelation and out 
of it that all seven churches to 
which John sent what God revealed 
were Gentile churches, not Jewish 
ones. Second, the prophecies re- 
corded in this book reveal the re- 
sult of universal missions (5:9-10; 
7:9, 14; 14:6; 1532-4; 21:24, 20; 22: 
2). These are both glorious and tre- 
mendous! You will be thrilled in 
your own soul to lay these pictures 
before your Sunday school pupils. 
And there is always the possibility 
of the same thrilling response in 
them. 


GRADE VIII 
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Helps for Teachers of 
“On the Way”’ 


Axvin N. ROGNEss 


Chapter 35: CONFESSING OUR SINS 


If you have The Lutheran Hym- 
nary, turn to page 7, and ex- 
amine the order of service to dis- 
cover how central is the confes- 
sion of sin. 


. If you have an evil habit, whom 


shall you blame? 

God, who created you with the 
possibilities of evil? 

Satan, who tempted your first 
parents, and who tempts you? 

People, who sometimes put temp- 
tation in your way? 

Yourself? 


3. 


Or 


Review the Ten Commandments, 
and ask yourself how you have 
broken them. For the fifth and 
sixth commandments, look up 
Matthew 5:21-22 and Matthew 
5:27-28. Look up James 4:17, and 
ask yourself if you have sinned. 


. Why is it necessary to confess our 


sins to be forgiven? I John 1:9; 
Luke 18:9-14. 


. When is it necessary to confess 


your wrongs to a human being, 
in addition to God? 


Chapter 36: THE LORD’S SUPPER 


. When you are a guest at the 


Lord’s Table, what has the Lord 
promised to give you? 

A feeling of peace? 

Love for all your neighbors? 
The forgiveness of your sins? 


. Why do we not let children go to 


the Lord’s Supper? I Corinthians 
11:27-29. 


. Has the Lord declared how often 


a Christian should commune? I 
Corinthians 11:26. 


4. 


Why is a neglect of the Lord’s 

Supper such a great sin? 

Because without it you cannot 
be saved? 

Because you limit your growth 
in Christian strength? 

Because in not going you show 
that you despise or ignore 
God’s great goodness? 


. How should you prepare for go- 


ing to the Lord’s Table? What 
should you do after you have 
been a guest? 
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Chapter 37: FAITH ALONE 


. If you are to have faith, you must 


have faith in someone or some- 
thing. You cannot simply “have 
faith.” To have faith in God 
means what for your 


Faith in a vague somebody in the 
sky? 
Faith in a God whom you, or 


some other person, have seen— 
like Christ? 


Faith in the Word which God 
has explicitly spoken? 


. Who alone can give you such 


faith? Review Luther’s explana- 
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4. 


or 


tion of the third article of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 


What can you do to get this 

faith? 

Pray? 

Be baptized? 

Try hard to believe? 

Hear God’s Word willingly? 

Attend the Lord’s Supper faith- 
fully? 

What was the beginning of Eve’s 

downfall in Genesis 3:1-5? 


. Will faith cost you anything? 


Will it make a difference in the 
way you live? 


Chapter 38: LIFE’S SUPREME AIM 


. Discuss the following aims in life, 


and determine which is best. 


a. To do unto others as you 
would that they should do to 
you. If a drunkard would like 
to have you buy him a drink, 
would it therefore be nice of 
him to buy you a drink? 
Would he not then be doing 
unto you as he would that 
you should do to him? 


b. To do the greatest good for 


the greatest number. An ar- 
dent Communist might believe 
that to kill all the millionaires 
would help the masses. Would 
he be right in killing them? 
Why not? 


c. To glorify God. This means 
you would seek to know God’s 
will through the Bible, and 
you would try to do every- 
thing which would be a praise 
and an honor to Him. 


Chapter 39: BACK TO GOD 


. While you have not already had 


a residence with God in heaven, 
through creation you have come 
from Him. Read Genesis 1:26-27. 


. To whom do you really belong? 


Your parents? 
Your country? 
Your God? 


3° 


Or 


What should happen to every 
life you touch? 


. Read Matthew 25:21, and Mat- 


thew 25:38 to see what greeting 
you might receive from God. 


. Can any power on earth separate 


you from God? Romans 8:35-39. 


oe ph 


Overcoming Obstacles in 
Classroom Projection 


ELAINE PAULSEN BRANT 


HE MOST effective teaching 

using projected visual aids can 
be done in the intimate one-teacher- 
one-class situation. 

You may have read or heard that 
type of statement. And you may 
have thought: “Maybe so, but we 
can’t do that in our church school. 
We don’t have an elaborate parish 
education building with separate 
rooms, darkening facilities, and pro- 
jection equipment for every class.” 
If so, these suggestions are for you. 


Shadow-Box Projection 

The office space for the Depart- 
ment of Education at 421 South 
Fourth Street in Minneapolis is 
quite similar to many church school 
meeting places since a number of 
workers share a large room, a few 
being separated from the rest by 
partitions, but in no corner is it 
possible to secure complete privacy 
and darkness. After a suggestion 
from an ELC Films technician, it was 
simple to enclose our inexpensive 
22”x30” table-model beaded screen 
with four sides of a corrugated box 
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(depth, 15”). The light was thus 
prevented from shining on the 
screen area from every direction ex- 
cept one. By placing the screen so 
that no room light shines directly 
on it from that direction, the pro- 
jected image can be seen very clear- 
ly in a fully lighted room. 

A coat of black tempera paint 
on the inside of this shadow-box 
made it even more effective. To 
make it collapsible and portable, 
one of the long sides on which it 
rests was slit and the hinged folds 
reinforced. 


Table Model Screens 

Assuming that the average class 
which does not meet in a separate 
room would not exceed ten mem- 
bers, the 18”x24” easel-type table- 
model beaded screen for $3.50 would 
be very adequate. It is important 
to arrange the pupils directly in 
front of the screen. If the projector 
has the standard five-inch focus lens 
and is placed at a distance of twelve 
feet from the screen a filmstrip’s 
single frame will fill the screen area. 
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If a 2”x2” horizontal slide is used, 
the screen area will be filled at a 
distance of nine feet; if a vertical 
slide, at six and a half feet. 

In situations where there are 
larger classes, there would also be 
space to increase the projection 
throw (distance between screen and 
projector). In such cases use could 
be made of the larger size screen, 
22”x30", for $4.50. It is also pos- 
sible to buy either beaded or flat 
white screen cloth at about eighty 
cents per square foot, cut to any 
desired size. A square piece may be 
secured to accommodate both verti- 
cal and horizontal slides at the same 
projection throw. It would be best 
to mount top and bottom on 
wooden rods between which a stiff 
wire can be inserted to keep the 
screen taut. The easel-type table- 
model screen described above comes 
mounted in this fashion. 


Permanently Mounted Screens 
Churches which are equipping 

parish education buildings might 

consider permanently mounting 


screen surfaces on the classroom 
walls together with blackboards, bul- 
letin boards, and flannelgraph. Some 
small blackboards come with small 
bulletin boards hinged to either 
side. If this type of blackboard were - 
hung directly over the screen sur- 
face and hinged from the top, the 
blackboard and two bulletin boards 
could be raised to serve the same 
purpose as the three sides of the 
shadow-box. When the blackboards 
and bulletin boards were in normal 
position, flat against the wall, they 
would serve as a protection to the 
screen when not in use. Even in 
rooms with darkening facilities, it is 
often desirable to be able to retain 
partial light for note-taking during 
projection. 

In situations where securing dark- 
ness, or at least semi-darkness, is 
not a problem, a white wall or the 
back of a map or chart is found 
satisfactory for a projection surface. 
However, most church school bud- 
gets could permit the purchase of 
one or more inexpensive table- 
model screens. Though they have 
as good reflection surfaces as the 
church auditorium screen mounted 
on a tripod, they are so much less 
bulky and more portable. 


Operating a Projector 

However, teachers must also be 
competent in the use of projec- 
tion equipment. If your church 
owns a_ slide-filmstrip projector, 
every teacher should know how to 
operate it. Arrange a projection 
workshop as part of a teachers’ meet- 
ing. Have a demonstration in pro- 
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jection by one who is experienced 
and then provide supervised prac- 
tice time for everyone. 

Some prefer to train high school 
students to serve as projectionists. 
There would be many opportunities 
in the church program to make 
valuable use of their services. Vari- 
ous responsibilities could be dele- 
gated to them: storage and care of 
equipment, making reservations for 
equipment and material, having 
equipment set up at the proper 
times and places. Of course the 
teacher who can act as his own 
projectionist has the advantage of 
being in complete control of the 
situation. On the other hand, when 
there is an advantage in standing 
near the screen and facing the class, 


it would be well to have a projec- 
tionist. Projectionist and teacher 
should arrange a preview and prac- 
tice period beforehand. 


Utilization 
Having equipment practical to 
one’s situation, being confident 


about operating the machine, and 
knowing about related materials 
that are accessible, should all help 
to overcome the teacher’s hesitancy 
to use projection with a single class. 
Practice will be necessary to enable 
the teacher to insert a projected 
picture into a lesson as naturally as 
a verbal illustration. Constantly 
keeping one’s lesson aims in mind 
will guide one’s choices and prevent 
overuse. 


REQUEST FOR VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL HELPS 
from the Education Office 
421 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Indicate items needed: 


Reprint of April LurHeraAN TEACHER article giving suggested activities, 


recommended books, and visual aids. 


List of projected visual aids (available for some courses) . 


Mission Study Packets of pictorial literature (fifteen cents or more would 


be appreciated for postage and packaging) . 


school offerings. 


Vacation Church School Schedules, 


Promotional material for mission projects to support by vacation church 


Please indicate for each department the name of the course to be used and the 


estimated enrollment: 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY 
JUNIOR 
INTERMEDIATE 
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Graduation the Year Around 


RADITIONALLY, this is the 
time of the year that we ap- 
proach graduation. But this isn’t the 
case in Sunday School at Home. 
Mrs. Bertelson will graduate in 
October, if things go according to 
schedule. You might well ask what 
she is doing in our correspondence 
project. Isn’t this for children? Of 
course it is! And that’s how Mrs. 
Bertelson became involved. Her 
children were enrolled first. Marlene 
graduates in June from the eighth 
grade course On the Way. Jimmy 
enrolled at the same time as his 
sister but his work is slower. He 
hopes to be through with his thirty- 
six lessons in September. Mrs. Ber- 
telson was her children’s “home 
helper.” She discovered that she 
could be of more help if she knew 
her Bible better. Sunday School at 
Home offered four Bible study 
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Bos LEE 


courses by mail, so why not enroll 
for one? Why not, indeed! 

Mavis had a rough time. She ‘is 
still working on lessons she began 
last year. Even so, she may “grad- 
uate” to the next course sometime 
in August. It’s not that Mavis is 
dull. On the contrary, she does good 
work. Rather, the slow tempo of 
her completion of the lessons is due 
to a sad lack of parent cooperation. 
Mavis’ father, a non-Christian, is al- 
most violently opposed to her reli- 
gious instruction, even by mail. But 
the mother seems to be genuinely 
interested, although there have been 
months when no lessons and no 
word of any kind has been received 
from Mavis. 

In a few weeks Daniel will grad- 
uate from kindergarten. With the 
help of lessons aimed at giving the 
parents explicit instructions and 
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procedure, Daniel’s mother has 
taught him the course that includes 
Old Testament Bible stories. His 
mother reported in her monthly let- 
ter to the Sunday School at Home 
teacher, Miss Stromstad, that her 
son’s favorite Old Testament story 
was—but you have already guessed. 
Of course, Daniel had to hear about 
Daniel over and over again. 

Imagine graduation at Christmas 
time! But that’s the way it worked 
out for Orville. 

A certificate of completion (our 
diploma) for Pearl on Washington’s 
birthday. She started right in with 
lesson one of the next course. 

The Knutson boys didn’t grad- 
uate at all. But they’re not unhappy 
about it and neither are we. The 
family moved from the farm into a 
small town in North Dakota and 
now there is a regular Sunday school 
for them. They are glad that they 
had started their courses by mail in 
September so that they could join 
their class at almost the same chap- 
ter in the book where they left off. 
(They were actually two lessons 
ahead of their new classmates, but 
they didn’t mind that a bit, and 
neither did their new teacher!) 

Yes, graduation is the year around 
with Lutheran Sunday School at 
Home. We could give maximum in- 
struction to only a few if we insisted 
that they all begin their study at 
the same time. A remotely situated 
family may hear about our oppor- 
tunity of providing free lessons by 
mail at any time of the year. Per- 
haps their first awareness of the 
project comes from their listening 
to our Children’s Chapel broadcast, 


our Sunday School at Home radio 
program, over one of its forty sta- 
tions. After their initial evidence of 
interest, we enroll the children as 
soon as practicable, before enthusi- 
asm wanes. 

Sustaining a high level of enthusi- 
asm throughout the thirty-six lessons 
per course is one of the biggest 
problems of this correspondence 
plan for Christian education. Be- 
cause external pressure can come 
only by mail and because parents 
are sometimes lacking in vigilance, 
the lessons may not be studied every 
week. Some month there may be 
only two lessons from a pupil re- 
turned to Great Falls, Montana, or 
Outlook, Saskatchewan, where the 
extension offices are located. Some 
months there may be none at all. 
This means that the work may drag 
on, often for a year or more. 

The important thing here is that 
we stay by them. As long as there 
is the least spark of interest and 
effort, we don’t give up. What if 
it does take twice as long as it might 
in the ordinary classroom situation? 
Home study, even at a reduced or 
lazy tempo, helps to fill a void. 

The pupils left 


are not 


un- 
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reminded when the lessons fail to 
come in on schedule. Every month 
they receive their copy of Chapel 
Bell. This little mimeographed bul- 
letin is for the pupils and about 
the pupils. They see the progress 
others are making. Their teacher 
and the director give them impetus 
in their columns of encouragement. 
Perhaps the most effectual “shot-in- 
the-arm’’ comes from their fellow 
pupils, who indirectly inspire them 
through the letters they write which 
appear in Chapel Bell. 

Thousands of personal letters are 
written during the year by the Sun- 
day School at Home teachers. There 
is apt to be a response when a warm 
friendly letter from the teacher is 
received indicating that someone is 
concerned about them. (Other teach- 
ers note: It works in your Sunday 
school, too!) 


All of a sudden some week the 
staff will note a rush of mail from 
a certain area of a certain state. 
After some dormancy in that local- 
ity, the pupils are obviously reacti- 
vated. Is this spontaneous combus- » 
tion? Usually the tell-tale clue will 
come: A pastor has been making 
the rounds, visiting the families on 
the periphery of his parish. He re- 
kindled the fire! 

Graduation? We hope rather that 
it will be a commencement. We pray 
that the hundreds of youngsters who 
get their only Sunday school train- 
ing now at home may find this 
just the beginning of their explora- 
tion into the truths of the Word 
of God. Because of this their life 
may well be brighter, more mean- 
ingful and purposeful, and truly 
blessed as they grow in the knowl- 
edge of their Lord Jesus Christ. 


An NZS 


Pp 


NEW FILMSTRIP TO USE IN V.C.S. 


Let Me Show You Your Campus. 79 color photographs of 
campus scenes at the five ELC senior colleges. A script ac- 
companies the filmstrip. It may be secured free of charge 
from ELC Films, 322 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, through the courtesy of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

If your Intermediates are studying the course, A Savior 
Who Is Christ the Lord, plan to use it in connection with 
the mission study material in lesson 4 or 8. If they are using 
the textbook, Exodus, the Glory of God Book, plan to use 
it with the material in lesson 4, if possible. 

Send your request for a booking soon, giving first and 
second choice dates. There is no cost except return postage. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


One Day in May 


Lois BENBOW 


ik WAS a day in May, over a 
month since Jesus had risen from 
the dead. A few clouds floated in 
the clean, blue sky as Jesus led His 
disciples out of Jerusalem to Beth- 
any. Let us join them now as they 
follow their Master along the sunny 
road. 

“Oh, Peter,” we say, “aren’t you 
glad our Lord overcame death and 
is alive once more?” 

“Yes,” Peter replies, “and better 
yet to know He has forgiven me for 
denying Him on that night when 
He suffered so.” 

“Our Master can do anything,” 
John and James and the others 
agree. “Now that He has conquered 
death and has shown us He is 
stronger than His enemies, perhaps 
He will get rid of these Roman 
rulers, and free our country. Let us 
ask Him.” 

We hurry to catch up with them 
as they join Jesus at the head of the 
group. The nail-marks still show in 
His hands and feet. 

“Lord,” asks one of the disciples, 
“will You at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” 

The Lord turns His glorious face 
to the questioning group, and re- 
plies gently, “It is not for you to 
know times or seasons which the 
Father has fixed by His own au- 
thority.” 

“But what about the promise of 
power which we have heard from 
You, Lord?” we ask. 
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Jesus continues to speak. “But 
you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you.” 
Power? Power for what purpose? 
Then we hear Him say, “You shall 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
to the ends of the earth.’ 

What a wonderful task 
given us, Lord Jesus! 

He lifts up His nail-pierced hands 
to bless us, and then we notice His 
feet are no longer touching the 
earth. He ascends up and up, into 
heaven, and a cloud receives Him 
out of our sight. We stand there, 
gazing into heaven. Suddenly, two 
men in white robes, dazzling white 
robes, are standing by us. They ask 
us why we are standing there look- 
ing into heaven, and tell us that 
Jesus who was taken into heaven, 
will return some day in the same 
way. 

And so, we return to Jerusalem 
with great joy. We are not lonely 
for the Lord Jesus, because He told 
us He would be with us always. As 
we go to Jerusalem to wait for the 
promised power of the Holy Spirit, 
we know He is near. He has not 
left us, even though we no longer 
see Him with our eyes. 

Dear Lord Jesus, this is true this 
day in May, just as it was that day 
so many years ago. We thank Thee 
for never leaving or forsaking us, 
and we pray that we may be good 
witnesses for Thee. Amen. 


to be 


Thoughts From Here and There 


Clifton, Texas 

We quote a few lines from a let- 
ter which we received from the 
Sunday school superintendent of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Clifton, 
Texas: “Under the direction of the 
Reverend B. R. Maakestad, a two- 
session Sunday school teacher’s in- 
stitute was held in the Sunday 
school quarters of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Clifton, Texas, the Rev- 
erend W. T. Gigstad, pastor, on 
Sunday, February 11, in eighty de- 
gree weather and lots of sunshine. 
About sixty Sunday school teachers 
and officers from four congregations 
of the Circuit were in attendance.” 

We are happy to hear from our 
Texas friends and pray God’s bless- 
ing upon their work in the perpet- 
ual-summer section of our Church. 


Sunday School and the Family Altar 

One need not go into detail on 
the need throughout our Church 
for ideas and plans for motivating 
and encouraging more family altars 
in our homes. Nor is it necessary 
to elaborate on the very basic need 
in our Sunday schools for more 
earnest cooperation, concern, and 
Christian responsibility on the part 
of parents in assisting the pastor 
and teachers in the Christian educa- 
tion of our children and young peo- 
ple. Parent-teacher programs and 
meetings, home visitation on the 
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part of the teacher and Sunday 
school visitation on the part of the 


parent, awards for lessons well 
learned, are all important and 
worthwhile. In some cases these 


things have helped boys and girls 
greatly to come to Sunday school 
with lessons so well learned that the 
teacher could feel that they had 
come to a better understanding of 
what it means to live the Christian 
life. 

lesteel: that we must 
keep looking for better and more 
effective ways of implanting in the 
minds of our parents the importance 
of their assistance if we are truly 
to accomplish our objective for their 
child. Combining the two, the fam- 
ily altar and Sunday school lesson 
preparation, strikes me as being a 
very challenging idea. I know that 
such a plan has been tried in some 
of our parishes. I am wondering if 
any of the readers of THE LUTHERAN 
‘TEACHER have ideas or workable 
plans which they would be willing 
to share with us. As I have thought 
over possible ways of working such 
a plan, it occurred to me that others 
might have tried a similar program 
and would have some suggestions 
to submit. I can assure you that 
they will be most welcome and 
gratefully received. 


however, 


S. JOAN BuruLt, Parish Worker 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Missoula, Montana 


Vacation With a Plus 

In not too many weeks the pres- 
ent school year will be drawing to 
a close and thousands of children 
will begin another summer vacation 
period. For many of these children, 
vacation time will be largely a time 
for play and recreation, with pos- 
sibly some time for a trip either to 
a lake or to visit relatives and 
friends. 

The summer vacation is an im- 
portant time for these children. As 
a church, we have a responsibility 
toward them in trying to make these 
months as enjoyable and meaning- 
ful as possible. There are a number 
of ways in which we can help to 
accomplish this, but it can be said 
without reservation that no single 
agency contributes more in this di- 
rection than does the vacation 
church school. A summer vacation 
where part of the time is spent at 
a good vacation church school is 
truly a “vacation with a plus.” 

We bring this to your attention 
in the hope that together, in one 
way or another, we might this year 
bring more children under the bless- 
ings of the vacation church school. 
It is encouraging to note that each 
year there is progress in this phase 
of our parish education work. With- 
in the last few years there has 
been a healthy increase in the num- 
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From the Editor’s Pen 


ber of vacation church school teach- 
ers throughout the Church. Part of 
this is due to the fact that there 
has been a considerable increase in 
the number of pupils, which makes 
it necessary to have a greater num- 
ber of teachers. But we contribute 
part of the increase to better or- 
ganization in the local church. Many 
congregations today are employing 
more teachers in proportion to their 
enrollment than heretofore. This 
should mean better teaching be- 
cause the teacher will have both 
a smaller group with which to work 
and a narrower spread in age level. 
This is a trend which we want to 
encourage as it provides a more 
ideal situation in which to do ef- 
fective teaching. 


Much Still to Be Done 

Although there has been a notice- 
able increase in the number of 
teachers and pupils in our vacation 
church schools in recent years. there 
has been only a very slight increase 
in the number of schools. This tells 
us that there are still many congre- 
gations which have no_ vacation 
church school at all, that many 
children are not even given the op- 
portunity to attend. But you say, 
“We have so few children and they 
are so scattered, we just don’t be- 
lieve it will work.” Two things per- 
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haps should be said in answer to 
your thinking. In the first place, let 
us be careful that we do not evalu- 
ate only in terms of numbers; every 
soul is precious in the sight of the 
Lord. And when we take time to 
count carefully, maybe we have 
more than we thought we did. Sec- 
ondly, let us not be too easily per- 
suaded not to do the thing which 
we would like to do and know we 
ought to do, simply because we do 
not know in advance our measure 
of success. Yes, it is true, it may not 
be easy. There are many parents 
who have to be convinced as to the 
need and importance and value of 
this instruction for their children. 
Yet it has been the experience of 
many that when we go ahead and 
set up a good school, we usually 
meet with a much better response 
than we had dared hope. 


Danger in “Streamlining” 

And then, as we consider the va- 
cation church school picture, we see 
how we are, more or less, victims of 
a “streamlined” age. Instead of se- 
lecting a few of the better things in 
life and giving sufficient time to 
them, we are constantly cutting 
down the time for many of the es- 
sential things in order to have time 
for more things. That tendency has 
affected our vacation church school 
work. Not so many years ago many 
of our schools were operating on a 
four to six week’s basis. Today most 
of them have been whittled down 
to two or three weeks. And that is 
not the whole story; it is not only 
a matter of shortening the term of 


school as far as weeks are concerned, 
but also the total number of hours 
constituting the summer session. 
Again, not so many years ago, most 
of the vacation church schools were 
in session a full school day; now a 
great many operate on a half-day 
basis and some have even cut it 
down to an hour or two a day. We 
realize that we cannot evaluate these 
things only in terms of time. Never- 
theless, time is an important factor, 
especially time well spent, and we 
do have an obligation to God with 
respect to the use of our time. Stew- 
ardship of time is something very 
real. 

There are a number of other de- 
tails in this vacation church school 
picture which merit our attention 
and which we might do well to con- 
sider here, but may this suffice to 
stimulate our thinking and increase 
our interest in this very important 
work. Our concern is that as many 
children as possible be given the 
Opportunity to aitend a vacation 
church school this summer. Sunday 
school is excellent, but not sufficient 
in itself. It must complement the 
vacation church school. We are con- 
cerned that our schools be of the 
very best, and that sufficient time 
be given for adequate and effective 
teaching. 

Yes, vacation days are important 
in the lives of children and young 
people. Recreation has its place, but 
it can be very empty when it stands 
alone. Our hope is that when the 
curtain is drawn on the summer of 
1951, we can truthfully say, “I did 
all that I could to give our boys 
and girls a ‘vacation with a plus.’” 


Se 


For the Teacher’s Bookshelf 


God’s Children at Prayer, Edward 
Kuhlmann, Wartburg Press, 64 
pages, $.75. 

God’s Children at Prayer is ex- 
actly what the title indicates—eve- 
ning prayer time in a home where 
there are small children. It is writ- 
ten in conversational style, a father 
discussing with his children how the 
Lord’s Prayer was given to us and 
the meaning of each petition. 

Perhaps you have at some time 
wished that you might find some 
good illustrations to use in teaching 
the Lord’s Prayer to primary and 
junior children. Many times the 
praying of it becomes mechanical 
just because they have not been 
taught its meaning in simple, every- 
day language. This book offers to 
teachers, as well as parents, a wealth 
of illustrative material in teaching 
this prayer. 

God’s Children at Prayer might 
well be used in Vacation Church 
School Series III for both Primary 
and Junior classes where the Cate- 
chism lessons are on the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The book consists of forty-nine 
interpretations of the Lord’s Prayer 
based on stories from the Bible his- 
tory and everyday life. There are 
also twelve Bible pictures, with 
Scriptural passages to illustrate some 
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of the stories. Most of the illustra- 
tions are good; a few of them seem 
a bit outdated. Every chapter has 
an interesting title. The first chap- 
ter is entitled, ‘““Lord, Teach Us to 
Pray!” Then, to mention a few 
others—““The Lord’s Prayer Church,” 
“Empty Shells,” “As God Sees It,” 
“About to Do But Not Doing.” 

The last chapter deals with ““The 
Value of Unanswered Prayer.” (Per- 
haps the word ungranted would be 
better used than word unanswered.) 
An attempt is made to show the 
child that our heavenly Father finds 
it necessary to withhold from us 
some of the things for which we 
pray, just as earthly parents cannot 
always grant requests because they 
would not be good for us. The 
child is taught that God does this 
only out of love. The author says, 
“Even these prayers are valuable; 
they quiet us and bring peace that 
passeth understanding into our 
hearts. Therefore in Jesus’ Name 
let us continue to pray: ‘Our Father 
Who Art in Heaven,’ “Teach us to 
PLAvene 

This book may be ordered from 
Augsburg Publishing House, 425 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 
Minnesota. 

—Reviewed by 

Mrs. ELMER O. ELLEFSON 
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THE NEW TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE TEXT 


Teun Studies ia Prayer 


BY EmiL ERPESTAD 


Brief studies in prayer to assist the Sunday School worker in teaching 
children the how and why of prayer, encouraging and stimulating, guiding 
and teaching them the exalted art of believing prayer in Jesus’ name. 
The teacher will also profit in his own prayer life. He will understand 
better the functions, the scope, the limitations, the privileges and promises 


of prayer. 
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The Listening 

Answering God 

The Perfect Prayer 
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Intercession 

Thanksgiving, Praise, and Adoration 
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Church School Workers’ Institutes 


Register now for a church school workers’ in- 
stitute. Thirteen of them will be held this summer 
throughout the Church (see page 10). 

Improved techniques, increased understanding, 
and renewed inspiration for your task will be 


yours as a result of time spent at an institute with 


other church school workers. 
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A New 


Leadership Trainin g 


Package 


ye perhaps have already heard 
or seen something about the 
new Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as LEAV for short. And 
you very likely are wondering just 
what this new kit is, what it con- 
tains, and what it is for. 

The Leadership Education Au- 
dio-Visual Kit consists of ten 35 
mm single frame filmstrips, one 
in color, with 12-inch records. The 
records are available with either 
33 1/3 or 478 rpm. There is one 
general guide for using this kit 
and a separate manual for each 
filmstrip. Three of the ten filmstrips 
deal primarily with church school 
administration, three with the 
child, three with the teacher, and 
one, in color, with building and 
equipment. 

These filmstrips and records 
come in a very neat and handy 
carrying case. The complete pack- 
age sells for seventy-five dollars, 
and is available through ELC films, 
322 South Fourth Street, Minneapo- 
lis. ELC Films also has a limited 
number of prints for rental at $2.50 
per filmstrip. 
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The purposes of these audio- 
visual units, as stated in the general 
guide for using, are: 

“1. To help prospective and ex- 
perienced teachers see the impor- 
tance of teaching, realize the need 
for training, develop the skill 
needed, and receive inspiration. 

“g. To help pastors, administra- 
tors, and other leaders of the local 
church program see the importance 
of teaching and to assist them in 
recruiting and training workers for 
the church. 

‘9. To make the best educational 
use of rooms and equipment.” 

The LEAV kit was produced by 
nineteen Protestant church groups 
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through the International Council 
of Religious Education in consulta- 
tion with The Protestant Film 
Commission. It represents an invest- 
ment of $50,000.00 and will be 
widely used in Protestant church 
school workers’ groups. The De- 
partment of Education of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church recom- 
mends it to its congregations and 
church schools for their teacher 
training program. 

Each filmstrip in this unit was 
prepared with the idea that it is 
complete in itself—that is, if the 
suggestions in the guide are prop- 
erly observed—and they will very 
likely be used that way a great 
deal, particularly at our church 
school institutes. But we also find 
that most of these filmstrips can 
be integrated very effectively with 
the course: We Learn to Teach, 
by Hortense Storvick. The follow- 
ing suggests how to use these film- 
strips with We Learn to Teach, as 
well as a brief statement about the 
contents of each strip. It is very 
important, of course, that the prop- 
er filmstrip is used for each chapter. 


Chapter I. Why Teach? 


*THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
14 min. To motivate persons to 
want to teach in the church school 
and to want to prepare themselves 
adequately for the task. 


Chapter II. Knowing Our Pupils. 

NO TWO ALIKE. 13 min. To 
help teachers see the importance of 
understanding each pupil as an in- 
dividual, and to find satisfaction in 
helping individuals develop their 
capacities to the fullest. 


Chapter III. Knowing Our Sub- 
ject. (No filmstrip.) 


Chapter IV. How Do Our Pupils 
Learn? 

*HOW PERSONS LEARN. 18 
min. To help teachers understand 
what is meant by learning and dis- 
cover the various ways in which 
learning takes place. 


Chapter V. Ways of Teaching. 

THE TEACHER TEACHES. A 
chart on film illustrates four ways 
of teaching: showing, telling, ex- 
changing ideas, guiding group plan- 
ning and activity. During the part 
of the filmstrip with the recording 
we observe a Class session in which 
a teacher makes use of each of these 
methods. 

(The silent portion at the begin- 
ning of this filmstrip correlates most 
closely with this chapter. See also 
Chapter VIII.) 


Chapter VI. Teaching the Several 
Age Groups. 

*AS ,THE, dT WIG AS BEN Thee 
min. To help teachers understand 
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the stages of development through 
which a person grows from birth 
to adulthood. 


Chapter VII. How Does Teacher 
Prepare? 

THE TEACHER PREPARES. A 
challenge for more adequate prepa- 
ration, personal preparation and 
lesson preparation, is presented by 
the part of the filmstrip with a 
recording. The steps in preparation 
are presented through a chart on 
film technique. 


Chapter VIII. The Class Session 

THE ‘TEACHER ‘TEACHES. 
(See description under Chapter V. 
The entire filmstrip might be used 
with this chapter if it was not used 
with Chapter V. The last part of 
the filmstrip with the recording 
correlates most closely with this 
chapter.) 


Chapter IX. Seeing Results. (No 
filmstrip.) 


Chapter X. We Learn to Teach, 
If. 
THE GROWING TEACHER. 
15 min. The true story of how one 
teacher grew in teaching ability and 
personal influence. A thrilling story 
of development and growth. 


Other filmstrips in this kit which 
do not correlate with this course 
are: LEADS TO LEADERSHIP, 
SO YOU’RE THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, *MAKING THE 
MOST OF ROOMS AND EQUIP- 
MENT. They would be valuable 
used with superintendents and 
boards of parish education. Those 
marked (*) would be valuable 
shown to parents, perhaps at 
Ral Ariss 


DO WE KNOW YOUR SUPERINTENDENT? 


OON it will be July—and time for another mailing of ma- 
terials for parish education. Every Sunday school superin- 
tendent in the Church should receive this packet of helps for 
his work. But some of them won’t receive it. It will never 
reach their mail boxes because we don’t know who they are. 
If there is a new superintendent in your Sunday school, 
one who has taken office since last August, and we have not 
been informed of the change, please send a postal card today 
to the Department of Education, ELC, 421 South Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. Give the superintendent’s 
name and address, the pastor’s name and address, and the 


name of the church. 


Thank you for your help in bringing the next parish edu- 
cation mailing to every Sunday school superintendent in our 


Church! 


(One in a Series) 


“) Believe. . ithe Paely 
Christian Church’”’ 


E CONTINUE our discus- 

sion of the Third Article of 
our faith, with a further considera- 
tion of ‘‘the Holy Christian Church, 
the Communion of Saints.” There 
are two marks which distinguish 
the true Church. These two are giv- 
en in The Augsburg Confession, 
Article VII: “in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the sacraments 
are rightly administered.’’ The 
truth or falsity of any group claim- 
ing to be a part of “the Commun- 
ion of Saints,” can be judged on 
the basis of these two distinguish- 
ing marks. Where these are found, 
there is the Church. 

What is meant by “right preach- 
ing of the Gospel?” someone will 
ask. Who is to judge? The proper 
preaching of the Gospel is such 
preaching as will enable the Holy 
Spirit to bring men to a saving 
knowledge of Christ. God is the 
judge. The preaching, of course, is 
like the sowing of the seed in 
Christ’s parable of the Sower. Most 
of the seed, perhaps, is lost, but 
some of it takes root in good 
ground and grows to fruition. “My 
sheep hear my voice and they fol- 
low me” (John 10:27) . “Where two 
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or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (Matthew 18:20). Purity 
in the preaching of the Word of 
God is the one great, indispensable 
mark of the Church. 

The sacraments cannot be di- 
vorced from the Word. If the Word 
is in fact taught in all its truth 
and purity, then the sacraments will 
be rightly administered. By right 
administration of the sacraments 
we mean the administration of the 
sacraments according to the Word, 
according to their institution. Chris- 
tians may differ rather widely on 
the nonessentials, the adiaphora, 
but in respect to the essentials 
which mark the sacrament there 
must be agreement with the Word, 
otherwise the assembly administer- 
ing the “sacrament” is not truly a 
part of the Body of Christ, the 
Communion of Saints. We Luther- 
ans, for example, find no fault with 
those who “‘sprinkle’’ or “immerse” 
for baptism, just so the formula “in 
the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost’ is 
used. Likewise, there may be a 
number of variations among Chris- 
tian groups in connection with the 
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celebration of Holy Communion. 
Ceremonies and rituals may be 
longer or shorter; the bread may 
vary in shape and in size; the com- 
municants may kneel, stand, or sit 
in their pews. These have nothing 
to do with the essentials. Even 
though there be differences along 
this line, the sacrament zs rightly 
administered if the assembly holds 
to Christ’s words of institution: 
“This is my Body. This is my 
Blood. Given and shed for you. 
This do in remembrance of me” 
(Matthew 26, Mark 14, Luke 22). 

Wherever these marks obtain, we 
find the one true Church. This 
true Church is characterized by the 
following attributes, attendant to 
it by virtue of its being permeated 
by the Word of God: holiness, one- 
ness, victoriousness, perpetuity, uni- 
versality, apostolicity. 


Holiness 
The Church is holy because the 


Holy Spirit dwells within it to- 
gether with God’s Word. Naturally, 
the Church is made up of mem- 
bers, and the Holy Spirit dwells 
within the members. “The Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you,” wrote 
Paul to the believers in Corinth (1 
Cor. 3:16b). Later on he speaks of 
them as “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you” (I Cor. 6: 
19). This does not mean that the 
members of the Church, here on 
earth, are sinless, perfect. Far from 
it. St. John makes that abundantly 
clear in his first letter (I John 1:8, 
g). It does not matter, so far as 
the purity of the Church is con- 
cerned. The Church’s holiness does 
not derive from anything inherent 


in its members, nor from any 
“goodness” or “noble living” on 
the part of those members. The 
members, so long as they are here 
on earth, are subject to the on- 
slaughts of the three great enemies 
of Christians: the devil, the world, 
and their own flesh. So it is not 
“holy members” that make the 
Church holy. Nor is it chasubles, 
liturgies, colors, and gowns. It is 
the Holy Spirit. 


Oneness 

This holy Church of Christ is 
one Church. “There is one body 
[the Body of Christ, His Church] 
and one Spirit...” (Eph. 4:4). 
The members may be found in all 
parts of the world, may be of dif- 
ferent colors and sizes, may speak 
different languages and have wide- 
ly differing customs, but, together, 
under Christ as the Head, they con- 
stitute one single, living, organic 
whole. It is error to speak of 
‘“‘churches.’’ There is one holy 
Church, and that Church is the 


congregation or communion of all 
regenerate and believing saints, all 
world and 


over the in heaven 
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above, both now and in times past 
and in all the ages to come. There 
is “one flock and one Shepherd” 
(John 10:16). “It is called one, be- 
cause, brought by one Lord, 
through one baptism, into one Mys- 
tical Body, under one Head, it is 
ruled by one Spirit, is bound to- 
gether: by the unity of faith, hope, 
and love, professes one faith and is 
called by one calling to one heav- 
enly inheritance” (John Gerhard) . 
That is a beautiful statement on 
the oneness of the Church. 


Misconceptions of Unity 


There is much criticism today of 
the “divisions within the Church.” 
Actually, there is no division with- 
in the Church. Granted that maybe 
it would be a wonderful thing were 
the true Church also the visible 
Church. But no matter how fer- 
vently human thinking might con- 
sider that to be good, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that such is not the 
case. An article in the current is- 
sue of Time (March 26, 1951, page 
68) misses the point completely 
through an utter lack of compre- 
hension of the Scriptural concept 
of the Church. “For them [the Prot- 
estants] the Church can exist on 
this earth only as an ideal .. .” 
says the article, and the solution is 
to get “all Christendom’ (which 
means all denominations calling 
themselves Christian) under “one 
roof.” In the first place, the 
church does not exist for us only 
as an ideal, but as an actuality, and 
in the second place, it is impossible 
to acquire unity in the Spirit by 


arbitrarily herding everyone under 
“one roof.” In this connection it 
needs to be said again that it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that in the 
minds of the people everything is 
divided into “Catholic” and “Prot- 
estant.” We Lutherans are there- 
by thrown in with the Reformed 
churches, and we are certainly, in 
many ways, as unlike the Reformed 
as we are unlike the Church of 
Rome. The division in Christen- 
dom today, on the basis of denom- 
ination, ought rather to be: Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, and Reformed, not 
Catholic and Protestant. Perhaps it 
should even be: Roman, Lutheran 
and Reformed, because everyone, 
in all the denominations, who is a 
regenerate believer in Christ, is a 
member of the Church catholic, the 
universal Church. 


The Great Tragedy 


At any rate, the great many de- 
nominations and sects in Christen- 
dom today—the Time article says 
there are 250—is not the great trag- 
edy. The great tragedy is that, in 
spite of the many different ave- 
nues through which the Spirit calls, 
there are yet so many outside the 
Church of God. The great tragedy 
is that, to so many thousands and 
millions, Christ still is not Lord. 
The great tragedy is, that, of the 
wealth, the time, the energy, the 
zeal, the plans, the hopes, the tal- 
ents of the peoples and the na- 
tions of the world, such a small 
fraction is channeled into the treas- 
ury of His Church, for the building 
of His Kingdom here on earth. 


Institutes Are Stimulating! 


TTENDING an institute for 

church school workers can be 
a most effective stimulus to better 
teaching. Learning the techniques 
of experienced teachers, watching 
those methods work in demonstra- 
tion classes, associating with other 
teachers and sharing ideas with 
them—these and other institute ex- 
periences spur one on to become a 
better teacher. 

A veteran teacher who served on 
an institute staff was gratified by 
the response from those who had 
benefitted by her instruction dur- 
ing the week at camp. Shortly after 
the institute, one teacher wrote her: 

“I used your flannelgraph pat- 
terns last week at our Sunday 
school teachers’ meeting. The su- 
perintendent asked if I would give 
a demonstration on the aids I 
brought back from the institute... 

“I had three charts to show. I 
had made a flannel background 
similar to the one you showed at 
BP re ests I had made a picturol 
box (from an apple crate, small 
size), and my husband put a bent 
nail in the broom handles so I 
could ‘‘crank’’ it. I also had flash 
cards for word study and something 
else I devised for Bible verse study 
for Grade Three, as well as pictures 
and Bible verse flash cards. 

“Since last Sunday I have made 
two flannelgraph boards, one for 
my sister-in-law who teaches four- 
year-olds, and one extra board. I 
am going to make a scroll (using 


two toy rolling pins) to show the 
children at my next class. 

“The superintendent and _ teach- 
ers like the idea of the assignment 
sheets to be sent home with the 
children. We are going to have 
some forms printed. I typed some 
for my third grade, eight pupils, 
making carbon copies and keeping 
two or three extra for future refer- 
ences 

Another letter, addressed to the 
same institute staff member, showed 
evidence that another teacher too 
went home with new ideas for her 
work with her Sunday school class. 
It said, in part: 

“I have been so very busy since I 
came home from the institute. I 
work five days a week and have to 
do my housework and washing aft- 
er supper. But, I have also been 
ransacking my attic for material 
(pictures, Sunday school papers, 
and other supplies for use in Sun- 
day school). I am one of those per- 
sons who saves magazines, pictures, 
and various articles for use in en- 
tertaining children. 

“The week at ——— was certainly 
an enjoyable one for me. I am look- 
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ing forward to next year—hope 
they follow the same plan of teach- 
ing the manual. I have a nice start, 
and plan to go back for more in- 
struction next year for Grade 
Phreen 

“I plan to have a Bible exhibit 
with Lesson 2 in Grade Three. 
Looking around for material, I 
found three Bibles in my attic that 
belonged to my paternal grandpar- 
ents. I have my aunt’s Bible (over 
fifty years old), my dad’s big Bible 
(about 12 by 18 inches, and six 


inches thick) that always reposed 
on the parlor table, and my moth- 
er’s Norwegian Bible. I plan to get 
a German one, and, if I am fortu- 
nate, a Hebrew Bible from a rela- 
tive’s friend. Then, I also have one 
about two inches square, which al- 
ways attracts the attention of chil- 
dren.” 

Plan to attend a church school 
workers’ institute this summer. You 
will gain inspiration for your task, 
and information which will fit you 
to be a better teacher next year. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUMMER INSTITUTES 
1951 


1. Crooked Lake Bible Camp, Hatley, Wisconsin ............ July 15-21 
Registrar: Mrs. Lester Peterson, Rosholt, Wisconsin 


2. Epping Bible Camp, Epping, North Dakota ............. July 22-26 
Registrar: Rev. Norman Prestbye, Culbertson, Montana 

3. Green Lake Bible Camp, Spicer, Minnesota........... August 19-25 
Registrar: Rev. La Verne Nelsen, 7044 Logan Ave. S., Minneapolis 

4. Lake Shetek Bible Camp, Slayton, Minnesota......... August 26-29 
Registrar: T. G. Wicks, Slayton, Minnesota 

5. Lake Wapogasset Lutheran Bible Camp, Amery, Wis. ....July 15-21 
Registrar: Miss Agnes Syverson, 642 Putnam Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 

6. King’s Hill Camp, Neihart, Montana...............0.... July 23-26 
Registrar: Rev. Ocee Johnson, Conrad, Montana 

7. Lutherdale, Lauderdale Lakes, Elkhorn, Wisconsin ...... July 22-28 


Registrar: Mrs. Henry Koepke, 3737 West Lyndale St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
8 Lutherhaven, Coeur d'Alene; Idahowic. sac ume dee August 8-11 
Registrar: Rev. Julius Masted, Sand Point, Idaho 


g. Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


Registrar: Rev. N. O. Dversdal, Decorah, Iowa 

10. Ne-So-Dak Bible Camp, Waubay, South Dakota............ July 8-14 
Registrar: Eldon Lyso, Lake Preston, South Dakota 

11. Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington....July 29-August 1 
Registrar: Mrs. N. W. Urness, c/o Trinity Lutheran Church 


12. Red Willow Bible Camp, Binford, North Dakota ........... July 4-8 
Registrar: Rev. O. C. Monson, Petersburg, North Dakota 
13. Riverside Bible Camp, Story City, Towa... sicc.. 2.056.065. July 11-14 


Registrar: Rev. A. O. Skibsrud, Story City, Iowa: 


THE TEACHER’S CLOSET 
ReEmDAR A. DAEHLIN 


“But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door, pray to the 
Father who is in secret; and thy 
Father . . . shall reward thee open- 
ly” (Matthew 6:6). 


“Let Me Sing!” 


Nee, God's people had been rescued out of Egypt and its bondage, 
and the pursuing army of Pharaoh had perished, Moses led the chil- 
dren of Israel in a song: 

“I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. The 
Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salvation.” 

When David had conquered Jerusalem, and the Ark of the Covenant 
had been installed in Zion, and the Levites had been appointed to min- 
ister before the Ark, David ordained a song of thanksgiving that began: 

“Oh, give thanks unto the Lord; call upon his name. Make known his 
doings among the peoples. Sing unto him. Sing praises unto him. Talk 
ye of his marvelous works; Glory in his name! Let the heart of them re- 
joice that seek the Lord.” 

Later in their history, when Ahaz had led the people astray, and had 
polluted the temple, and they had suffered war and captivity, Hezekiah 
became king, and ordered the temple to be cleansed and reconsecrated, 
and the priests and people to consecrate themselves. Then they assembled 
at the altar and offered a sin-offering unto God. And while the offering 
was burned “all the assembly worshipped, and the singers sang, and the 
trumpeters sounded.” 

So let my heart sing! 

For the Lord has delivered His people out of the land of bondage. 
Satan’s pursuing armies have been vanquished. “Let me sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously!” 

The place of His mercy-seat has been established in the midst of His 
people. “Oh, give thanks unto the Lord; call upon his name! Tell of his 
marvelous works. Glory in his name.” 

I have accepted His mercy. His Spirit has consecrated and cleansed the 
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temple of my heart. The eternal Sin-offering of Calvary makes me right- 
eous before my God. 

_ So let me sing! 

“My tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness! O Lord, open thou 
my lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy praise.’ 

“Awake and live, ye that dwell in the dust!” 

“Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, And the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
And the tongue of the mute shall sing; For in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, And streams in the desert.” 

“Sing, O heavens; be joyful, O earth. And break forth into singing, O 
mountains, for the Lord hath comforted his people, and will have com- 
passion upon his afflicted.” 

O God, teach me to sing, to make my life a song of praise. Let me 
not sit in Thy congregation with my mouth nearly closed. But let me 
praise Thee with open mouth and happy face, and rejoicing heart. Let 
the joy of my heart overflow. 

May I learn from the birds that greet the morning, with crown feathers 
raised, throat feathers vibrant, and wings and feet in tune to the outburst 
of song. 

“Let all that is within me bless his holy Name.” Amen. 


COLOR FILMSTRIP ABOUT ALASKA 


Top of the World is a new color filmstrip about Alaska. Its thirty-five 
frames include photographs taken by Pastor Philip S. Dybvig and mis- 
sionaries Bertha Stedje and Helen Frost. 

The Home Missions Department has timed this production especially 
for use in vacation church school this summer. The pictures and script 
will give valuable background material about the land of Alaska, the 
people, their dress, travel, play, work, and homes, as well as our Church’s 
activity there. 

The Education Office recommends that this filmstrip be used to supple- 
ment the mission study material in the vacation church school courses. 
It may be used, for instance, in connection with the references to Alaska 
in the following courses: Kindergarten, Jesus In My Home, lesson 6; 
Primary, The Power of God, lesson 10; Junior, How the Church Grew, 
lesson 10; Intermediate, A Savior Who Is Christ the Lord, lesson Q. 

This filmstrip, being the only projected visual material available about 
the work of our Church in Alaska, will have many uses in LDR, LCR, 
WMF, and Sunday school. You can own this filmstrip for $3.00. Order 
from ELC Films, 322 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


(One in a Series) 


Let’s Teach the Bible 


@: present Sunday school 
course of study has been in 
use for a decade. It would be in- 
teresting to ascertain how exten- 
sively and effectively the Bible has 
been taught in Grades 3-7 in our 
Sunday schools in the past ten 
years. 

That there has been greater em- 
phasis on the Bible generally in 
our Sunday schools is evident, but 
how about specifically? In the lim- 
ited scope of my observation, I have 
found that a rather large percent- 
age of teachers in Grades 3-7 are 
doing too little with the suggested 
Bible study in each week’s lesson 
and not very much with the Bible 
generally in class. I find three com- 
mon excuses being offered: (1) Pu- 
pils do not study their lessons. Con- 
sequently the period must be spent 
reading the lesson story and learn- 
ing the Catechism truth; (2) There 
isn’t enough time to teach every- 
thing in the lesson. The Bible 
study, which requires Bibles, is 
pushed aside for the Catechism 
truth and lesson story, both of 
which are in the pupils’ textbooks; 
(3) A number of teachers feel that 
the Catechism truth is the most 
important phase of the lesson and 
so the entire period is spent on this 
emphasis alone. 

Only the third excuse is a plausi- 
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ble one, and it is acceptable only 
from well-meaning teachers who 
have not as yet seen the possibility 
of the threefold emphases of Bible 
study, Catechism truth, and lesson 
story being correlated in accom- 
plishing the aim of the lesson. 

Our present Sunday school course 
of study does not minimize the im- 
portance of teaching the Catechism 
truths. It is designed to relate Cate- 
chism truths to their source, the 
Bible, and to apply Catechism 
truths to our pupils by the lesson 
story which is drawn from the 
Scriptures and by Bible study which 
acquaints them with the Word of 
God as we have it in the Bible in- 
stead of in the Catechism. We don’t 
have less Catechism emphasis in our 
Sunday school lessons today; we 
merely put the Bible ahead of the 
Catechism, where it belongs. We 
endeavor to help our pupils see 
more surely that the way of salva- 
tion summarized and set forth in 
the Catechism is God’s way and not 
Luther’s, and to help our pupils 
see that the Bible is central in all 
of our teaching as well as in all 
of our preaching. Many who would 
never agree to put the Augsburg 
Confession ahead of the Bible in 
our preaching seem to be willing 
to put the Catechism ahead of the 
Bible in our teaching! 
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Bible Using 

We come now to the teaching of 
Bible using, as introduced in Grade 
4. If we have done in Grade 3 that 
which helps our pupils become 
somewhat skilled in handling their 
Bibles, they should be ready and 
eager to begin using their Bibles 
as they are encouraged to do in 
the suggested Bible study in Grade 
4. Bible using will be recognized as 
more advanced than Bible han- 
dling, although they have much in 
common. Skill in using the Bible is 
dependent upon skill in handling 
the Bible. Success in getting pupils 
to use their Bibles depends to a 
great extent upon how capable they 
are of handling their Bibles, how 
well acquainted they are with the 
mechanics of the Bible, whether 
they can find references readily and 
enjoy using the Bible. 

Bible using should include study- 
ing the lesson story in the Bible 
and teaching it from the Bible. 
Bible using should include studying 
the Bible memory verses in the 
Bible and teaching them from the 
Bible. The least that should be 
done is to have pupils look up, 
read, and mark all such passages in 
their Bibles. Skill in doing this and 
the habit of doing it should have 
been achieved in teaching Bible 


handling. In Bible using more em- 
phasis may be placed on teaching 
the message of such verses from the 
Bible, noting their context, etc. 


Possible Procedure 

Perhaps the most effective way to 
demonstrate the teaching of Bible 
using is to choose a lesson in Grade 
4, Listening to God, and follow 
through on a possible procedure. 
In doing this, our purpose will not 
be to limit Bible using to Grade 4, 
but, if possible, to indicate how 
Bible using may be taught in oth- 
er grades and in high school and 
adult Bible classes also. 

Let’s take Chapter 19. The les- 
son deals with Pentecost and the 
Person and work of the Holy Spirit. 
The Catechism truth is Luther’s ex- 
planation of the Third Article of 
the’ Creed. The Bible “Lesson 
Text” is Joel 2:28 “I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.” The Bible study deals 
largely with Joel and Acts: The 
Old Testament prophecy and the 
New Testament fulfillment of Pen- 
tecost. 

In teaching this lesson (and all 
others in Grade 4) I would use the 
“Lesson Text” (Joel 2:28) to cor- 
relate the entire lesson and to ac- 
complish the aim in teaching the 
lesson. Here are three reasons: (1) 
It fits the Catechism truth concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit’s Person and 
work which we have set forth so 
well in the explanation of the 
Third Article; (2) It takes our pu- 
pils in their Bible study back to the 
Minor Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to Joel in particular, but 
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also forward to the Book of Acts 
in the New Testament. Also, it re- 
lates prophecy and fulfillment to 
the Holy Spirit, which is too sel- 
dom done; (3) It sets the stage for 
Pentecost, the applied Scripture in 
the lesson story, because it is the 
Old ‘Testament prophecy which 
points to Pentecost. 


Teaching the Lesson 


I would begin the teaching of 
the lesson with this “Lesson Text” 
and then follow through the sug- 
gested Bible study, with pupils 
using their Bibles in class as well 
as being encouraged to use their 
Bibles in preparing the lesson be- 
fore class. We would use our Bibles 
in the following way, as suggested 
in the Bible study: (1) Where in 
the Old Testament do we find the 
Minor Prophets? (2) How many 
are there? (3) Find the Book of 
Joel. (4) What book goes _be- 
fore it and what book comes after 
it? (5) Look up, read, and mark 
Joel 2:28 in your Bible. (This 
would be a good opportunity to 
fix more firmly the names of these 
books in our pupils’ minds by giv- 
ing some time to saying them in 
order.) (6) Your lesson story is 
based on Acts 2:1-8. Find it. In- 
stead of merely reading it, I would 
teach the lesson on Pentecost from 
Acts 2:1-8, with my Bible open be- 
fore me and my pupils’ Bibles open 
before them. It is a moving portion 
of Scripture and intrigues all ages 
of pupils. All the facts that are 
brought out in the lesson story in 
the textbook are found in Acts 2, 
and can be more impressively and 


effectively taught from the Bible 
than from the textbook. The text- 
book should be thought of chiefly 
as an aid to pupils in preparing 
their lessons. 

I would go on then and use the 
questions at the end of the lesson, 
with some questions, comments, 
and applications of my own. These 
questions will bring the Catechism 
truth to bear on the lesson and in 
the lives of my pupils, and en- 
courage and help them to memorize 
the explanation of the Third Arti- 
cle of the Creed. There are two 
more lessons in which the explana- 
tion of the Third Article is the 
Catechism truth, so it need not be 
memorized in its entirety in this 
lesson. Perhaps the first lesson 
should achieve eagerness in our pu- 
pils to memorize it by showing 
them how important and meaning- 
ful it is as a summary of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in us. 

Pupils will thus be using their 
Bibles throughout the entire lesson 
and will find in the Bible all the 
truths set forth in their textbook. 
We can teach the truths of the 
Word of God without our pupils 
using a Bible, but can we teach the 
Bible itself without our pupils’ 
using their Bibles? 


A Church-Craft | 
Slide Set Integration 


AST 
Sunday School in Havre, Mon- 


year at First Lutheran 
tana we became aware that, al- 
though we had a lot of slide sets 
and were getting more all the time, 
they were not being used as much 
as they could be by the teachers. 
The departmental principals were 
using them quite a bit for the open- 
ing service, but the individual 
classes were not utilizing these val- 
uable visual aids. The difficulty 
seemed to be that teachers did not 
know what slides to use with the 
lessons in the textbook. We de- 
cided to work out a list so that the 
teachers in each grade would be 
able to tell at a glance if there was 
a slide set which could be used 
with any given lesson. This was 
done and the list was given to each 
of the twenty-six teachers in the 
Sunday school and each of the 
four departmental principals. 
Each list was headed by the fol- 
lowing message to the teacher: 


WAYNE FJOSEE 


“Below are listed slide sets which 
may be used as visual teaching 
helps with some of the lessons in 
your textbook. Teachers should re- 
member that slides are to be used, 
not as substitutes for the lessons, 
but rather, as helps to the teacher 
in teaching the lesson. Teachers 
who wish to use a slide set for a 
lesson should contact the superin- 
tendent or principal before the 
Sunday it is to be used and all ar- 
rangements will be made. An oper- 
ator will be supplied to run the 
machine.” 

Lists were made for the first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and seventh 
grades of the Sunday School Graded 
Series of The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The materials listed are the 
Church-Craft Bible story slide sets 
on New Testament stories. 


Wayne Fjosee is superintendent of 
the Sunday school of First Lutheran 
Church, Havre, Montana. 
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Chap. 
5 


Chap. 


a) 
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First Grade 
MY FIRST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
Set 33 45 “Jesus and the Small 
6 “The Birth of Jesus” Child” 


48 “Jesus and Mary and 37 
Martha”’ 40 

11 “John the Baptist” 

50 “Jesus Teaches How to 41 
Pray” 43 

10 “The Boy Jesus in the 47 
Temple” 

6 “The Birth of Jesus” 48 


Second Grade 


30 “Young Man of Nain” 

36 “Jesus Heals Two Blind 
Men” 

8 “Visit of the Wise Men” 

17 “The Samaritan Woman” 

75 “Christ’s Resurrection 
and First Appearance” 

76 “The Emmaus Disciples” 


MY SECOND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 


6 “The Birth of Jesus” 

9g “The Flight to Egypt” 

10 ‘The Boy Jesus in the 9 
Temple” 

24 ‘“The Calling of Mat- 
thew” 

61 ‘Jesus Blesses Little Chil- 27 
dren” 

11 and 12 (these two go to- 32 
gether) “John the Bap- 


Third Grade 


tist” and 
Jesus” 
50 “Jesus Teaches How to 


Pray” 


“Baptism of 


22 “Jesus Heals a Leper” 


48 “Jesus and Mary and 
Martha” 
75 “Christ’s Resurrection 


and First Appearance” 


GOD SPEAKS TO ME 


Set 


19 “Jesus Rejected by Naz- 
areth” 


“Story of Zacharias” 27 


_ 


2 “Annunciation to Mary” 


Fourth Grade 


6 “Birth of Jesus” 

75 “Christ’s Resurrection 
and First Appearance” 
50 “Jesus Teaches How to 

Pray” 


LISTENING TO GOD 


Set 
10 “The Boy Jesus in the 8 
Temple” 12 

1 


17 “The Samaritan Woman” 15, 


56 “The Unjust Steward” 
1 “The Story of Zacharias” 
6 “The Birth of Jesus” 


21 
22 


36 


75 


76 
46 


40 
5O 
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“Jesus Heals Two Blind 
Men” 
“Christ’s Resurrection 


and First Appearance” or 
“The Emmaus Disciples” 
“The First Anointing of 
Jesus” 

“The Woman of Canaan” 
“Jesus Teaches How to 
Pray” 


28 73 “Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper” (Use that part 


relating to Judas only) 


and 12 “John the Bap-. 
tist” and “Baptism of Je- 
sus” 

“The Prodigal Son” 


“Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper” 


Seventh Grade 
FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


“Birth of Jesus” 

“Boy Jesus in the Tem- 
ple” 

“John the Baptist” 
“Baptism of Jesus” 
“Calling of Matthew” 
“Jesus Teaches How to 
Pray” 

“Centurion of Caper- 
naum” 

“Jesus and Small Child” 
“Peter's Confession” 
“The Good Samaritan” 


25 73 “Instituting the Lord’s 
Supper” 

29 75 ‘“Christ’s Resurrection 
and First Appearance” 

30 77 “Jesus Appears to the 
Eleven” 


Editor’s Note: The above listing by 
Mr. Fjosee includes only the Church- 
Craft slide sets and may not cover 
your entire slide library. Nevertheless, 
it is helpful for those sets and suggests 
what you may do with other slides and 
filmstrips to encourage the best utili- 
zation of them. 


NEW TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE 


Ten Studies in Prayer, by Pastor Emil Erpestad, is the 
textbook prepared for the ten-week teacher-training course 
in 1951. These studies will not only help the teacher to in- 
struct his pupils in prayer, but will be of genuine value in 
the development of his own devotional life. 

An Instructor’s Manual for use with this textbook is also 
available. Both books may be ordered from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 425 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, the 
textbook for fifty cents and the manual for twenty cents. 


(One in a Series) 


Stewardship Training 
in the Sunday School 


BOUT this point I begin to 

wonder if this series has any 
readers still with it. It has gone on 
for ten months with an unvarying 
theme: “Christian stewardship is 
my taking care of what God loans 
to me.” 

A contact of two days ago gave 
the satisfying experience of know- 
ing that at least some Sunday school 
staffs are both reading and acting 
on what they read. A Canada Dis- 
trict pastor stated that he and his 
staff had “taken a page” out of 
Tue LUTHERAN TEACHER issue last 
fall and ordered Sunday school of- 
fering envelopes. Because the group 
wanted the Augsburg messages on 
the envelopes, the order had to be 
sent to Minneapolis. This required 
not only the normal purchase price 
but also the “duty” involved in 
shipping the goods across the bor- 
der. The pastor indicated very defi- 
nitely that every cost was more than 
justified in the quadrupled income 
alone, to say nothing of the spir- 


CLARENCE SOLBERG 


itual benefits which came to the 
children in systematic and personal- 
ized weekly giving. 


For Right Balance 

If there is response to one arti- 
cle, then there must be response to 
others as well. I want to believe 
that Sunday school staffs will use 
the suggestions of the last two arti- 
cles in this series as well as those 
of previous issues. I say this because 
there is, as a woman of twenty-three 
years’ Sunday school teaching ex- 
perience wrote some time ago, the 
danger of emphasizing methods of 
giving more than the principles of 
Christian stewardship. The methods 
are man-made, even if outlined by 
consecrated men on the basis of 
Scripture. The principles come di- 
rectly from the Word of God it- 
self. We do not need to labor the 
point. Suffice it to say that only the 
Word of God will cause the two 
sides of the weekly offering enve- 
lope to have in them what ought to 
be there. 
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Bible and Textbook 

All.of which leads me to say that 
we teachers will do well to use our 
Bibles. often in each Sunday’s in- 
struction period. Naturally and 
rightly. the textbook is the major 
instruction source, but we want the 
pupils to be aware constantly that 
its material comes out of the Word 
of God. To point up the steward- 
ship teaching possibilities in our 
lesson books—before going to the 
Scriptures themselves—I quote from 
the very excellent tract by Della 
M. Olson, executive assistant in the 
Department of Education of The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
which bears the same name as this 
series: 

“In looking through the text- 
books of our Sunday school series, 
it is surprising to find how many 
lessons are really stewardship les- 
sons. The titles of the chapters in- 
dicate this. For instance, steward- 
ship of life itself is suggested in the 
title, “The Sacredness of Life,” in 
the textbook for Grade VIII. It can 
be emphasized through the story of 
“Trustworthy Joseph” for Grade V. 

“The stewardship of possessions 
is involved in the following lessons: 
‘A Boy’s Gift’ in Grade II; “The 
Man Who Stole From His Broth- 


er” in Grade III; and in the story 
of willing giving for the Tabernacle 
in Grade V. ‘My Moments for 
Christ,’ the title of Chapter 27 in 
The March of Faith, teaches the 
stewardship of time. 

“The stewardship of money is 
emphasized in many stories. Notice 
these titles, taken from the text- 
book for Grade I: ‘Cheerful Giv- 
ing, and ‘Giving Is Better Than 
Getting.” There is the story of the 
widow’s mite, presented in the kin- 
dergarten New Testament Series, 
as well as in other textbooks. How 
happy we should be that an entire 
chapter is given to the topic ‘T 
Am God’s Steward’ in The March 
of Faith, for study by sixth and 
seventh grades. 

“In all these chapters Sunday 
school teachers are given: opportu- 
nities to teach stewardship. Other 
lessons may not have such an em- 
phasis. Each teacher ought to make 
a special study of the textbook 
he uses to see what it teaches about 
the stewardship of money, of other 
possessions, time, talents, and of 
life itself. An interesting monthly 
teachers’ meeting might be spent 
on such a study. Teachers of each 
grade might point out the places 
in their textbook where steward- 
ship may be stressed.” 

I would go even farther than 
does Miss Olson. For I believe that 
every lesson in every textbook in 
every grade has a stewardship chal- 
lenge of some kind in it: How am 
I to take care of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, or the time, or the abil- 
ities, or the life that God has given 
me to use? 


Observation—A Way to 
Improve Your Teaching 


ERNESTINE S. DAUM 


NE of the best aids to your 

own personal growth as a 
teacher in the church school is to 
observe other teachers at work. 
Whether you are an experienced 
instructor or just a beginner in the 
field of Christian education, you 
can learn a great deal as you sit 
in on classes conducted by good 
teachers. 

Such observations are required in 
the course of training for the pub- 
lic school teacher. Persons who are 
preparing to teach must visit sched- 
uled classes regularly to observe 
skills and techniques demonstrated 
by the very best instructors. This 
same system of observations, when 
made a part of the educational pro- 
gram of the church, can improve 
our Sunday School classes. 

By visiting other classes, you can 
discover a variety of teaching skills 
which you may adopt. You can 
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watch a teacher successfully handle 
problems which may be common to 
your own class. Outstanding lead- 
ership ability demonstrated by oth- 
ers whom you visit can guide your 
own growth as a leader. You can 
discover new ideas and new mater- 
ials which you may be able to use 
in your particular work. Finally, 
by observing how the best teachers 
work with children, you can exper- 
ience new inspiration and added 
enthusiasm in the service of our 
Christian youth. 
Observe Systematically 

In order to derive the most bene- 
fit from such observations, it is well 
to know in advance what to look 
for in the classes you visit. Follow- 
ing is a sample of the outline used 
by a leadership training class in 
our church school in reporting on 
the observations made for their 
course in “Ways of Teaching.” 
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Class 
Length of instruction period: 
Aims of the lesson: 
Teaching methods used: 
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1. Do you think the teacher was well-prepared? State reason. 

2. How did the teacher keep the class under control? 

g. Were all the pupils interested in the lesson? 

4. Do you think the aims of the lesson were accomplished? State reason. 
5. Check the qualities below which you observed in the teacher: 


Impartiality 
Understanding 
Attractiveness 
Force of character 
Christian attitude 
Interest 

Love 


Each teacher observed by the 
leadership class received a copy of 
the above data before the visita- 
tion and thus was aware of the in- 
formation sought. Observations 
were scheduled every other Sunday 
in each department of the church 
school. On alternate Sundays the 
members of the leadership class 
met with their instructor to report 
on the observation and to discuss 
the teaching skills which were dem- 
onstrated. 

Observations in your own and in 
neighboring church schools can 


Humor 

Knowledge 

Poise 

Promptness 

Dynamic personality 
Friendliness 

Skill in teaching 


similarly become the basis for a 
workers’ conference at a meeting 
of your Sunday School teachers’ 
association. An exchange of ideas 
gleaned from other classes can 
stimulate self-analysis in each teach- 
er. After you evaluate the teaching 
of others on the basis of the out- 
line described above, apply the 
same test to yourself in your own 
teaching. Such self-analysis will re- 
sult in improvement. 


Used by permission from The Parish 
School, January, 1951. 


PARISH WORKERS’ INSTITUTE 


Parish workers will gather for an Institute at Pacific 
Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington, June 14-19. In- 
structors are Della Olson, Oscar A. Anderson, Eugene V. 
Stime, and Jesse P. Pflueger. Included on the program are 
classes in parish education, personal work, and youth group 
work, besides forums and Bible studies. 

Have you made it possible for the parish worker in your 
church to attend this valuable training session? 


More Than a 
One-Way Trip 


Bos LEE 


SN’T it difficult to broadcast to 

an audience that you can’t see?” 
I’ve been asked that question often 
during the almost four years that 
we have had our Children’s Chapel 
radio program on the air. 

“But I can see them,” is my re- 
ply. And in a strangely realistic way 
that is true. I can’t tell you what 
the listeners look like, but I can 
tell you a lot about them, 

Radio is more than a one-way 
channel of communication. Our lis- 
teners speak through the letters 
they write. The thousands of let- 
ters we receive represent a very 
small fraction of our weekly radio 
family, we know. Yet, those letters 
are fascinating, alive with human 
interest, and a tremendous source 
of inspiration. 

We are encouraged by the loy- 
alty of our radio friends. We are 
sure that we have a large following 
who have made tuning in to Chil- 
dren’s Chapel a habit. 

“I’ve been a listener for over a 
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year. I’ll be on hand to listen every 
Saturday evening. We even listen 
on the car radio when on our way 
to town, so you see I try never to 
miss a program.—C. M. A., Volin, 
So. Dak.” 

“I have listened to your program 
now for several years. It has helped 
me very much in many things in 
my church. My sisters like the songs. 
I also like them, but I like the 
Bible stories and your prayers the 
best. . . .—L. J., Clear Lake, So. 
Dak.” 

Many of the letters come from 
parents who write for their chil- 
dren. It is good to know that the 
parents usually listen too. 

“My boys listen to your program 
most all the time and like it so 
much. The only time they miss it is 
if we’re not here. I never have to 
tell them a second time when Chil- 
dren’s Chapel comes on. They come 
running to the radio. I like to lis- 
ten to it, too.—Mrs. L. T., McDon- 
ald, Kansas.” 
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“We have two boys. They like 
your program very much. Wish you 
could see them side by side in their 
rockers listening to your songs and 
story.—Mrs. L. R., Zap, No. Dak.” 

“I am so happy to find another 
religious program on the air on 
Saturday. The children’s former 
Sunday school teacher wrote us 
about your program. Our youth of 
today need programs of this type on 
the air instead of the usual ones of 
the type I call ‘blood and thunder.’ 
Also, I am glad that you tell a 
good old Bible story rather than a 
made-up story with a moral in it 
as some of the religious programs 
for children do. May God bless you 
as you continue your work. Mrs. O. 
H., New Virginia, Iowa.” 

Our program is aimed primarily 
at children of school age. However, 
we like to think of it as a broad- 
cast for the whole family. We are 
thus delighted whenever we learn 
that it reaches both old and young. 

“My grandfather is 86 and he en- 
joys listening, too. My grandmother 
is 76 and grandpa and grandma 
both enjoy listening. And they both 
feel very good. Mother and daddy 


and my four sisters and [I all like to 
hear you. I am ten years old and I 
am a twin. I lost a little sister last 
fall. I guess that’s all, dear friend, 
now. Pray for us and we will pray 
for you.—C. S., Lily, So. Dak.” 

“Although your Sunday school is 
no doubt mostly for children, I 
want to say I enjoy it very much. 
When I was younger and raising 
my family, I attended Sunday 
school regularly the year round. I 
am nearly 81 years old now and 
nearly blind, but I enjoy my radio 
very much. I am enclosing. . . . It 
isn’t very much but it comes with 
my blessing for the good work you 
are doing.—Mrs. A. D., Dorsey, 
Neb. (by her daughter) .” 


Source of Comfort 


Letters bring us close to life situ- 
ations that are as dramatic and he- 
roic as any found in fiction. One of 
the rewards of Christian broadcast- 
ing is knowing that God can use 
us to bring His comfort and His 
happiness to the lonely, the dis- 
couraged, the infirm, and the im- 
prisoned. 

“I listen to your Children’s Chap- 
el every Saturday. I like the stories 
very much. I am ten years old. I 
go to Sunday school every Sunday. 
My mother is blind. She is typing 
this card for me. We both listen to 
you. My daddy died nine years ago 
so mother and I are alone. From 
your friend.—A. L., White Lake, So. 
Dak.” 

“I am seven years old .. . we al- 
ways fold our hands to pray with 
you... . I am in second grade but 
missed much school this year, as 
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I’ve gone to many doctors in big 
towns. Both my hips are dislocated. 
For some reason (they) can’t op- 
erate to help me. So you see I love 
the special radio program for chil- 
dren. Your program is the best on 
the air. I read Sunday school stories 
and my book of prayers often.— 
G. V. B., Eleva, Wis.” 

“My little girl has epilepsy and 
isn’t allowed to do the things she 
would like to or other children do. 
She listens to the radio a lot and 
likes church hymns very much. She 
is taking a new medicine which has 
stopped her convulsions almost 
completely.—Mrs. M. W., Russell 
Springs, Kan.” 

“I am a patient at the San Haven 
Sanatorium, North Dakota. I’m 11 
years old. Will you please enroll 
me in your Sunday school?—B. C., 
San Haven, No. Dak.” 

An inmate of a state hospital 
asked for a copy of our Children’s 
Chapel Songbook, saying, “‘I’d love 
to sing, and do when I hear the 
program. I liked the Bible story 
last week about Jesus of Nazareth 
and the rich ruler... .” 

A prisoner in North Dakota, per- 
mitted to write only one letter a 
week to the outside world, wrote to 
us asking for songbooks for himself 
and his fellow inmates. The censor 
reduced the request from thirty-five 
songbooks to one. 

We are happy to have Juris, Val- 


dis, and Karlis counted among our 
regular listeners. They wrote, “ 
We are three eight-year-old Latvi- 
an boys. We all live on a big farm 
and go to Sunday school in town. 
We are not related. We like Amer- 
ICaleaes cs 


“Dear Childrens Chaple, I heared 
of your wonderful song book. I 
would like one, I live out in the 
county and I can’t get to Sundy 
school. I had a Bible once but 
some one stole it frome me. I 
would like something to read about 
Jesus. If I have to pay for the song 
book I am willing to pay. Would 
you seand me a few Sundy school 
pappers to read. Thank you.—D. S. 
Garryswen, Mont.” 

Difficult to broadcast to unseen 
listeners? How can it be difficult 
when responsive letters like these 
keep coming, reminding us that the 
investment the Sunday school chil- 
dren of our Church have made is 
not in vain? Besides, it is never 
difficult to talk to people when 
you know they’re your friends! 
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A reminder to listen 


WCAL 
KTRF 
KGDE 
KXRA 
KWLC 
KASI 
WNAX 
KFYR 
KNOX 
WATK 
WJMC 
WLCX 
WLDY 
WOBT 
WREW 
KWGB 
KGEZ 
KGHL 
KMON 
KOJM 
KRJF 
KFJI 
KROY 
KAPA 
KBRO 
KONP 


KISW-FM 


KVAN 
CFQC 
CKUA 
CKNW 
CJDC 
KFQD 
KFRB 
KINY 
KTKN 
HCJB 
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LOG OF STATIONS BROADCASTING 


CHILDREN’S CHAPEL WEEKLY 


Northfield, Minn. 

Theif River Falls, Minn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Alexandria, Minn. 


Decorah, Iowa 
Ames, Iowa 
Yankton, S. D. 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 


Antigo, Wis. 
Rice Lake, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Goodland, Kansas 


Kalispell, Mont, 
Billings, Mont. 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Havre, Mont. 


Miles City, Mont. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Raymond, Wash. 


Bremerton, Wash. 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Vancouver, Wash. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


Edmonton, Alberta 
New Westminster, B, C. 
Dawson Creek, B. C. 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Juneau, Alaska 


Ketchikan, Alaska 
Quito, Ecuador, S, A. 


Sat. 8:45 a.m. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m. 
Sat. 8:15 a.m. 
Sun. 5:15 p.m. 
Sat. 12:15 p.m. 
Sat. 9:45 a.m. 
Sat. 5:45 p.m. 
Sat. 11:00 a.m. 
Sun. 1:15 p.m. 
Sun, 9:15 a.m, 
Tues. 4:30 p.m. 
Sun. 10:15 a.m. 
Sun. 9:15 a.m. 
Sat. 9:15 a.m. 
Sat. 9:00 a.m. 
Sat. 8:15 a.m. 
Sun, 1:00 p.m. 
Sat. 9:15 a.m. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m, 
Sat. 10:30 a.m. 
Thurs. 5:30 p.m. 
Sat. 8:30 a.m. 
Sat. 3:15 p.m. 
Sat. 10:15 a.m. 
Sat. 11:45 a.m. 
Fri. 5:30 p.m. 


Sun. 4:30 p.m. Ch. 260, 99.9 m.c. 


Sat. 10:00 a.m. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m, 
Sun. 4:45 p.m. 
Sun. 8:45 a.m. 
Sun. 2:00 p.m. 
Sat. 9:30 a.m. 
Sat. 4:15 p.m. 
Sat. 4:15 p.m. 
Sat. 4:15 p.m. 
Sun. 3:30 p.m. 


Sat. 12 midnight 


Methods in Memorization 


By Rutu E. MILier 
A FEW weeks ago a teacher came 
to me for help with her. pri- 
mary class. The behavior had taken 
an unaccountably bad turn: Hith- 
erto a happy well behaved class, 
these active eight year old Hop- 
along Cassidys had suddenly re- 
belled against concentrating on 
their memory work. 

“T just can’t understand it!” the 
teacher complained. “It seems so 
easy to become a teacher, but so 
dificult to be one. I just cannot 
make these children memorize a 
thing.” 

I could not understand it either 
until I heard her use the words 
“cannot make.” This teacher 
needed the advice given to others 
on similar occasions of concern: 
“There’s always a reason for un- 
desirable behavior. Let’s find out 
together what it is.” We analyzed 
her problem and searched for the 
solution. 
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Compulsory Memorization 

In trying to make her children 
memorize, we found these things to 
be wrong with this teacher’s teach- 
ing: (1) The child’s curiosity was 
not being stimulated to the point 
where he wanted to discipline him- 
self sufficiently for memory work. 
(2) For some children the period 
of concentration was too long. 
Attention was lagging. (3) The 
speed of learning was not being 
considered for individual class 
members—the speed of learning 
varied from very slow to quick. 
The youngster who memorized 
quickly had time to make trouble 
in the class. This caused much dis- 
ruption. (4) No motive was pro- 
vided for memorizing. The chil- 
dren saw no reason why they should 
memorize assigned Bible passages, 
hymns, prayers, etc. Opportunity 
for using them was not given. (5) 
No provision whatsoever was being 


made for pupil self-activity or self- 
expression. (6) The teacher was 
“too much in the picture.” She had 
been doing most of the talking 
in the class. (7) The teacher had 
not firmly: fixed in her own mem- 
ory the class material for the lesson. 
She was inadequately prepared to 
teach the memory work. 

(8) The children were being 
made conscious of MEMORY 
WORK as such, instead of being 
led unconsciously to memorize the 
material. 

(9) The memory work. was not 
appropriate and was unmeaning- 
ful to the children. They were 
merely learning words. (10) And 


last of all, there was not a sense of 
understanding love on the teacher’s 
part toward the stumbling errors 
of youthful minds. 


Right Methods Illustrated 


That memory work can be made 
interesting and satisfying for chil- 
dren is illustrated in a project in 
memorizing the hymn, “This Is 
My Father’s World.” Each step 
taken illustrates sound psycholog- 
ical principles in teaching “mem- 
ory work.” These principles can 
be applied to all memory work. 


Used by permission from The Parish 
School, January, 1951. 


ASSURANCE 


Little God’s child, why'are you so sad? 

You must have forgotten your Father; 

Look into His face, He again makes you glad, 
You into His arms He will gather. 


His Son ne’er forgets you, look into His hands, 

Your name in them boldly is written — 

For you in His love, He did burst death’s dread bands 
With which at the cross He was smitten. 


And how do I know it is true what you tell? 
His Word it most boldly declareth, 

And so it assures you: “You know it full well, 
Good news to all men it now beareth.” 


—THEODORE HUGGENVIK 


E ARE rapidly approaching 

the summer camp season 
when Bible camps, leadership 
camps, and church school workers’ 
institutes will be in full swing 
throughout the whole Church. 
Thirteen church school workers’ in- 
stitutes have again been set up for 
Sunday school teachers and officers, 
parents and children, in most of 
the Districts from coast to coast. 
The committees in charge are in 
every instance offering an excellent 
program. These institutes vary in 
length from three to six days, but 
all have the one great objective: 
that of strengthening the work of 
Christian education among the chil- 
dren, young people, and adults in 
the local congregations. 

As we look forward to these in- 
stitutes, we are concerned about 
the attendance. In the last few years 
the attendance has been steadily 
increasing. Last year we hit an all- 
time high. We are anxious that this 
year we may do even better. 

Sometimes the question is asked: 
“Who may attend the church school 
workers’ institute?” The answer is 
simple: ‘“‘Anyone who wishes to do 
so.” We are particularly concerned, 
however, that Sunday school teach- 
ers and superintendents are there 
in large numbers. They are the 
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From the Editor’s Pen 


ones who will naturally receive the 
greatest benefits. Then too, there 
are other workers in the church 
school who should be there, for in- 
stance, the members of the board 
of education in the local congrega- 
tion. These people have been en- 
trusted with a strategic office in the 
Church and it would be a great 
help to them to spend a week at a 
summer institute. May we see more 
board of education members at the 
institutes this summer. 

Then, we would like to see peo- 
ple attend who are not teaching at 
the present time, but who are in- 
terested in Sunday school work. We 
would like to see more young cou- 
ples in attendance. Many of these 
younger parents will be the teach- 
ers in our Sunday schools of tomor- 
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row. A few summer institutes will 
do much to prepare them for this 
service, Then too, it is an inspira- 
tion and encouragement to the 
church school workers when other 
people show an interest in their 
work by their presence. 

Children, of course, are always 
welcome. At many of the institutes 
we need them for the demonstra- 
tion classes. When not in class, they 
are cared for by the children’s 
supervisor. 

In promoting attendance locally, 
we recommend that the congrega- 


tions arrange to pay the expenses, 
or at least part of them, for a cer- 
tain number of workers each year. 
It is well to select certain individ- 
uals to go. They will in that way - 
feel more responsible and will make 
a greater effort to go. Just offering 
to pay the expenses of those who 
want to go does not always bring 
the desired results. 

May we together pray and work 
for a successful summer institute 
season with a large, interested, and 
consecrated group at each of our 
camps. 


PARISH EDUCATION LUNCHEON IN SEATTLE 


Church school teachers and administrators and others 
interested in parish education are invited to attend a lunch- 
eon during the International Luther League Convention in 
Seattle. This meeting will be held at Denny Park Lutheran 
Church on Friday, June 22, at 12:15. 


“The Growing Teacher” is the program theme. Education 
Office staff members J. C. K. Preus, Della Olson, and Bob 
Lee will participate. 


Those who would like to attend are encouraged to make 
reservations in advance. To do so, send $1.25 to the Depart- 
ment of Education, The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 421 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, indicating that you 
would like to attend the luncheon. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


God Knows Best 


Me was a little baby just 
learning to walk, climb, and 
get into things. He kept his moth- 
er busy keeping everything which 
might hurt ‘‘Markie” out of reach. 
One day, Mark saw a bright, shiny 
knife and picked it up to play with 
it. Do you think a knife is a good 
thing for a baby to play with? 
Quick as a flash, his mother took it 
from him before he could hurt him- 
self. Mark cried at first; he could 
not see why Mommie took away 
that pretty toy! 


Lois BENBOW 


we pray when we ask for things? 
Once there was a girl who fell in 

love with a young man. She asked 

the Lord to make this man love 


_ her so they could be married. But 


Did you ever ask God for some- — 


thing and then did not receive 
what you asked for? Was it be- 
cause He did not hear your prayer? 
Jesus said, “If you ask anything in 
My name, I will do it.” He has 
promised to answer our prayers, but 
sometimes the answer is: ‘No, it 
wouldn’t be good for you, my 
child.” Sometimes the answer is, 
“Wait a while; you will be happier 
if you receive this later on.” What 
part of the Lord’s Prayer should 
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instead, the young man married 
someone else, The girl felt very sad, 
and wondered why God had not 
answered her prayer. God did an- 
swer, but His answer was “No.” 
Some time later, she found out 
why. She met another young man 
who was even nicer than the first, 
and a wonderful Christian besides. 
They loved each other and knew it 
was God’s will for them to be mar- 
ried. They have been very happy 
together and the girl knows now 
how much wiser her Heavenly Fa- 
ther was than she was. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank 
You that You are so much wiser 
than we are. You know what is 
best for us. Help us to remember 
when we ask for things to always 
pray “Thy will be done.” Amen. 


I 
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PRAYER 


by EMIL ERPESTAD 


Brief studies in prayer to assist the Sunday School 
worker in teaching children the how and why of 
prayer, encouraging and stimulating, guiding and 
teaching them the exalted art of believing prayer 
in Jesus’ name. The teacher will also profit in his 
own prayer life. He will understand better the 
functions, scope, limitations, privileges and prom- 
ises of prayer. 


Contents: Needs—The Listening, Answering God—The Perfect Prayer—The 
Perfect Prayer (Continued)—Conditions—Intercession—Thanksgiving, Praise, 
and Adoration—The Hour of. Prayer—Questions About Prayer—Prayer as 
Fellowship. 


50 cents 
Code 14-609 


Justractors Tlanual FOR TEN STUDIES IN PRAYER 


This helpful manual will enable every instructor to present the material 
in the most effective way. For each chapter is given Aim, Questions for 
Discussion, Application of This Lesson to a Classroom Situation, Sugges- 
tions for Motivating the Next Assignment. 


20 cents 
Code 14-610 


PRAYER by O. Hallesby 


Highly recommended as supplementary reading for those in a 
class of Ten Studies in Prayer. This genuine help to prayer life 
will be a constant source of inspiration, comfort, and spiritual 
enlightenment. Paper cover. 75¢ 

Code 14-467 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE @ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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WHEN WE TEACH A CHILD 


What do we mean when we teach the child? 
We put the thoughts that are sweet and mild 
Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

Into a heart that has not yet felt greed. 

The man with such thoughts is never beguiled, 
For we teach the man when we teach the child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We take the treasures which may be piled 

In lesson or poem or nature’s store 

And transform them all into golden ore 

Of character, which cannot be reviled: 

The strong man comes from the well-taught child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the nature, untamed and wild, 
And mold it into a life serene, 

With heart and will and judgment clean. 
We make the man who is undefiled 

When we teach, as we ought, the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We plant the truth, which the Undefiled, 

Our Lord and Master, said freedom makes. 
Through knowledge true freedom comes and takes 
Its place and dominates passion wild. 

We have saved the man, when we’ve saved the child. 
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The Teacher’s Reward 


WALTER D. CAVERT 


OME years ago a football star 
of a middlewestern university 
left college during his senior year 
and joined a professional football 
team. When asked by a newspaper 
reporter why he did not stay until 
the end of the year and get a de- 
gree, he made a frank reply. He said 
he was acting in accord with the 
well known philosophy of life which 
expresses itself in the question, 
“What is there in it for me?” 
What will be my reward? No one 
need hesitate to voice such a ques- 
tion. It is a reasonable query which 
anyone, including the church school 
teacher, is justified in making. Even 
the disciples asked it. Peter, as 
spokesman for the twelve, after 
hearing Jesus’ conversation with the 
rich young ruler, went to Him and 
said, ‘‘Lo, we have left everything 
and followed you. What then shall 
we have?” 


Jesus answered the disciples that 
anyone who makes a sacrifice for 
Him will gain far more than he 
loses. He is to “receive a hundred- 
fold, and inherit eternal life.” In an- 
other verse, our Lord was more spe- 
cific about the compensation. “Your 
reward will be great,” He said, “and 
you will be sons of the Most High.” 

What Jesus promised His follow- 
ers for sacrificial devotion to the 
kingdom was a special relationship 
to God. Do not think that Jesus 
was being niggardly with His dis- 
ciples when He offered them a 
spiritual instead of a material re- 
ward. He was being generous to the 
point of extravagance. To be some- 
thing is far more important than to 
get something. And to be “sons of 
the Most High”! There is nothing 
higher than that in this life or in 
eternity. 

In addition to this general prom- 
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ise which was made to all His fol- 
lowers, Jesus gave a farewell mes- 
sage at the time of His ascension 
which glorified those who carry out 
a teaching ministry. ‘““Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all na- 
tions,” He said, “teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded 
you.” Then He added, ‘And lo, I 
am with you always.’ Fellowship 
with a living Christ is the ultimate 
compensation for any teacher. 

No church school worker need 
look upon his task as a thankless job 
or feel sorry for himself because he 
receives so little commendation 
from the world or the church. The 
president of the men’s club and of 
the women’s guild may have their 
names printed in the church bulle- 
tin or spread across the headlines 
of the daily paper. But there is no 
reason for the teacher to develop a 
martyr complex. Let him seek to 
be worthy of a higher honor! 

The classic illustration of the 
teacher’s supreme reward is from 
the life of Thomas Aquinas, saintly 
scholar and teacher of the Middle 
Ages. Born in a feudal castle, he 
was the heir of wealth and privilege. 
When he announced his intention 
of entering the service of the 


Church, his parents sought to dis- 
suade him. Against their opposition, 
he joined the Dominican order.. 
Members of his family kidnaped 
him and tried to force him to 
change his mind. They kept him 
in virtual imprisonment for a year 
in an effort to make him renounce 
his decision. When his determina- 
tion remained unshaken, he was al- 
lowed to fulfill his desire. 

His scholarly mind and his ability 
as a teacher brought him early 
recognition and he was offered an 
appointment as an archbishop. Most 
men would have jumped at the op- 
portunity. It might mean that he 
could later become a cardinal, a 
prince of the church, or even the 
pope! But official position held no 
attraction for him. He preferred to 
continue his work in the library and 
classroom. He loved his books and 
his pupils. He wanted to teach 
others the deeper meaning of the 
Christian life. 

According to tradition, during the 
latter part of his life, he had a 
vision of Christ while praying in 
the monastery at Naples. The celes- 
tial visitant commended him for his 
sacrificial life and his long service 
as a teacher. “You have been my 
faithful servant,” said the Lord. 
“What reward would you most like 
to have?’ Without hesitation the 
aged teacher replied, “Nihil nisi te, 
Domine,’ which means “Nothing 
but thyself, Lord.” 

Let no one think, however, that 
this high fellowship comes to any 
teacher simply because he goes be- 
fore a Sunday school class each 
week. It is the reward of the one 
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who is humbly conscious of his high 
calling and seeks to make his own 


life a door through which others: 


can enter into a knowledge of 
Christ. He becomes a son of the 
Most High because his own need 
of spiritual guidance and strength 
sends him into the secret place of 
the Most High, to make the prayer 
of Molly Anderson Haley: 


Make of my heart an upper room, 
I pray, 
Swept clean of pride. Let self be 
but a door 
Through which young lives may 
come to Thee this day 
To know Thee as they have not 
known before. 


Speak through my. voice that they 
may hear Thine own. 
Shine through my life in beauty 
and in truth 
That they may see the Comrade 
Christ alone 
And in the glad impulsiveness of 
youth 


Rise up as did those fisher-lads of 
Thine 
Who left their boats and nets to 
follow Thee. 
So may they walk beside Thee, these 
of mine 
Whom out of all the world “Thou 
gavest me!” 


Reprinted by permission from the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, May, 1951. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Longfellow could take a worthless sheet of paper, write a 
poem on it, and make it worth several thousand dollars. 


That is genius. 


Rockefeller can sign his name to a piece of paper and 
make it worth millions. That is capital. 


Uncle Sam can take an ounce of gold, stamp an eagle on 
it and make it worth $20.00. That is money. 


A mechanic can take rough material of little worth and 
make it into a valuable article. That is skill. 


An artist can take a piece of canvas and some colors and 


make a picture. That is art. 


God can take a sinful life, cleanse it in Jesus Christ, put 
His Spirit into it, and make it a blessing to humanity. That 


is Christianity. 


For Teacher Training 


Ten Studies in Prayer by Emil 
Erpestad. Published by Augsburg 
Publishing House under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Christian 
Education, ELC, 1951, 89 pages, 
fifty cents. 

In ten brief chapters the author 
presents clearly and simply the es- 
sential truths concerning prayer. 
Chapter one deals with “Needs.” It 
shows the importance of recognizing 
our needs, especially our spiritual 
needs, the importance of bringing 
them to God, and how God is both 
willing and able to supply all of our 
needs. Chapter two, “The Listening, 
Answering God,” points out how 
God invites us to pray and that He 
has promised to hear our prayers. 
The author then takes up in chap- 
ters three and four a study of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Moving into chapter five we come 
te a study of conditions for true 
prayers such as: faith, the will of 
God, sincerity, in the name of Je- 
sus. Intercessory prayer is presented 
in chapter six; thanksgiving, praise, 
and adoration in chapter seven; 
and the chapter headings of the 
last three are: “The Hour of 
Prayer,” “Questions About Prayer,” 
and “Prayer as Fellowship.” 

An appropriate Scripture text ap- 
pears at the beginning of each chap- 
ter and is used as a basis for the 
presentation that follows. Then at 
the close of each chapter you will 
find two “Situations for Discussion.” 
‘These, when used with the class, 


will serve to keep the study on a 
very practical level, and will help 
the group to enter into a better dis- 
cussion of the various phases of 
our prayer life. 

The book is written in an easy, 
direct, flowing style. It is especially 
recommended by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for the Sunday 
school teacher training classes this 
fall. But it will undoubtedly prove 
to be a valuable book also for many 
others in the church. It may be 
used to good advantage both in pri- 
vate and group study. 

The author has also prepared an 
Instructor’s Manual to be used when 
teaching the above course. In this 
manual he states the aim of each 
chapter in the textbook, gives sev- 
eral questions for discussion, makes 
application of the lesson to a class- 
room situation, and offers certain 
suggestions for motivating the next 
assignment. Everyone who teaches 
this course on prayer should secure 
a copy of the Instructor’s Manual. 
The price is twenty cents, 


(Conclusion of a series) 
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Stewardship Training 
in the Sunday School 


CLARENCE SOLBERG 


T IS difficult to be brief when 
both the source book and the 

author, particularly the former, are 
full of the subject. A month ago we 
were discussing the experiment of 
seeing how many stewardship prin- 
ciples and illustrations there were 
in a single New Testament book, 
namely, the Gospel according to 
Matthew. There were so many that 
space permitted only the summary 
of passages which set forth the base 
of all stewardship: “What shall I 
do with the Gospel?” So now we 
have our chance to see how much 
more Matthew writes from the 
heart and mind and life of our 
Savior on stewardship beyond this 
base. 

First, however, I want to point 
out the obvious fact that there are 
no richer portions from Christ’s life 
from which to appeal to Christian 
faith than the Gospel accounts of 
His sufferings, death, and resurrec- 
tion, from Gethsemane to the emp- 
ty tomb. Our Church still believes 
in sin and atonement for sin. Jesus 
our Lord was put to death for our 


trespasses and raised again for our 
justification. You must use your 
prayer closet, your preparation, your 
teaching time to the fullest so that 
your pupils may know that these 
things were for them. 


How to Live 

Matthew has much to say about 
the Christ who died that we might 
live in the world to come. But he 
also has a great deal to say about 
the life God gives in this present 
world. What I do with my life can- 
not be evaded when a good teacher 
discusses the calling of the first four 
disciples in Matthew 4:18-22 or that 
of Matthew 9:9. Christian living has 
marvelous light and leading in such 
passages as “You are the salt of the 
earth,’ “You are the light of the 
world,” “Let your light so shine 
..., “Seek first the kingdom of 
God...” A fitting caption for the 
sermon on the Mount could very 
well be “The Stewardship of the 
Christian man.” 

Specific examples of the steward- 
ship of life are found elsewhere in 
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such references as Christ’s command 
to “Follow me and leave the dead 
bury their own dead” (8:18), His 
call for laborers in the abundant 
harvest (9:37), His challenge to lose 
one’s life for His sake (10:39, 16:24), 
His call to humble service (20:16, 
26; 23:11), His vineyard parables 
(21:28-41), and His exhortation to 
“love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your might and to love 
your neighbor as yourself.” 

Christ even talks about the atti- 
tudes of stewardship in 6:34 and 
gives an excellent summary of the 
stewardship of life in the closing 
paragraph of the Sermon (7:24). 


How to Serve 

I suppose it is true that Scripture 
will never cease to amaze anyone 
who openly and honestly looks for 
the unending wealth of material on 
any spiritual matter. This seems to 
hold particularly true in what the 
Holy Spirit leads Matthew to write 
about stewardship of abilities and 
talents. Surely the Christian has 
more than ample guidance as to how 
he can serve his Savior. You as a 
teacher look to God for that which 
will help to lead your pupils to full- 
time Christian service in whatever 
specific work they are or will be 


doing. Use such Scripture references 
as those of 6:19 on treasure-build- 
ing, 6:24 and 12:30 on divided serv-. 
ice, 12:33 on fruit-bearing hearts, 
and 24:45 on the wise and faithful 
servant. This last passage can have 
tremendous motivation in the cha- 
otic and possible “last days” world 
of today. 

You can develop the stories of the 
few loaves and fish (14:13 and 15: 
32) into what Christ can do with 
each pupil’s limited abilities, means, 
and the like. How each of us shall 
use our God-given ability to talk (I 
didn’t say to speak or to preach, just 
to talk) is clearly outlined in 16:13. 
Stewardship of work is plain to see 
in the vineyard parables of chapter 
21 referred to above. And Matthew 
25 has perhaps the most obvious 
sections of all Scripture on steward- 
ship of ability in its parables of the 
wise and foolish virgins, that of 
the varied number of talents, and 
Christ’s commentary on the “sheep” 
and the “goats” on judgment day. 
Another extremely interesting ap- 
proach would be that of how each 
disciple fulfilled or failed to fulfill 
his service to Christ in the period 
from the Last Supper on Thursday 
evening to the closing incident on 
Easter Sunday evening. 


How to Pray 

One of the dominant themes that 
burned itself into my soul in this 
single session reading of Matthew’s 
Gospel was the great emphasis on 
prayer. Christ gave specific instruc- 
tions on the “how” of praying in 
Chapter 5:5, gave His unusual prom- 
ise for united prayer in 18:19, set 
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His condition of faith for unlimited 
prayer results in 21:22, set His 
eternal example in Gethsemane in 
26:36, and challenged to constant 
prayer in 26:41. There is for the 
Christian a stewardship of prayer. 
You and your pupils can use it. 


How to Give 

No one ever uses Matthew’s Gos- 
pel as the great source book on how 
to raise money but Matthew does 
open the door to specific instruc- 
tions on giving. The Wise Men gave 
their best to the infant Jesus (2:11). 
Christ had definite words as to the 
principles and practices of giving 
(6:2) and on the comparative value 
(if there is comparison worth mak- 
ing!) between the world’s goods and 


a man’s soul (16:26). There are 
varied attitudes as to the applica- 
tion of Christ’s cleansing the tem- 
ple (21:12) to Ladies Aid bazaars 
and so forth, but there can be no 
doubt that He teaches stewardship 
of means in His action. 

To fulfill Christ’s command will 
require every Christian’s right use 
of everything God has given. Your 
stewardship and that of your pupils’ 
is not to be of one kind or another. 
It is to cover the Gospel, your life, 
your time, your abilities, your 
means. With these you fulfill God’s 
will. By your use of them you 
glorify His name. With them you 
are obedient to His command. With 
them you and your Sunday school 
pupils are Christian stewards. 


TREASURES 


By MARTHA SNELL NICHOLSON 


One by one He took them from me, 
All the things I valued most, 
Until I was empty-handed; 
Every glittering toy was lost. 
And I walked earth’s highways, grieving 
In my rags and poverty, 
Till I heard His voice inviting, 
“Lift your empty hands to Me!” 
So I held my hands toward heaven 
And He filled them with a store 
Of His own transcendent riches, 
Till they could contain no more. 
And at last I comprehended 
With my stupid mind and dull, 
That God could not pour His riches 
Into hands already full! 


Sunday School Times 


(One in a series) 


““T Believe in the 


Forgiveness of Sins”’ 


CLAYTON C. ENGAN 


NK ee the next phrase in our 
Creed, we touch bedrock. “I 


believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 
This is the heart of the Gospel; 
this is the foundation for our hope. 
Here we find ourselves in the inner 
sanctum, in possession of the key to 
life. This is the place of power, 
God's power for the salvation of all 
mankind. 

There is so much to be said 
about this that it is hard to know 
where to start. Forgiveness of sins 
is crucial: both in the life of the 
individual and so far as the plan 
of God is concerned. It is the ful- 
crum upon which all else balances. 
It is the dividing point. On one 
side is sorrow, frustration, conflict, 
fear, violence; on the other is joy, 
harmony, peace, calm, victory. 


Essentially, this is where Chris- 
tianity differs from all other reli- 
gions. They are, every one of them, 
a reaching up toward God, a striv- 
ing, a building up of the structure 
of salvation on human good, human 
merits, human achievement; Chris- 
tianity is a reaching down from 
above, a granting of power where 
there was no power, a giving of life 
where there could never be any life. 
And this, difference rests here, pre- 
cisely, in the forgiveness of sins. “It 
is the goodness of God that leadeth 
thee to repentance” (Romans 2:4b). 

But surely our Christian faith 
centers in Christ. Absolutely. The 
end of Christ’s atonement, however, 
is the forgiveness of sins. This is 
exactly what makes that atonement 
worth while for us. That atonement 
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would be no atonement were man 
still forced to earn forgiveness. Un- 
fortunately, there are those who 
profess the Christian faith even who 
have not seen this crucial point. 
From many so-called Christian pul- 
pits is still being preached for Gos- 
pel that which is pure law. A whole 
semester at the Seminary devoted to 
a study of the distinction between 
law and Gospel was not too much. 
This is true because one of the most 
difficult concepts for the human 
mind and soul to grasp is still this: 
that “while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8b). 
Forgiveness means forgiveness, not 
sale. Altogether too often the Gos- 
pel is presented as a free gift pro- 
vided we meet certain conditions, 
which makes it no longer a free gift 
but a purchase. The accent in for- 
giveness is on give. God gave His 
Only Begotten Son. Thereby also 
He gave us forgiveness for all our 
sins. And this, according to John 
3:16, because He loved the world. 
Because He loved the world, not 
because the world was good and had 
merited or earned forgiveness. 


Luther’s Conflict 

It was over the question of how 
and when God grants the forgive- 
ness of sins that Martin Luther 
came into conflict with the Roman 
Church. This he wrestled with in 
his own soul furiously, and came to 
the place of despair because he 
could not find peace. The Roman 
Church was proclaiming everywhere, 
through sermons, through docu- 
ments, through official pronounce- 
ments, by word, activity, and posi- 


tion, that the granting of forgive- 
ness was contingent upon whether 
certain conditions had been met: so 
much sorrow, so much attrition, so 
many prayers, so many coins, so 
much repentance. Luther never 
could feel that he had offered up 
enough of any or all of these things. 
Then the Holy Spirit spoke to him: 
“The just shall live by faith” (Ro- 
mans 1:17; Gal. “3711).' And that 
means faith in Christ, not faith in 
self. There is a significant addition 
to this thought in Hebrews 10:38: 
“but if any man draw back, my 
soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 
We shall live, because of God’s love, 
because of His forgiveness, unless 
we draw back, unless we pull out 
from under His grace. 

This is the Gospel that is being 
turned into law by adding prereq- 
uisites. Among the worst offenders 
are some of the sects, groups who 
self-righteously claim to have a 
purer Gospel than the apostolic 
Church of the Reformation. Luther 
discovered that the Scriptures say 
nothing is required of man in or- 
der that he may have forgiveness. 
God has forgiven, because of His 
love for man, in Christ Jesus, our 
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Redeemer, Savior, Advocate, and 
Friend. This is what is hard for 
men to see; it is so completely and 
fundamentally the opposite of all 
earthly thinking. Failure to under- 
stand this is undoubtedly the rea- 
son also for the rejection by some 
of infant baptism. It is their claim 
that maturity, in point of years, 
must first produce a certain contrite- 
ness, a certain measure of sorrow 
over sin, a certain amount of re- 
pentance, before baptism with the 
Spirit, new life, and the forgiveness 
of sins. That is not what the Scrip- 
tures say. The Savior said “It is 
finished.” Is it necessary to add that 
that means it is completely finished? 
Salvation is not at all by the law. 
By doing the law “shall no flesh be 
justified” (Rom. 3:20a). And any- 
thing that man is asked to do, which 
can be considered to contribute in 
any way toward salvation, is law, 
not Gospel. 

It is an essential part of our teach- 
ing and preaching that this be made 
clear to the people. How often do 
we not encounter those who feel 
that they are not “worthy” of the 
forgiveness of their sins. Of course 
we are not “worthy.” If we were, 
it would no longer be a forgiveness, 
it would be a transaction, it would 
be grace for a consideration. And 
that is not grace. A member of my 
congregation will not attend the 
Lord’s Supper, to receive His Body 
and Blood, and the forgiveness of 
her sins, because, so she says, she 
“doesn’t feel herself to be worthy.” 
She labors under the delusion that 
she must do something, or must 
measure up to something, before 


God can possibly be considered to 
possess enough power to blot out 
her sins. She will be a long time 
without forgiveness if she is going 
to await the day her “worthiness” 
can buy forgiveness from God. For- 
giveness simply is not for sale; it 
is a gift. Moreover, it is the great 
gift of God—the gift which carries 
with it, by virtue of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, that element 
which causes men to turn to God 
in repentance, and to seek His face, 
and to live in His love. 

It is significant that between 
the time Adam and Eve sinned, 
as recorded in the first part of 
Genesis 3, and the promise of the 
Savior, which is forgiveness, in 
Genesis 3:15, the sinners have done 
nothing except run away from God, 
hiding from Him in fear. God goes 
to them with the gift. They do not 
come to Him. And so it was through- 
out the Old Testament. When God’s 
people had sinned so grossly that 
He had to start over again, He al- 
ways began by forgiving the people 
their sins. “I will make my good- 
ness pass before you” (Ex. 33:19). 

This is the pattern God has fol- 
lowed ever since. God approaches 
the sinner; it is not the sinner that 
approaches God. The first step in 
reconciliation between man and 
God is forgiveness by God of all 
man’s sin. “Come now, let us reason 
together, saith the Lord: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool” 
(Isa. 1:18). After that comes repent- 
ance, which is a result of forgive- 
ness, not a prerequisite to it. 


THE TEACHER’S CLOSET 


REIDAR A, DAEHLIN 


“But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door, pray to the 
Father who is in secret; and thy 
Father .. . shall reward thee open- 
ly” (Matthew 6:6). 


The Glowing Coal 


I SUPPOSE nearly every one of us has spent a summer evening at 
a picnic and roasted wieners or marshmallows over a fire, and per- 
haps sat a while to sing and talk, or just to look at the glowing embers. 

These embers have something to tell us. 

John the Baptizer said: “He that cometh after me. . . shall baptize 
you in the Holy Spirit, and fire.” When we accept Christ as our personal 
Savior, the Holy Spirit lights the fire of faith and love in our hearts. 
On Pentecost He came like tongues of flame, and set the souls of the be- 
lievers aglow. 


“Lord, let me be on fire for Christ! 
May I be a glowing ember in Thy Church, 
That through me the warmth of Thy love 
May revive some frozen soul. 
Let the fire of my faith ignite some other life, 
And Thy light enlighten other hearts—through me.” 


If I am to be a glowing coal on the Church’s hearth I must stay close 
to the other coals near the heart of the fire for a glowing Christian is not 
apt to glow, for long, alone. 

If we pick up one of the bright coals from the heart of the fire, and 
lay it aside away from the rest, it soon cools off and blackens into a bit 
of charred wood. It cannot maintain its light and warmth unless it is a 
part of the central fire. Jesus said, “Apart from me ye can do nothing.” 
. . . But even the charred wood soon ignites and glows again if it is put 


back. 
13 
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Around the edges of any church lie the scattered embers, the cooled off 
pieces that have somehow got away from the fire. God help us to gather 
them and get them back into the center of the heart of God. He who. 
said, “Apart from me ye can do nothing,” also said: “Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, I am in the midst of them.” In this 
cold world’s night it does not have to be a big fire to attract the heart 
and warm the soul, but the coals must be “gathered together.” It is not 
where two or three are scattered apart that the Lord is in the midst of 
them. Where two or three are scattered apart, the fire soon burns out and 
leaves only the ugly reminder of something gone, of a glow that is there 
no more, Jesus keep us near the cross, and because of the cross, near each 
other, that we may be a glowing church. 


“Lord, let me be a glowing Christian. 
Let me never be separated from Thee. 
Lord, keep me in the communion of saints, 
That the fire of Thy Spirit may keep me on fire. 
Thou who art the Light of the world, 
Enlighten me. 
Use me to gather the scattered embers, 
To bring back the cold ones into the warmth of Thy love. 
God help my church, that the fire of faith 
May burn brightly among its members, 
That we may not be charred wood, but glowing embers, 
To attract those who wander in the night. Amen.” 


TRUST THE GREAT ARCHITECT 


There is a story told of an old stonemason, who was busy 
with hammer and chisel when a passerby stopped to speak 
with him. “What are you doing?’ he asked as he watched 
the gnarled old hands working deftly on a shapeless mass. 
“I'm shaping this stone. It’s to be a part of a cathedral, I 
believe.” “Seems a queer lump for a cathedral, friend. Where 
will it be fitted?” The old man shook his head as he an- 
swered, ‘‘Nay, I don’t rightly know, Sir. I haven’t seen the 
master-builder’s plan. He only said, ‘Shape this piece, my 
son, and I will fit it in.” He knows where it belongs, for 
sure. He made the plan.” 


The Lutheran 


Installation of Sunday School 
Teachers and Officers 


Bee an appropriate 
hymn such as “How Shall the 
Young Secure Their Hearts” (New 
Concordia, No. 379, Hymnary 573), 
the pastor shall announce the 
names of the staff of Sunday school 
teachers and officers to be installed. 

When the workers have presented 
themselves at the altar, the pastor 
shall say: 

“Grace be unto you, and peace 
from God, our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

“Beloved in the Lord, you have 
been chosen by 
congregation, through her Board of 
Parish Education, to serve as teach- 
ers and officers of the Sunday school 
for the coming year. As such it will 
be expected of you, first of all, that 
you set the Sunday school and the 
whole congregation the example of 


Ce 


a devout Christian life; then, that 
you through diligent study and 
prayer, seek to train and improve 
yourselves for the particular work 
to which you have been assigned; 
furthermore, that you willingly, 
cheerfully, and promptly seek to dis- 
charge the duties of your calling 
as in the presence of Christ, whose 
ye are and whom ye seek to serve, 
that His Kingdom may prosper 
among us. 

“In order that the congregation 
may be assured of your willingness 
to undertake these duties, I ask you, 
in the presence of God and of these 
witnesses: 

“Do you willingly accept the of- 
fice to which you have been chosen, 
and do you promise to discharge 
your duties therein faithfully in the 
fear of God and in accordance with 
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the teachings of God’s Word and 
the confessions and usages of the 
Lutheran Church? 

“If so, answer: ‘Yes, by the help 
of God.’ 

“As a pledge of the sincerity of 
your promise, give me your right 
hand.” 

As the pastor firmly clasps the 
right hand of each teacher and of- 
ficer, he shall be saying: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Fa- 
ther, who hath called you to this 
service, enlighten and_ strengthen 
you in your duties that you may 
prove a good and faithful steward 
to the glory of His Holy Name, 
Amen.” 

Then shall the pastor say: 

“Let us pray.” (Staff kneels at the 
altar as pastor prays.) 

“Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we thank Thee 
that Thou hast established Thy 
Church upon earth, and dost call 
Thy people to be co-workers with 
Thee for the promotion of Thy 
Kingdom. We thank Thee that 
‘Thou hast granted us these servants 
to labor in our Sunday school for 
the spiritual welfare of our youth. 
Enrich them, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, with the gift of Thy Holy 


Spirit, that they may know Thy 
will, and be enabled to discharge 
the duties of their offices in a man- 
ner pleasing to Thee. Bless, we pray 
Thee, our entire congregation, that 
it may become a Church holy and 
without blemish, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

The pastor rising, shall turn to 
the officers and teachers and say to 
them (standing): 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. Amen. 

“Depart in peace,” or 

“Now the God of peace, who 
brought again from the dead that 
great Shepherd of the Sheep, even 
our Lord Jesus, with the Blood of 
an eternal covenant, make you per- 
fect in every good thing to do His 
will, working in you that which is 
well pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory 
forever and ever. Amen.” 

Hymn, “Lord, Speak to Me That 
I May Speak” (New Concordia No. 


323)- 

The above Suggestions for Installa- 
tion of Sunday School Teachers and 
Officers may be fitted into the regular 
worship either before or after the ser- 
mon, whichever is preferred. We en- 
courage the practice of installing the 
Sunday school teachers and officers each 
year. It is encouraging and inspiring 
for the church school workers, and it 
alerts the membership of the congrega- 
tion to the importance and _serious- 
ness of the work of the Sunday school. 

Extra copies of the above order of 
service are available at the Education 
Office, 421 South Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota, without cost. 


(Conclusion of a serics) 


Let’s Teach the 


FRIsB1E L. YOUNG 


N THIS final article in our series 
on teaching the Bible, we have 
probably the most general phase 
of Bible teaching, as most people 
think of it, to try to cover, namely, 
Bible studying. It deserves more 
space than we are going to give it. 
Very likely, it is the emphasis that 
many will feel should have received 
the most attention. The answer is 
that we have taken the phases of 
Bible teaching as they are intro- 
duced in our Sunday school course 
of study and that the most atten- 
tion has been given to Bible han- 
dling because that is a phase of Bi- 
ble teaching that we have done the 
least with and which seems to the 
writer to need the most impetus 
among us and may have the great- 
est benefit for the greatest number 
of our pupils of all ages today. 
Bible studying is introduced by 
our Sunday school course of study 
in Forward with Christ. If the re- 
cent recommendation of the Board 
of Christian Education is followed, 
this book is used in grade six. It is 


the logical sequel to God’s Chosen 
People, grade five, and may very 
well be thought of as “God’s Chris- 
tian People.” In Forward with 
Christ, pupils begin Bible studying 
in earnest. The Bible study in each 
lesson gives a Bible passage, not 
only to be read each day of the 
week, but to be studied and an 
answer given to a question based 
on each daily scripture assignment. 
It is ideal Bible studying because 
it requires the pupils to turn to 
their Bibles and find the answer 
to these questions. 

Pupils should be required to write 
answers in their books in the space 
provided for that purpose. This 
means, of course, that pupils will 
have to have new books each year. 
New books are a justifiable expendi- 
ture of money on the part of pupils 
or the Sunday school. Many pupils 
do not do what they are supposed 
to do in their lessons because the 
books do not belong to them and 
they are not allowed to write in 
them. This defeats the very purpose 
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of the course and denies the wis- 
dom of those who designed it. Blank 
spaces in all of our Sunday school 
books are there for the pupils to 
fill in. Time is wasted by pupils and 
teachers alike if we try to have 
pupils write their answers on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper or in notebooks. 
Our Sunday school books are de- 
signed to serve as workbooks as 
well as textbooks and to eliminate 
the necessity of having extra papers 
to struggle with. Money cannot be 
spent more wisely in Sunday school 
than for new textbooks each year 
for pupils. This is especially true 
of Forward with Christ with its em- 
phasis upon Bible studying and the 
necessity of writing answers in the 
books. 


Special Bible Assignments 

We have a wonderful opportunity 
to teach pupils how to study their 
Bibles in Forward with Christ. In 
addition to the daily Bible study 
passages, there are special Bible 
study assignments and always there 
is the feature “Catechism with Bible 
Helps” which suggests from three to 
six or more Bible passages illustrat- 
ing the Catechism truth. Marginal 
comments are offered to help pupils 
see their significance as they study 


and memorize these scripture verses. 
It is the most extensive and inten- 
sive Bible study that we have in 
grades three to seven. Pupils must 
know how to handle, use, and read 
their Bibles if they are going to be 
able to study their Bibles as re- 
quired in Forward with Christ. It 
will not be too difficult if they have 
learned what they should have in 
grades three, four and five and teach- 
ers help them to learn to study their 
Bibles as required in grade six. 

It would be interesting to spend 
more time on Bible studying as it is 
emphasized in Forward with Christ. 
However, Bible studying is a major 
emphasis in high school and adult 
Bible class teaching and we want 
in this last article to offer some sug- 
gestions for these classes. 


True Bible Study 

We need to examine our Bible 
teaching in post-confirmation Bible 
classes to see whether what we so 
readily label Bible study is actually 
that. It really isn’t Bible study if 
our pupils do all or most of their 
studying in a Bible study manual— 
which is the case much too often! 
Too much of what we call Bible 
study is not actually studying the 
Bible but studying about the Bible 
or studying truths drawn from the 
Bible with very little necessity of 
studying the Scriptures themselves. 
This may be very beneficial study, 
but it should not be labelled Bible 
study. Only if pupils are required 
to handle, use, read, and study the 
Bible and recite from the Bible 
can it be called Bible study in the 
true sense. 
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The lack of true Bible study is 
not always our fault as teachers. 
Too often the study manual is so 
sufficient in itself that there is little 
or no need of turning to the Bible 
in preparation or recitation of the 
lesson. Unless we make a special 
point of it as teachers, we, as well 
as our pupils, will find ourselves 
using the Bible study manual more 
than we use the Bible in most of 
our post-confirmation Bible classes. 
Let’s studiously avoid this pitfall 
and always make the Bible our text- 
book and the study manual our 
guide only. 


Post-Confirmation Bible Teaching 

It is important to examine our 
post-confirmation Bible teaching 
and see just what we are teaching 
our pupils in what we call Bible 
study. To often, I am convinced, 
we are emphasizing the same truths 
that we taught them in pre-confir- 
mation classes. It may surely be said 
that we never outgrow the funda- 
mental and foundational truths of 
our faith and yet we need to go 
on from these first principles of 
faith to more mature doctrines, if 
we expect maturing pupils to keep 
coming to our high school and adult 
Bible classes. Before confirmation, 
it is important to impart the great 
body of doctrine which is the way 
of salvation, revealed in the Word 
of God and summarized in the Cate- 
chism. Young pupils accept it as 
taught to them and, generally speak- 
ing, have little reason to want to 
know why. But after confirmation, 
as pupils mature and as they try 
to fit the teachings of childhood 


into adult life and the experiences 
of everyday realities, they need and 
want to know why. They will sure- 
ly welcome Bible studying which 
helps them to find in the Bible the 
answers and explanations they want. 


WME Bible Studies 

I would like to put in a good 
word here for the effective Bible 
studies in John and Hebrews of- 
fered last year and this year, respec- 
tively, by the Women’s Missionary 
Federation to its members. I think 
these studies are doing what Bible 
study should do for the great mass 
of adults and maturing young peo- 
ple in our Church today. Some of 
the procedures used in those studies 
could very well be used in our post- 
confirmation Bible classes even with 
the courses as they are set up at 
present. Two of their procedures 
which would greatly improve, I 
think, our Bible class teaching in 
Sunday school are the practice of 
reading aloud in unison or taking 
turns reading a verse or series of 
verses, and the practice of looking 
up many references. We can do 
both of these things better in Bible 
classes in Sunday school than they 
can be done at a Ladies’ Aid meet- 
ing: we have more time; we are a 
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smaller group usually; and, general- 
ly speaking, we are better able to 
read aloud effectively. 

It is not wasting time to read por- 
tions of the Word of God aloud in 
class. It gets the interest of every- 
one, and many times truths stand 
out when read aloud which are 
missed when read silently, or are not 
read at all. Much more time is wast- 
ed in most Bible classes by teachers 
who preach instead of teach. Let’s 
encourage our maturing pupils to 
“handle the Word of Life” and 
find “the reason for the faith that 
is in them” instead of lecturing to 
them on what they must believe. 
Let’s encourage them to “search the 
Scriptures.” I have great confidence 
in what the Word of God can do 
for everyone who is encouraged to 
study it in class and outside of class. 

There is something I have been 
tempted to touch upon in connec- 
tion with Bible handling, Bible 
using, and Bible reading, but have 
put it off for a more convenient 
time. It belongs definitely to Bible 
studying so this must be that con- 
venient time. 

It is the matter of helping our 
pupils to do what St. Paul exhorts 
Timothy to do: “Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman 


that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the Word of truth” 
(II Tim. 2:15). This is the acme of 
effective Bible teaching. It certainly 
belongs in every effort worthy of 
being called Bible study. It can 
hardly be overdone. It can be intro- 
duced to children who are learning 
to handle and use their Bibles and 
it can be a part of Bible handling 
and using as practiced in mature 
Bible classes. It ought certainly to 
have a place in teaching pupils of 
all ages Bible reading. The number 
of people who do not know how 
to read their Bibles beneficially is 
appalling. The chief reason is that 
they have not been helped in 
“rightly dividing the Word of 
Truth.” They cannot distinguish as 
they read the Bible when God is 
speaking to them in the Law and 
when He is speaking to them in 
the Gospel. If they cannot do this 
for themselves, they of course, can- 
not use the Bible to help others 
either, which is the very thing a lot 
of sincere believers would like to 
be able to do. 


It is not as difficult to get across 
as it may seem. I have found that 
pupils of all ages are happy to be 
helped in this respect and that very 
young children enjoy knowing the 
difference between Law verses and 
Gospel verses, and mature pupils 
show more interest in this phase of 
Bible study than any other. 

The first step is to point out the 
fact that these two themes, Law and 
Gospel, run through the entire Bi- 
ble. The next step is to make very 
clear what each does: the Law con- 
victs us of our sins and the Gospel 
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saves us from our sins; the Law tells 
us what we must do or not do, and 
the Gospel tells us what God does 
for us. Next it is wise to point 
out the characteristics of each. The 
characteristics of the Law are that 
1) it commands, 2) it demands, 3) 
it convicts. The characteristics of 
the Gospel are that 1) it testifies 
concerning who God is and what 
He does, 2) it invites, 3) it promises. 
The next logical step then is to look 
up or recite from memory typical 
Law and Gospel verses and examine 
them to see which of the characteris- 
tics, the Law or the Gospel, we find 
in them. Some Bible verses have all 
three characteristics of the Law or 
Gospel in them; some may have 
only two of the characteristics; still 
others may have only one of the 
characteristics in them. Sometimes 
also, one or more of the charac- 
teristics may only be implied and 
not actually stated. Once in awhile 
we find a verse in the Bible that has 
both Law and Gospel in it. The 
classic example, I believe, is Ro- 
mans 6:23. A good example of a 
Law passage outside of the Ten 
Commandments, of course, is 
Christ’s great commission in St. 
Matthew 28:19-20, as far as “‘what- 
soever I have commanded you.” 
The “Lo, I am with you” is a prom- 
ise and is therefore Gospel. There 
are many easy Gospel verses. The 
classic is John 3:16. Gospel verses 
draw us toward God. Law verses 
tend to do the opposite, and par- 
ticularly so if we do not “fear and 
love God.” We need both the Law 
and the Gospel. The Holy Spirit 
used both in the means of grace, 


the Word and Sacraments, to save 
us. He can save us whether or not 
we understand which He is using 
on us, and when—witness all the 
simple, childlike believers, who have 
believed the Gospel and obeyed the 
Commandments without very much 
theological discussion of the two. 
But we who would read and study 
the Bible and know and understand 
God’s ways with us more fully, want 
to know and be able to use our 
Bibles more effectively for ourselves 
and for others. To do this, we must 
be able to distinguish between when 
God speaks to us in the Law and 
when God speaks to us in the Gos- 
pel as we read, hear, and remember 
His Word. 

This is the most rewarding Bible 
teaching that we can do for any 
of our pupils and especially for 
adult pupils. Let’s find a place for 
this emphasis frequently in all of 
our Bible teaching. It can be a 
part of opening and closing devo- 
tions; a part of Bible handling ex- 
ercises; and it certainly should be 
made a part of all Bible reading as- 
signments. Have pupils look for and 
mark Law and Gospel verses in all 
of their Bible memorizing, Bible 
handling, Bible using, Bible read- 
ing, and Bible studying efforts. Un- 
derstanding of this division in the 
message of the Bible is “the pearl 
of great price” in all of our search- 
ing of the Scriptures. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Happy Day, a Chinese Boy 


pe CHINESE family with four 
little daughters were so happy 
when a baby boy was born that 
they named him Happy Day. With 
four loving sisters to wait on him, 
Happy Day soon became spoiled 
and wouldn't obey his mother. 
Although his mother had warned 
him about catching rides on the 
carts that went through the streets 
of their village, Happy Day con- 
tinued to do this until one day a 
bad fall resulted in a broken leg. 
His parents didn’t know what was 
the matter, but thought some evil 
spirits had entered his leg and 
were causing the pain. A native doc- 
tor was summoned to drive out the 
evil spirits with incantations and 
native potions. When this failed, a 
neighbor suggested taking Happy 
Day to the missionary doctor who 
had come from America. During 
his stay in the Christian hospital, 
the nurse told Happy Day many of 
the wonderful stories from the Bi- 
ble, and was glad when he finally 
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(As told to Lois Benbow) 


came to know Jesus as his own 
Savior. “Now that your broken leg 
is well again,” said the nurse, “you 
can go home. And here is a Bible 
to take with you.” 

Although Happy Day was glad 
to be home again, he no longer 
wanted to worship the ugly wooden 
idol, but would read his Bible in- 
stead. One day when his parents 
were away, he took a hatchet and 
knocked the idol down from its 
shelf and broke it all up. When his 
father came home and questioned 
him about it, Happy Day knew a 
Christian boy must tell the truth 
even though it meant punishment, 
so he bravely told his father about 
it and how Jesus had come into his 
heart. 

“My son,” said Happy Day’s fa- 
ther, “I have been reading your 
‘Jesus book’ which you brought 
from the hospital. Let us get rid of 
all the old idols, for I have come 
to love the Lord Jesus, and He is 
my Savior, too.” 


Rural Sunday Schools eam 


Mrs. G. W. SAGER 


Attitude of the Rural Church School 

A third difficulty may present it- 
self in lack of interest or the general 
attitude of the rural church school. 
Its attitude can become a _ very 
strong factor in making or breaking 
it. The rural church school should 
be aware that its position is by no 
means to be frowned upon. It deals 
with a large section of the life of 
the Church. It stands in a key posi- 
tion to make the life of the nation 
Christian. How then can we help 
the rural Sunday school to improve 
its general attitude? 

Let the minister think in terms 
of his community and illustrate his 
sermons with rural color. Lead the 
church school to study community 
life and see it in its relationship to 
the world. Help the leaders to have 
more confidence in their ability to 
improve conditions; use all avail- 
able local talent at its worth. Show 
the importance of the church school 
in the life of the growing child and 
youth. Provide channels through 
which children and young people 
may express themselves. 

Help the school to realize its obli- 
gation to the community. They will 
come to see that their neighbors 
are not limited to those next door, 
that some of them are in the next 
county, others in the adjoining 
state, others across the continent, 
and some even in the uttermost 
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parts of the world. Encourage the 
democratic spirit with free and 
frank discussions among minister, 
parish education board, church 
school officers and teachers, the pu- 
pils, and the parents. 

Create a desire to try newer 
and better ways. Institutes, training 
schools, conferences, and visitations 
of other church schools, and a 
teachers’ library suggest many of the 
newer and better ways of doing 
things in the church school. 

Advertise! Let your community 
know you have a worthwhile Sun- 
day school. Get your leaders of 
the church at large to give more 
attention to the rural Sunday school. 
In the sixteen southern states sixty- 
eight per cent of the population is 
rural and thirty-two per cent urban. 
As long as such a condition ob- 
tains it behooves the field workers 
of all denominations to have con- 
siderable concern for the Sunday 
schools in this territory. Their in- 
terest will stimulate local interest 
and it in turn will improve the gen- 
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eral attitude of the rural Sunday 
school. 


Sunday School Materials 

A fourth difficulty concerns ma- 
terials. Most lesson materials are 
produced for the larger church 
schools and follow the graded sys- 
tem. If, however, rural Sunday 
schools are to function effectively 
and their influence is to be ex- 
tended, a system of religious train- 
ing must keep in mind the agricul- 
tural background of their life. There 
should be lesson materials that 
spring from the rural situations 
themselves. Religious education for 
the rural church must be somewhat 
indigenous to the soil and must 
be the outgrowth of the struggle to 
find God in the joys and sorrows 
of rural experience. Trees, grass, 
flowers, bees and birds, the animals 
on the farm, the hills, the brooks— 
these are the resources for the pur- 
pose of a religious ministry to all 
children. This should not be diff- 
cult if our teachers are aware of 
the numerous references the Master 
‘Teacher made to rural life and the 
numerous illustrations He drew 
from nature. 


While teachers will look to the 
printed page of their lesson ma- 
terial for first help, they should 
have access to Bible commentaries, 
a Bible Dictionary, a Bible Concord- 
ance, books on teaching methods, 
teachers’ magazines, etc. These 
should be studied and translated 
into the life of the child. Other ma- 
terials as songs, pictures, maps, pos- 
ters, and other aids, are to be a help 
in achieving the aim of the lesson. 
Whatever material your rural Sun- 
day school may be using, make cer- 
tain the teachers will try to adapt 
it to rural life situations which will 
help children week by week to grad- 
ually develop in their ability to live 
as Christians. 


Opportunities 

We have placed our rural Sunday 
school into our changing country- 
side; we have viewed some of its 
major difficulties. Now let us em- 
phasize some of its major oppor- 
tunities aside from its supreme pur- 
pose of teaching God’s Word. 

If the church of tomorrow is to 
have men and women who will give 
regularly to the support of its work 
at home and abroad, the children 
in the church schools of today must 
be taught to make their regular 
contributions week by week. This 
involves the formation of a habit 
of regular giving. It is not sufficient 
for the parent to suggest to the 
child that he should give something 
to the church school each Sunday, 
nor is it enough for the child to 
agree intellectually that he should 
give regularly. It is essential that the 
idea be transformed into a habit 
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of giving. It must be conscientiously 
practiced until the child takes an 
offering as regularly as he takes 
himself to school. 

The child should by all means 
learn to make his offerings from his 
own money. The rural parent should 
give his child a plot of ground for 
his own, or an animal, or payment 
for definite work done. The child 
needs to learn to make money, to 
save money, and to give money. The 
amount of the offering is suggested 
by the words “as he may prosper.” 
Regular Sunday envelopes for Sun- 
day school use may be practical in 
many places. 

To encourage regular propor- 
tional giving in Sunday school it is 
necessary to keep people informed 
as to the uses made of the offerings. 
Plan a reasonable budget for your 
church school and reach it! Em- 
phasize not only the giving of 
money, but also the giving of serv- 
ice or farm produce where neces- 
sary. The program of CROP was a 
good illustration of this practice. 
There are abundant financial re- 
sources in the country to be tapped 
by those who will pay the price in 
labor. 

The rural Sunday school has a 
distinct evangelizing opportunity in 
the community. Even though rural 


areas will not have to be covered 
as often by a religious survey, the 
fact still remains that one-fourth of 
the church population is saved be- 
fore the age of twelve; one-half be- 
tween the age of 12 and 21; and 
nineteen out of twenty before the 
age of 25. Seventy to eighty per cent 
of our church members come 
through the Sunday school. 

We may not have to spend much 
time in the rural community watch- 
ing the moving van, yet we must 
examine its roll to see if the church 
school is reaching all members of 
the community and all the mem- 
bers of the families they serve. A 
Home Department and Nursery De- 
partment will be necessary to reach 
all. Is the church school reaching 
its visitors? Children will visit if 
given a specific call to make. Is the 
church school winning the closest 
friends of its members? What about 
the least, the last, the lost in your 
community? 

Does your rural Sunday school 
have any direct contact with some 
missionary work? Are you helping 
rural children to build bridges of 
friendship between the countries of 
the world? Do you ever invite a 
missionary to visit your Sunday 
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school? Do you observe special Mis- 
sion Sundays? Are special mission 
offerings stressed? What do you tell 
your Sunday school about home 
missions in your state? Never lose 
an opportunity on any Sunday to 
help the children learn to be mis- 
sion conscious in their thinking, 
feeling, and giving. Rural Sunday 
school pupils should have the same 
mission opportunity that urban chil- 
dren have. 


Family Worship 

The rural Sunday school has a 
special privilege of stressing family 
worship. The rural home is most 
conducive to it. Parents should be 
urged to set up family altars in 
their homes. There should be a spe- 
cial time of Bible reading and 
prayer. The rural family has the 
best opportunity for gathering its 
members for daily devotion. 


Social Opportunities 

There is yet another opportunity 
we must mention; namely, the rural 
Sunday school as a_ socializing 
agency. We are social creatures and 
seek fellowship. The church school 
can teach the Christian use of lei- 
sure time; some of this leisure time 
is to be used in worship and church 
work. The church school can help 
in a study of the recreation in the 
community. Lead children to learn 
to approve and disapprove leisure 


time activities correctly. If facili- 
ties permit, have church recreation. 
A parent-teacher family night will 
create good will. A church school 
staff party forms a bond of fellow- 
ship. A Sunday school class might 
well profit from a social just for 
its members. Sunday school pro- 
grams and family nights serve to 
satisfy social needs. 

If possible, use children’s fascina- 
tion for movies by presenting good 
religious slides, film strips, or films 
in Sunday school and for the com- 
munity. 

Some Sunday school pupils will 
be Boy or Girl Scouts or 4-H Club 
members. Encourage their work and 
assist their leaders, or better yet, 
supply leaders. 

Permit the pupils to participate 
in charity work; maybe there is a 
needy family in your community. 

Provide live social opportunities 
in which your children can express 
themselves. 

The rural Sunday school in a 
changing countryside! Its difficulties 
are surmountable! Its opportunities 
truly challenging! Let the banner 
of Christendom be planted in thou- 
sands of rural places. Let the rural 
Sunday school fill its unique posi- 
tion—then we can look forward to 
the coming of the Kingdom in the 
rebuilding of rural America. 


Reprinted from Rural Lutheran, Oc- 
tober, 1950. 


Children’s Chapel Mailbag 


Bos LEe 
letee. over our shoulder, if you 
will, and read a few lines that 
have come in the mail. We are con- 
stantly overwhelmed at the many 
loyal listeners of Children’s Chapel 
who take the time to write to us. 
We believe that you will enjoy ab- 
sorbing the little everyday drama 
suggested between the lines of these 
excerpts from recent letters. 
Juneau, Alaskha—“We are patients 
of St. Ann’s Hospital. All of us 
listen to your program every Satur- 
day. The stories are very nice. We 
are not able to go to church. It 
would be very nice to sing along 
with you on your program.” 
Winkler, Manitoba, Canada—‘We 
have been listening to your program 
a number of times now. since we 
came upon it by accident. We sure 
do enjoy it. All of us think that 
those passages which you acted out 
will certainly remain alive in our 
minds. Too bad not more of that 
is done these days. We wish you 
God’s blessing in your radio work.” 
Baltic, South Dakota—“T have just 
finished listening to your very won- 
derful program. Your program has 
called me more to God every time 
you are on. I hope you are able to 
keep up this wonderful program.” 
Creighton, Nebraska—“Tonight is 
the first time I ever heard you 
broadcast the Children’s Chapel. We 
should have more programs like 
that. May the Lord bless and direct 
in your program. Friends, because 
eed bhi Fes 42°" 
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Winnett, Montana—“Thank you 
for a good children’s radio program. 
As a Christian mother of five, I fully 
appreciate what you are doing.” 

Wallace, Nebraska—‘I listen to 
your program every Saturday that I 
do not have to work and I enjoy it 
very much. About two weeks ago I 
got my two small brothers to start 
listening to it and now they would 
not miss it for anything.” 

Billings, Montana—“I think your 
programs over the air are wonder- 
ful. When I hear your voice singing 
over the air, I sing too. It makes 
me so happy. It also makes a 
gloomy, dismal day into a bright, 
sunny day in my heart. Your pro- 
gram is part of my wanting to be a 
missionary in India. I’m not going 
to try to make myself famous, but 
to help those poor people in India. 
I hope your program keeps on and 
on giving cheerfulness and happi- 
ness not just to me alone, but to 
everyone.” 

We are always happy to learn that 
our broadcast is being used by Sun- 
day school teachers who suggest that 
their pupils tune in as an extra- 
curricular activity. 

La Bolt, South Dakota—“l1 try 
to listen to your program every 
Saturday afternoon. I enjoy it very 
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much. Some of the Bible stories fit 
with my Sunday school lessons.” 

Fairfield, Montana—“. . . My pas- 
tor is Rev. Holland and he tells us 
about (your program) all the time. 
I think it is very nice. Our Sunday 
school teacher has us tell about the 
program.” 

Meadow, South Dakota—“My chil- 
dren never miss a single broadcast, 
and while they try to sing with you, 
often the song is finished before we 
have found it in our song book. I 
want to tell you what a great im- 
pression you have made on my Sun- 
day school classes—my children told 
them all about you and now I’m 
getting Bob Lee quoted at me from 
all directions. . . . This world def- 
initely needs more such programs as 
yours.” 

We are gratified that over ten 
thousand copies of our Children’s 
Chapel Songbook have been dis- 
tributed to our listeners who have 
written requesting it. Reasons for 
wanting a copy are interesting and 
varied, Sometimes our radio friends 
fail to appreciate the time element 
involved in answering the many re- 
quests that come in. One young 
girl expressed her impatience as 
follows: 


Big Timber, Montana — “Please 
send me Children’s Chapel Sonbook. 
I sent four it last week but it didn’t 
come. I want it this time or I won’t 
write agin. Please send it to me. 
This is your last chance. So you had 
better send it.” 

But other attitudes expressed are 
more genuine: 

Barrett, Minnesota—“I would like 
to havea song book. I had one be- 
fore but I borrowed it to somebody 
and I never got it back. I listen to 
Children’s Chapel a lot and I love 
it. ‘This is my offering.” 

Kenyon, Minnesota—“I listen to 
Children’s Chapel every Saturday 
morning over WCAL at 8:45. Will 
you please send me a copy of the 
song book. As president of our 
L.C.R., I would like to use it at our 
meetings.” 

The following correspondence is 
a rewarding example of a strange 
use of our songbooks far beyond 
their original intention: 

(Location withheld)—“T am teach- 
ing thirty children in a Hutterite 
colony. They are a very good and 
conscientious people, whose scope 
of knowledge has been very limited. 
They do hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness. They have daily services, 
in their church in their language, 
which is a jargon derived from the 
German language. Their hymn book 
is by Martin Luther. 

“The children are so delighted to 
find a song or anything in English 
that is like their own German song 
book. I have about ten families rep- 
resented in my school. Some are 
cousins who have the same name. 
If you feel you would not like to 
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send a free song book for each 
family, please send as many as you 
can spare. Though these are not 
children deprived of a chance to 
worship, they would be so glad to 
get some English song books. They 


get practically no mail and it would 
thrill the children to have their own 
names on the book. These books 
might be a great uplift to children 
and to parents. Who knows? One 
thing sure—they will be used.” 


Thoughts From Here and There 


Institute at Sinai, South Dakota 

Sinai Lutheran Church set aside 
Sunday, June 3, for Parish Educa- 
tion as they were about to move 
into a beautiful new church with 
a fine educational unit. Services 
were held in the morning with 
Pastor Elmer O. Ellefson preaching 
the sermon. Pastor Ellefson also con- 
ducted an institute in the after- 
noon with the Sunday school teach- 
ers and officers. A special service 
was held in the evening with Pas- 
tor A. L. Abrahamson of Yankton, 
South Dakota, speaking. 

The Sinai congregation has a very 
fine Sunday school. The attendance 
record is one indication. The pres- 
ent enrollment is one hundred 
seventy and the attendance nearly 
every Sunday is well over one hun- 
dred sixty. 


Preaching Outside the Pulpit 

Not long ago the grand jury of 
Fulton, Georgia, which includes 
Atlanta, made a report to the court 
that is of universal interest. Their 
presentation undertakes to put the 
blame for the laxness of morals and 
the prevalence of lawlessness square- 


ly on the shoulders of parents who 
have neglected their duty. 

“Schools and churches,” says the 
grand jury, “are powerful agencies 
for the preservation of morals, but 
the problem must be handled in 
large measure in the homes of the 
people and by the parents them- 
selves. Especially do we appeal to 
the mothers to influence and direct 
their sons and daughters . . . to 
modesty in speech, in conduct, and 
in dress. Indictments and fines and 
prison sentences will not regenerate 
the hearts of the people.” And then 
the grand jury goes on to suggest 
what is lacking in our home life to- 
day. “We ask the people to re- 
establish in their homes the family 
altar .. . and closer home relations 
between parents and their chil- 
dren.” 

It does not need to be said that 
here is a message for the times. 
Nothing can exceed the strategic im- 
portance of the family as the source 
and center of civilization. It deter- 
mines the character of tomorrow 
through its influence upon the lives 
of the children today. 

—The Lutheran Teacher, 


July, 1933. 
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The Christian Training 


of Children 


“Hear, therefore, O Israel, and 
observe to do it; that it may be 
well with thee, and that ye may 
increase mightily, as the Lord God 
of thy fathers hath promised thee, 
in the land that floweth with milk 
and honey. Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God ts one Lord; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. 
And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes, and thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates’ (Deuteronomy 6:3-9). 


‘THropore LERUD 


The theme for our meditation 
shall be: “The Christian training 
of children.” First, its object; sec- 
ond, its manner; and third, its bless- 
ing. 

What is the object of the Chris- 
tian training of children? Israel 
was commanded by the Lord to ob- 
serve the law of Moses. And the 
object of this observance was: ““That 
ye may live,” “That it may be well 
with you,” “That ye may prolong 
your days in the land, which ye 
shall possess.” 

The words, live, may be well, 
prolong your days, do not merely 
refer to physical life and well-being, 
but rather to spiritual life and well- 
being. These words promise the 
blessings of a life as God’s chosen 
people, a well-being as God's fa- 
vored race, a continual existence as 
a holy nation. 

Similarly the object of the Chris- 
tian training of children today is 
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none other than that they might 
learn to know and live a life in 
Christ, with Christ and for Christ. 


Beginning at Baptism 

By baptism a child becomes a 
child of God. “For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ.” By baptism a 
child is brought from the kingdom 
of darkness to the kingdom of God, 
from being a victim under Satan 
to being a child of God. Baptism 
brings salvation. “Baptism doth also 
now save us.” Baptism brings for- 
giveness of sin. “Arise and be bap- 
tized and wash away thy sins.” We 
shall in fact never need more for 
our spiritual and eternal life than 
we received in baptism. Thank God 
that such is the case. 

But that life, like all other life, 
must be nourished if it is to grow, 
to develop, to be retained. Just as 
an infant receives a full physical 
life at birth, but that life must be 
guarded, nourished, retained, lest 
it ceases, just so in baptism a child 
receives a full spiritual life, but 
that life, too, must be guarded, 
nourished, fostered, in order to 
grow and be retained. 


How Is It Done? 

But in what manner is this Chris- 
tian training to be done? Our text 
says: “The words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine 
heart.” The Word of God should 
be not merely upon the lips of the 
Israelite, but in his heart. He should 
prove to his household by example 
as well as by precept that he him- 
self was a child of God. “. .. in 
thine heart.” “For out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” What a challenge to the 
fathers and mothers of today that 
they live Christian lives before their 
children! And what a challenge to 
the teachers in our parish schools, 
who by accepting a teaching place 
in the Church are assuming the 
place of the parents over against the 
children in their classes. Parents 
should beware lest by example or 
word they destroy the precious doc- 
trine which they teach. And teachers 
should beware lest in their life, in 
smaller or greater degree, they de- 
stroy their teaching of the Word 
by a wicked example or by evil 
words, 

But more than this. “Thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy 
children and shall talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down and 
when thou risest up.” 


Here we see a glimpse of the 
home of a true Israelite. The Word 
of God was taught diligently in this 
home school, not once in a while, 
now and then, but all the time. 
This teaching was the very atmos- 
phere in the model Israelitish home. 
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It was the most important business 
of their daily life. This teaching 
was their sacred obligation, not a 
mere spare time luxury, or a Sab- 
bath diversion. This teaching was 
their paramount duty. Morning, 
noon, and. night the Israelite was 
the teacher of his own children. 

And more still. ““Thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes, and thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy 
house and on thy gates.” 

The Israelite should constantly be 
reminded of his duty to teach, to 
confess, to profess his religion. 
These words leave no room for the 
hiding of the light under a bushel 
for the faithful Israelite. As often as 
he looked at his hands, the sign 
of his duty in teaching was there. 
As often as he looked up, the front- 
lets between his eyes reminded him 
of his task. As often as he ap- 
proached the door of another Israel- 
ite’s home, or the other approached 
his house, on the posts and on the 
gates he was reminded of his duty 
of teaching. No apology could be 
made for his religious position. 


Our Responsibility 

When a person approaches your 
home and my home, does he see 
that you, that I, by our teaching, 
our example, our life, are true 
Christians, doing all things possible 
that our children are trained and 
taught in the most holy Christian 
faith? 

This, then, is the manner of 
Christian training of children. It 
aims at salvation. It brings God’s 


Word, day by day, sincerely and 
perseveringly, by precept and by 
example, to the children. It never 
ceases to do so. It never grows weary. 
It is never out of place, nor out 
of date. It is always the Christian’s 
chief occupation with the children. 
It is our heavenly Father’s business 
here on earth. 


Blessings of Christian Training 

But shall we also be reminded of 
the blessings of such a training? 
First, “It may be well with thee.” 
Not merely physical well-being. 
That, too, may be given. But it is 
the blessing of a higher order, the 
blessing of living spiritually with 
God as His children and _ heirs. 
There is no real well-being for 
anyone outside of a true genuine 
faith fellowship with God. That 
kind of a life alone can bring real 
joy and peace to the human soul. 
Second, “the prolonging of days.” 
These words do not refer as much to 
the lengthening of their days upon 
earth, but rather to the blessings of 
continuing as God’s people on 
earth. Third, “increase mightily.” 
They will increase in grace, in wis- 
dom and favor. Even as it is said 
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of the Savior that “he increased 
in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man,’ even so it 
might be said of children trained in 
the wisdom of Christ, brought up 
in His nurture and admonition, 
that as they increase in stature, so 
in wisdom and favor with God and 
man. 

Such training, too, will bring to 
a child numberless other blessings. 
He will not have a distorted view 
of sin, of God, of his own condition, 
of existence after death. It teaches 
him what sin is. It reveals what God 
is. It shows him his lost condition. 
{It reveals Christ to him, whom to 
know is eternal life. It tells him 
about heaven for the believer and 
hell for the unbeliever. It teaches 
him to believe in and to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ as his Savior. 

He will be a better being in all 
respects because he has been taught, 
a better father or mother, a better 
son or daughter, a better master or 
servant. It will aid him to be reli- 
able, trustworthy in life’s different 
tasks, a better servant of God to the 
world, a better citizen. The best 
Christian is the best citizen. 

We Lutherans have much to be 
thankful for with respect to Chris- 
tian training of the little ones. The 
entire course of study is the Bible, 


all the Bible and nothing but the 
Bible. In Luther’s Catechism are 
presented the eternal truths in such 
clearness and simplicity that even 
the smallest child can understand. 
We have the weekday church school 
and vacation church school, as well 
as Sunday school. In these schools 
teachers impart to the young minds 
and hearts the truths of God’s holy 
Word. We have the intensive cate- 
chetical instruction for confirma- 
tion, where sin and grace, law and 
gospel are imparted to the children. 

How highly we should value these 
approved methods of instruction 
and how diligently we should make 
use of them that it may be well with 
us as God’s people, that our days 
may be prolonged upon earth as 
His people, that His Church may 
continue to be with us. 

Children are an heritage of the 
Lord, God’s precious gifts to father 
and mother. Let us bring them to 
Christ in Holy Baptism. Let us 
train them and teach them that they 
may abide in Christ even as in 
baptism they have been grafted into 
Him. 


This meditation was presented by 
Pastor Lerud of Kelliher, Minnesota, 
at the meeting of the District Council 
on Parish Education at Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, April 9, 1951. 


A PECY 


THE EFFECTIVE USE 


of the ee TT 


| 
} By E. ALLAN’ CHAMBERLIN 
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ACH year, more and more 
people think in pictures. This 
method has been utilized by the 
movie theaters; magazines are made 
up most largely of pictures. Pic- 
tures predominate in newspapers 
and advertising materials. Business- 
men grasped this idea long before 
religious teachers suspected its real 
value in their work. Now many a 
church and church school has 
found that a blackboard is an es- 
sential part of its equipment. It 
may be used to advantage in every 
part of a congregation’s activities, 
for announcements, for lessons, and 
written outlines in young people’s 
meetings, missionary societies, and 
temperance societies. 


Through the Eye: 80 per cent 


Some people used to think that 
this was a kindergarten method 
only, but in our experience adults 
have always been as much interested 
as the children. If a blackboard be 
a necessity in a public school room, 
how much more may it be useful in 
a church school. It is a sure cure 
for problems of discipline and in- 
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attention. We are told on good 
authority that eighty per cent of 
what we learn comes to us through 
the eye. Printed pictures and ob- 
jects may be used, but a blackboard 
drawing presents a truth, while pic- 
tures and objects usually must have 
the lesson added. However, the per- 
sonality of the speaker has much to 
do with the successful presentation. 
No one need be an artist to pre- 
sent the truth on a blackboard. So 
many people say, “I cannot even 
draw a straight line.’”” Remember 
that Nature with all its beauty and 
teaching abhors straight lines. The 
most usable drawings are those 
where the drawings are of everyday 
objects. This method of going from 
the known to the unknown was that 
which Jesus used in the teaching of 
His parables. Each parable was 
about something with which His 
hearers were already acquainted, 
Drawings may be presented to 
the class, having been completed 
beforehand, or they may be drawn, 
piecemeal as the leader speaks. The 
latter method is more difficult but 
much better than the former. Should 
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the drawing be made before the 
class meets, it should always be 
covered with a curtain until the 
time of use. The element of surprise 
has a great value. 


Use Common Symbols 

Ideas may be expressed on the 
blackboard by means of well-known 
symbols that have been used for 
centuries. The cross stands for 
faith, the anchor for hope and the 
heart for love. The crown is for 
victory, the flower for growth and 
the lamp for knowledge. There are 
many other symbols which will con- 
vey the meaning of the drawing. 
The oldest books in the world were 
written entirely in symbols, and 
came to us from the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Egypt. 

In drawing there should be just 
as few lines made as possible. Many 
a good drawing has been ruined by 
lines that were entirely unnecessary. 
Speed is essential when a drawing 
is being presented. Don’t let the 
time drag. To insure this a drawing 
in its preparation may have to be 
practiced from fifteen to twenty 
times. It is very difficult at first to 
speak while drawing, but in time 
that technique can be mastered. 

Let us not forget that the truth 
back of the picture is more impor- 
tant than the picture itself. Some 
artists have more chalk than Christ 
in their work, more technique than 
truth. 


Blackboard Boons 


So many people interested in this 
line of teaching have asked, “Where 


can I procure a book on blackboard 
work?” that here is given a list of 
the most usable books and their au- 
thors: 

Chalk Talks for Sunday Schools, 
Harlan Tarbell, T. S$. Denison & 
Co., Chicago, 1928; Crayon and 
Character, B. J. Griswold, Meigs 
Publishing Co., Indianapolis, 1913; 
Blackboard Outlines, George A. 
Crapullo, Fleming H. Revell, New 
York, 1924; Seeing Is Believing, C. 
W. Baker, Jr., Standard, Cincinnati, 
1940; Pencil Points for Preacher and 
Teacher, -R. F. Y. Pierce, Revell, 
1905; Blackboard Efficiency, R. F. Y. 
Pierce, Revell, 1922; Pictured Truth, 
Ro PanYerbichce, Revell Sos: 

Progressive drawings are the best. 
The picture grows before the eyes 
of the class) An example may be 
seen in the well-known “Coat of 
Arms of Martin Luther.” The cross, 
anchor, heart and flower are all 
inside the circle of eternity, (Fig. 1). 
Another example is the hand that 
works for God, adding finger by 
finger the ways in which his work 
may be promoted, (Fig. 2). A lesson 
in stewardship is easily given in 
three steps: Time, Wealth and Self, 
(Fig. 3). Many Bible verses may be 
taught more effectively when illus- 
trated in this progressive manner. 
Each piece of armour (Eph. 6) is 
added as each is explained, (Fig. 4) . 

As a final thought, let us remém- 
ber that anything that is worth 
while, takes hard work. There is no 
easy road to blackboard illustrating 
and teaching. 


Reprinted by permission 
from The Parish School 
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How an Old Testament 
Book Was Written 


A YEAR from this fall an event 
long-awaited by students of the 
Bible will have occurred. By the 
end of September, 1952, the Revised 
Standard Version of the Old Testa- 
ment will be ready for distribution. 
Then will be completed a_ task 
which was begun twelve years ago 
by a group of America’s foremost 
Biblical scholars and religious edu- 
cators. We will have an authorized 
revision of the American Standard 
Version, published in 1901, which 
was a revision of the King James 
Version of 1611, which was itself a 
revision of previous English ver- 
sions, the first of which was pub- 
lished by Miles Coverdale in 1535. 
The value of this new version as 
far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned will lie primarily in the fact 
that the modern reader will have 
an authorized version written in 
present-day English. Those who 
have learned to appreciate the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New 


RosertT H. Boyp 


Testament, published in 1946, will 
be even more happy to have the 
complete Bible in this fine version. 

What is the story that lies be- 
hind the text of this new transla- 
tion? What are the manuscripts up- 
on which it is based? What is the 
state of these manuscripts? How 
were they transmitted to us? How 
old are these manuscripts? What do 
we know about the writing of the 
original books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment? ‘The answer to these questions 
is an interesting story that takes us 
way back to ancient times long be- 
fore the time of Christ. It is a story 
the knowledge of which will help 
us better appreciate what lies be- 
hind a new translation such as the 
Revised Standard Version. Accord- 
ingly in this series of articles in the 
field of archaeology we shall begin 
by recounting briefly the story of 
the text of the Old Testament: 
how it was first recorded, how it 
has been transmitted to us down 
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through the many generations, since 
it was first written. Archaeology has 
played a part in making this story 
more Clear. 

Did you ever wonder how the 
author of an Old Testament book 
first wrote down his divinely-in- 
spired message? Thanks to a few 
hints here and there in the Bible 
as well as certain archaeological dis- 
coveries, we have considerable in- 
formation as to how the original 
books of the Old Testament were 
recorded. 


Jeremiah’s Procedure 

The clearest and most detailed ac- 
count of the procedure followed in 
the writing of an Old Testament 
book is found in the thirty-sixth 
chapter of Jeremiah. There we are 
told of how God commanded Jere- 
miah to take a scroll and write on 
it all the words that God had spoken 
to him in the twenty-three years he 
had prophesied since 626 B.c. The 
prophet, in obedience, summoned 
his secretary, Baruch, and dictated 
to him the messages he had received 
from God. Whether this is an indi- 
cation that Jeremiah himself could 
not write is uncertain. It is a well- 
known fact that the knowledge of 


writing in the ancient Orient was 
not widespread. Even kings appar- 
ently did not as a rule read or 
write. This is brought out quite 
vividly by the way in which the 
Assyrian monarch Ashurbanipal, 
who died about the time Jeremiah 
began to prophesy, brags about the 
fact that he had the ability to write. 
“I, Ashurbanipal, learned . . . the 
entire art of writing on clay tablets,” 
he says. “I read the beautiful clay 
tablets from Sumer and the obscure 
Akkadian writing which is hard to 
master.” 

The majority of people in ancient 
times could not write. When they 
had to sign their names to a legal 
or commercial document, they either 
used a seal with their name on it* 
or made an X for their name, The 
Hebrew word for “signature” in 
the Old Testament is tau which 
looked like our X in the ancient 
script. Job, for example, says: ‘Lo, 
here is my signature [literally ‘my 
tau’]. Let the Almighty answer’ 
(31:35) - 

The difficult art of writing was 
confined to a specially trained class 
usually connected with the priest- 
hood. Baruch was such a trained 
individual. He wrote down “from 
the mouth of Jeremiah all the words 
of Jehovah, which he had spoken 
unto him, upon a roll of a book” 
(Jer. 36:4). In recording these 


*In 1928 a broken jar handle, 
stamped with a beautifully carved seal 
inscribed “Belonging to Eliakim, stew- 
ard of Yaukin” was uncovered in 
Palestine. Yaukin has been identified 
as Jehoiachin, the next to the last king 
of Judah (II Kings 24:6-15). (Biblical 
Archaeologist, Vol. V, p. 51.) 
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words, he used ink (Chaves). 
After the scroll was written, Jere- 
miah sent Baruch to the gate of the 
temple in Jerusalem to read the 
message within hearing of all the 
people. A large crowd had gathered 
because of some important festival 
(cf. vv. 6-10). Jeremiah himself was 
under a ban at the time which pro- 
hibited him from speaking in such 
a public place (cf. v. 5). 


The Scroll Destroyed 

After Baruch had read the scroll 
in the temple, he was asked to read 
it privately before an assembly of 
Judean princes. They decided that 
the king too should hear it; but 
they advised both Jeremiah and 
Baruch to go into hiding, because 
they were sure the wicked king 
Jehoiakim would not like the mes- 
sage with its denunciation of the 
sinfulness of the land. Jehoiakim 
was sitting in the winter chamber of 
his palace, warming himself before 
the fire. When he heard the message 
of the scroll, he became so incensed 
that he cut the scroll to pieces and 
cast it bit by bit into the fire (cf. 
vv. 20-23). He thought he could 
thereby get rid of the message. But 
the Word of God is not that easily 
destroyed. Others too since him 
have tried to destroy the Word, 
but it has always triumphed over 
all its foes. So also in this case the 
Word was preserved; for Jeremiah 
dictated a second enlarged edition 


*In 1935 eighteen letters written in 
Hebrew of the time of Jeremiah were 
uncovered at Lachish in Palestine. 
They were written with carbon-iron 
ink on broken pieces of pottery. (See 
B.A. Vol. I, pp. 30-32.) 


of his prophecy to Baruch (cf. v. 32). 
It is not likely that every writer 
of a Biblical book had such difficulty 
in getting his message recorded. 
Whether others used scribes or not 
is not certain. But it is quite pos- 
sible that many of them did. There 
are many references to scribes in 
the Old Testament. The scribes, as 
we shall see later, also played an 
important part in the preserving of 
the text of the Old Testament. 


Materials Used 

The original books of the Bible 
were evidently written on_ perish- 
able materials as in the case of 
Jeremiah’s scroll; for all the origi- 
nals have long since disintegrated 
because of the damp Palestinian 
climate.’ Up until a few years ago 
the oldest manuscript of any books 
of the Old Testament in the origi- 
nal Hebrew was a copy of the 
Pentateuch from the ninth century 
A.D. in the British Museum. The 
oldest manuscript of the complete 
Old Testament is now in possession 


’See “Books of Clay, Plants, and 
Skin,’ LUTHERAN ‘TEACHER, Dec. 1947, 
p. 1ef. 
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of the Jewish community at Aleppo 
in Syria. It was edited by Aaron ben 
Asher (A. D. goo-940). In our next 
article we will explain why Hebrew 
manuscripts only go back to the 
ninth century of the Christian era. 

In the winter of 1948 several 
hundred pages of Biblical and apoc- 
ryphal Hebrew manuscripts were 
discovered by Bedouin Arabs in a 
cave near the northern shore of the 
Dead Sea in earthenware jars, 


wrapped in linen and covered with 
a black wax. Among these manu- 
scripts was a scroll of Isaiah. Most 
scholars now agree that these manu- 
scripts were written in the first or 
second century B.C. This find has 
been called the most important dis- 
covery ever made in Old Testament 
manuscripts. In a subsequent article 
we will tell the story of how these 
important Biblical documents were 
discovered. 


Scriptures for the Blind 


'HE year 1950 was the greatest 

year in the American Bible So- 
ciety’s 116 years of work for the 
blind, according to S. Ruth Barrett, 
secretary of the Bible Society’s work 
for the blind. Over 28,000 of the 
large embossed volumes and Talk- 
ing Book Records were distributed 
in the United States, an increase of 
nearly 10,000 over the previous 
year. 

“The embossed Scriptures,” said 
Miss Barrett, “have been distrib- 
uted to the sightless in 34 different 
languages and systems. But increas- 
ing calls from the blind show the 
growing need, not only in _ the 
homeland but in foreign lands, 
where conditions are even more de- 
plorable.” 

The Bible Society has available 
the complete Bible on 169 Talking 
Book Records, for distribution to 
the blind in addition to the em- 
bossed volumes. The records have 
met a great need among those sight- 


less people who are unable to read 
with their finger tips. 

During 1950 the Bible Society 
printed, in this country, Scriptures 
in Spanish Braille for the blind in 
Latin America. The entire New 
Testament can now be secured in 
Spanish Braille. 

As a part of its World Recovery 
program the American Bible So- 
ciety has been helping the blind in 
foreign countries to secure the Bi- 
ble in their native languages, by 
providing paper and binding mate- 
rials for the production of the 
Scriptures and aid in the cost of 
distributing the books to the needy 
blind. 

Two large shipments of several 
tons of Braille paper were sent to 
Japan last year, as well as other 
foreign countries. Up to October 
24, the Japan Bible Society had dis- 
tributed over 7,000 Braille volumes 
in Japanese and had waiting orders 
for about 500 more. 


Satisfactions 


J. GC. K. Preus 


ID you ever hear a Sunday 

school teacher say that he re- 
gretted that he had accepted the 
invitation extended to him to take 
a class and teach in Sunday school? 
Many have expressed regret that 
they had not been better qualified, 
or that they had been unable to do 
as good a job as they would like 
to have done, but few, if any, would 
state that they were sorry they ever 
tried to teach. 

On the other hand, there are large 
numbers of men and women who 
frankly declare their satisfaction in 
having been given an opportunity 
to instruct Sunday school children 
in the Word of God. The reasons 
they give are many, and they are 
not difficult to summarize. Follow- 
ing are some of the expressions of 
satisfaction most frequently heard 
by the writer of this article. 


“T have been a teacher in Sunday 
school many years and have at one 
time or another taught most of the 
grades. The greatest satisfaction that 
has come to me lies in the fact that 
young men and women have re- 
peatedly come to tell me how much 
the instruction they got in Sunday 
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school has meant to them in later 
years.” 


“IT am sure I got more out of 
teaching in Sunday school than I 
was able to give the boys and girls 
in my Classes. ‘The reason I feel that 
way is very simple. I made it a 
point always to use my Bible in 
preparation of the lesson regardless 
of the grade I taught. This gave me 
an acquaintance with the Bible that 
I am sure I would never have had 
otherwise.” 


“The chief reason I never got 
tired of teaching in Sunday school 
was that I became more and more 
interested in learning what the 
Word of God really teaches. In 
order to explain to the children the 
true and full meaning of Bible 
passages and parts of the Catechism, 
I had to study not only the child’s 
textbook and the teacher’s manual, 
but the Bible itself and various 
books on Christian doctrine and the 
teachings of the Lutheran Church. 
These studies have helped me to 
grow in knowledge and understand- 
ing of the way of salvation. I think 
I can say in all humility that I 
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am a much better Christian today 
than I would have been had I never 
had the opportunity to teach 
others.” 


“I shall always be thankful that 
I was invited to take a class in Sun- 
day school. I was young when I 
began. I didn’t know much. And, 
like most young people, I liked a 
good time. I could easily have be- 
come completely absorbed with the 
pleasures and good things of this 
world. But somehow or other I felt 
my responsibility to those children. 
I prayed to God that He would 
help me. And as I tried to explain 
things to the children the teachings 
began to mean more to me too. I 
believed them with all my heart and 
made up my mind that with the 
help of God I would live a truly 
Christian life and serve my Savior 
to the best of my ability.” 


“It is not dificult for me to ex- 
plain why I am glad I was asked 
to teach in Sunday school. I think 
the only reason I was asked was 
that there were so few who could 
be considered. I had never studied 


the Bible very much and I don’t 
think I had ever talked to anyone 
about how sinful we are and how 
much we need a Savior, But in 
Sunday school we had to talk about 
these things and so I learned some- 
thing about what a poor Christian 
I was and how much I needed a 
Savior. Well, it just made a new 
person out of me. You can see why 
I don’t regret taking that first class 
even though I knew I was a very 
poor teacher.” 


“Perhaps the greatest satisfaction 
that has come to me in all the years 
I have taught Sunday school is 
found in the association with the 
children. That may be especially 
true of the smaller children. They 
are so honest and trust one so com- 
pletely and seem to love their 
Savior with all their heart. To tell 
them about our Savior, teach them 
to pray to Him, and to sing their 
little songs to His praise, has been 
a privilege I shall always cherish.” 


“I was pretty scared when I be- 
gan to teach. I knew nothing about 
how to teach and very little about 
the Word of God that I was to 
teach, and perhaps least of all about 
the children I was to instruct and 
try to help grow up as God’s chil- 
dren. So I did two things: I studied 
hard and prayed very earnestly. I 
know God helped me. It made me 
a praying Christian.” 


These are some of the expressions 
of satisfaction heard by the writer 
over a period of years. They will 
no doubt be repeated and multi- 
plied this year, 


Helps for First Grade 


VEE JOHNSON 


HY. everyone, It is going to 
be fun to talk with you about 


the lessons for Grade I from the 
textbook, My First Sunday School 
Book. All of us who teach are glad 
to be back in Sunday school. For 
those of you who are just beginning, 
we extend a warm welcome to our 
group of teachers. 

The children are glad to be back 
in Sunday school. Try to make them 
feel that you are glad you have this 
very group and each one in it. If 
they don’t know each other, be sure 
you let them tell their names. Chil- 
dren as well as adults feel more 
comfortable when they are among 
friends. Be sure they feel secure, 
loved, and welcome. 


Lesson I 

Our first lesson is “God Gives 
Me Daily Bread.” The Teacher’s 
Manual suggests that the children 
help tell the story of bread, tracing 
it back to wheat, and to God who 
makes the wheat grow. Prepare for 
this part of the lesson by having 
pictures of the harvest. Current 
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magazines will carry colorful pic- 
tures you can mount in an attrac- 
tive manner. Call the attention of 
the children to the picture of the 
wheat fields in the textbook. Let 
them talk about the pictures. They 
can “read” the pictures. If possible, 
show a sheaf of wheat or some grain. 
Perhaps you would like to tell the 
story, “Our Daily Bread,” found in 
the Standard Bible Reader, Book I. 
This story is also found on page 26 
in God Is Good to Us, Kindergarten 
Teacher’s Manual of Series Two of 
the vacation church school course. 
Children like this story of the little 
boy and his brown roll. 

After the story, lead the children 
to express their thanks, Encourage 
them to tell what table prayer they 
pray. Help them learn the prayer 
in the textbook. You say the first 
line, then let the children say it; 
then the second. Then each child 
could bow his head, fold his hands, 
and pray this prayer. If you have 
time, some child might like to make 
his own “thank you” prayer. If you 
have additional time, let them act 
out the story “Our Daily Bread.” 
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Lesson II 

The aim of Lesson II is to help 
the child know that God is with 
him so that he may feel secure and 
safe. Have the children look at the 
picture on page 8. Let them tell 
what the little girl is doing. After 
they have finished, you could sum- 
inarize, helping them to see that the 
little girl is talking to God, that she 
knows He is with her, and that she 
is happy because God cares for her. 
Teach the Bible verse, “He careth 
for you.” Perhaps you would like 
to tell a Bible story that shows God’s 
watchful, loving care. “God Is With 
Jacob” is found on page 34 of God 
Is Good to Us, the Kindergarten 
Teacher’s Manual of Series Two of 
the vacation church school course. 
You might tell how God was with 
Hagar and Ishmael, as recorded in 
Genesis 21:15-19. God gave them 
water when they needed it. Or you 
might tell of one of the times God 
helped Elijah. Choose only one 
story to tell. 

Apply God’s care to the child’s 
life. In your preparation you could 
have found pictures that apply in 
your locality. They might be of chil- 
dren or families going to church, 


traveling, or on a picnic. They 
might show children sleeping or 
playing. Let the children tell the 
story of the picture and tell how 
God is in each life situation. They 
would enjoy acting out one of these 
experiences. Children like to pre- 
tend. 


Lesson III 

We want to be sure that we keep 
in mind the aim of each lesson and 
also that we check to see if we have 
taught that aim, or motivated the 
children so that they have learned 
the lesson. In Lesson 3 we are going 
to help the children realize that 
parents are God-given and that chil- 
dren should obey their parents. 

Help them to see the connection 
between the past two lessons and 
this one. Review these stories of how 
God cares for us by giving us daily 
bread and by watching over us. 
God also cares for us by giving us 
parents. Let the children tell how 
their own parents show their love 
in the care of their children. You 
might tell the story of Hannah and 
Elkanah and their care of Samuel, 
as found in I Samuel 1 and 2. They 
would appreciate the love and care 
shown in the story of the baby 
Moses, not only by his mother but 
by his sister Miriam as well. Jesus 
was obedient also. Call attention to 
the picture on page 11 of the text- 
book of Jesus working with Joseph. 
The children will be glad to tell 
some of the things a little boy 
could do to help. Help them to 
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learn the Bible verse, 
obey your parents.” 

The song (No. 29) will be easy 
for them to learn. Help them to 
sing it. If there is time, you might 
have them draw a picture of their 
parents or of their whole family. 
Children love to tell a story with 
crayons. Use newsprint or manila 
paper at least nine by twelve inches 
in size. 


“Children, 


Lesson IV 


In this lesson you are going to tell 
the story of creation to give the 
child an awareness of the world 
about him and a realization of the 
fact that God made all this for him. 

Let the children tell what they 
saw on the way to Sunday school. 
If it is possible, step out to the 
yard or at least to the sidewalk with 
them. Have them see the sky, the 
trees, the sun, light, etc. Then bring 
them back to class to hear the story 
about God making the world. You 
might choose to read the story of 
creation from the Bible. During 
your lesson preparation choose and 
mark the verses to use, probably 
these: Genesis 1:5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
iwiey, NOL TO, AO) AG, A, Br Sel 
and 31; Genesis 2:2a and 3. Read 
with expression. Try to create pic- 
tures in your own mind as you 
read. Suggest that the children try 
to see these pictures too. When you 
have finished let the children retell 
parts of the story they especially 
liked. Lead them to learn the Bible 
verse. 

Suggest that they may draw some 


of the things that God has made. 
Talk about it, and help them de- 
termine what they will draw. Some 
will choose night and day, living 
creatures, the trees and flowers, or 
birds. Give them a large sheet of 
paper and let them draw their idea 
of the creation story. You will be 
pleased with what they can do. 
The song (No. 36) is very fitting. 
Teach them the first four lines. 


Lesson V 

Postpone Lesson V until the Ad- 
vent Season. The next lesson will 
be Lesson VI, “God Loves Me.” Re- 
view with the children all the things 
God has done for us that show His 
love. You can use the Bible verses 
and stories they know to call to 
their minds the gifts of God. Have 
them see, as suggested in the Teach- 
er’s Manual, that God loves us al- 
ways. Call attention to the picture 
on page 17. What in this picture 
would make a little child happy? 
The children will suggest many 
things. Help them to see that God 
has given these gifts for our use. 
Teach the Bible verse. 
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(Make large circle, using both 
arms.) 
He made this earth to catch the 
light. 
(Make medium circle, holding 
hands apart.) 
We have our homes for work and 


play. 
(Use pointer fingers to show a 
roof.) 
Children like finger-plays. Review Here is father. 
some that they know. You might (Point to middle finger in left 
review or teach them this one from hand.) 
the course, God Is Good to Us: Flere is mother. 
God made the moon to shine by (Point to ring finger.) 
night. Here am I. 
(Make small circle with two point- (Point to little finger.) 
er fingers and thumbs.) God is good to all of us. 
The big round sun to shine by day. (Clap hands together.) 


YA 


NURSERY COURSE 


Bible Storytime is the title of a new nursery class course 
being recommended for our Sunday schools. ‘This is a course 
for three-year-old children which has been prepared by the 
American Lutheran Church. 

The Teacher’s Guide for Bible Storytime comes in quarterly 
form. There are four quarterlies, which cost fifty cents each. 
Helps for each lesson include the following: Bible basis of 
the lesson, aim, teacher background material, pre-session activi- 
ties, worship, conversation period, and related activities. 

There is a Pupils’ Packet for this course, which contains 
fifty-six four-color Bible picture cards, 434 by 6 inches in size. 
There are fifty-two lessons, but the set of pictures includes 
four additional greeting cards. The story, Bible references 
for the story, and the Bible verse are printed on the back of 
each card. The cost of the Pupils’ Packet is ninety cents, and 
one will be needed for each pupil in the class. 

Both Teacher’s Guide and Pupils’ Packet may be ordered 
from Augsburg Publishing House. 


(One in a series) 


““T Believe in... 


the Forgiveness of Sins” 


CLAYTON C. ENGAN 


OD’S forgiveness of our sins is 

what reconciles us to Him. 
This forgiveness becomes our sal- 
vation as we accept His redemption 
in faith. No other power could 
have brought man back into a 
saving relationship with God. This 
is what makes it possible for men 
“to open their eyes” and to “turn 
from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God” (Acts 
26:18). 

Forgiveness of sins is the heart 
of the Gospel, and this Gospel Paul 
calls “the power of God unto salva- 
tion” (Romans 1:16). It is that 
because it supplies the first and 
fundamental need of man: assur- 
ance from God that there is the 
possibility of a solvent relationship 
between Him and man. Man would 
not dave to approach God, even if 
he did have the desire, as long as 
he feared God’s wrath upon unfor- 
given sin. Hence the forgiveness of 
sins has been God’s sole power unto 
salvation back through all the years 
of His redeeming activity among 
men. 

Forgiveness of sins brings peace 
to a man’s soul. The gnawing con- 
science is assuaged in the soothing 
laver of God’s love, and the soul 


comes to experience that which is 
the end of all God’s reconciling and 
justifying activity: the peace which 
passes understanding. The prodigal 
son would never have gone back 
to the father’s house had he not 
been abundantly sure of a glad re- 
ception there. It is not a part of 
this argument that that reception 
was even more loving than he had 
anticipated. So it is also with us 
and God. Man will draw away from 
a God whom he considers to be 
only a God of wrath, violence, and 
punishment. And a man drawing 
away from God cannot be saved. 
However, when a man is assured 
of the forgiveness of all his sins, and 
has, as a result of that assurance, 
peace, and no longer a terrifying 
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fear of God, but love toward Him 
because of His prior love, then he 
is ready to draw nigh, and to “abide 
under the shadow of His wing.” 

Probably one of the most glaring 
deficiencies among men today is 
their general and unseemly lack of 
gratitude. It stems from their lack 
of comprehension and their lack 
of understanding of what God has 
given, both to the evil and the good, 
and especially from their apparently 
total lack of awareness concerning 
the greatest of all God’s gifts: the 
forgiveness of all their sins. “Which 
of them will love Him most,” said 
Jesus to Simon, the one who was 
forgiven five hundred pence or the 
one who was forgiven fifty? (Luke 
7:41, 42) “And Simon answered and 
said, I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave the most. And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast rightly judged” 
(Luke 7:43). 

So it is shown again that it is the 
goodness of God that leads us to 
love God. “We love Him, because 
He first loved us” (I John 4:19). 
‘The woman in Luke 7 was a gross 
sinner. Her sins were grievous and 
black indeed. But she had been for- 
given. And because of that forgive- 
ness, she loved her Forgiver as none 
else in that room loved Him. Speci- 
fically, she loved more than the 
host, who, according to the custom 


of the times and of the East, ought 
to have showered his Guest with at- 
tention and devotion. Out of a 
repentant heart she poured forth 
her tears, and in the end the Master - 
sent her forth with the benediction 
of His peace. 


A New Motive 

When forgiveness has created this 
new love to God in our hearts, then 
a new motive in life and a new 
purpose for life also appears. This 
is logical, because a new spirit is 
now in control. “For we have not 
received the spirit of bondage again 
to fear; but the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father” 
(Romans 8:15). Instead of hatred 
for God and fear of God and His 
wrath, love to God now pervades 
the soul. And out of that love must 
come love: both love to Ged and 
love to our fellowmen. The tree 
will bear its own fruit; and the spirit 
within us will also bear its own 
fruit. Of a necessity, the new spirit 
shows itself in deeds of kindness, 
graciousness, helpfulness, and love. 
The power of God is at work in the 
heart. Having changed the sinner 
from one who feared God to one 
who loves God, from one who 
avoided God to one who is in God, 
from one lost to one saved, from 
one condemned to one justified, 
from one who hated God to one 
who loves God, the Spirit now, 
above all of that, furnishes the be- 
liever with the new power for doing 
the will of God, thus honoring and 
glorifying His Name. Such is the 
mighty wonder which surrounds the 
forgiveness of sins. 
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A New Mind 

In his letter to the Romans, Paul 
speaks of how the forgiven sinner 
is given a new mind, a new interest. 
Before his conversion, which is his 
experiencing of the love of God 
toward him in forgiveness, he is 
concerned with the things of the 
flesh and of this world. After his 
conversion he is concerned with the 
things of the spirit. Most signifi- 
cantly, he points out again in verse 
10 of chapter 8 that this spirit is 
active in him because of the for- 
giveness of sins, or, as he says, “‘be- 
cause of righteousness.” Wherefore 
we are debtors not to the flesh to 
live any longer after the flesh, but 
debtors to the spirit which will en- 
able us to live. “You being dead 
through your trespasses and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, you, I 
say, did he make alive together with 
him, having forgiven all your tres- 
passes” (Col. 2:13). 

We have seen therefore that the 
forgiveness of sins is a revolutionary 
force. It is no wonder that the 
saints down through the centuries 
have prayed fervently for this great 
gift of God in their lives. “Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered” (Psalm 32:1). 
The Christian Church proclaims the 
greatest of God’s blessings when she 
heralds the fact that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them” (II Cor. 5:19). 
“There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus” (Romans 8:1). This 


means those who have, by faith, the 
forgiveness of sins. No condemna- 
tion; no death. But life and peace 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. No wonder 
king David cried out in his anguish: 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy lovingkindness: ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy ten- 
der mercies blot out my transgres- 
sions” (Psalm 51:1). “Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean: 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow” (Psalm 51:7). “Hide Thy face 
from my sins... create in me a 
clean heart . . . cast me not away 

. restore . . . uphold” (Psalm 
51:9-12). 

“If we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin. If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us. If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness . . . [for] we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world” (I John 1:7—2:2). 


The Big Lie 


ANY years ago the country 

was greatly stirred by the con- 
troversy on Evolution. It entered 
our classrooms, and I for one, 
argued vigorously in defense of 
Genesis and against the teaching 
that man has descended from the 
lower animals. Now, for some years, 
little has been said on the subject. 
So I was stirred again, recently, 
when a mother told me that her 
son had been embarrassed in one of 
our high school classes in biology 
when he declared that we were 
created by a special act of God. The 
teacher declared that “‘cave men 
preceded Adam.” 

I make no pretense at being a 
scientist. But I find it much more 
difficult to believe the evolutionary 
theory than to believe Genesis, and, 
indeed, the whole Word of God. If 
life started from a single cell pro- 
toplasm (and how did it start?) 
then why, after their “millions of 
years” do we have unicellular life 
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still with us? How could it both 
develop and not develop? Scientists 
have searched assiduously for the 
“missing link.” With the world filled 
with animals, why should not the 
world be filled with evidences of the 
transition? But they search for a 
single evidence of that link to prove 
their case. Did we actually go 
through such a bottle-neck? 

Do monkeys believe in immor- 
tality? Men do. Where along the 
way did that difference appear? Men 
are conscious of sin. Are animals? 
What truth in Scripture is more 
demonstrable than “God created 
every living creature that moveth 

. after their kind.” All life is 
the proof of that truth. 

Evolutionists can never prove 
their case. Nevertheless, their thesis 
is taught in our schools and colleges 
as established truth. It would seem 
much more intelligent to believe 
the Word of God than the guesses 
of men—but our natural enmity to 
God has driven us to seek escape 
from Him and His Word through 
“scientific” channels. 

Hitler advocated the Big Lie. Re- 
peat a false doctrine insistently 
enough and soon, for all practical 
purposes, it becomes the truth. In 
Hitler’s case, the Big Lie brought 
destruction. The Kremlin is now 
its champion. What its fruit will 
be is our chief political concern to- 
day. The Big Lies have so perverted 
thinking that we find ourselves in 

(Continued on page 24) 


THE TEACHER’S CLOSET 


REmDAR A. DAEHLIN 


“But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door, pray to the 
Tather who is in secret; and thy 
Father ... shall reward thee open- 
ly’? (Matthew 6:6). 


“Love "Em—He Does!”’ 


H* it is fall. Summer is over. The sheep are returning from the 
mountain pasture, and the lambs are criss-crossing the path in the 
general direction of the fold. Public school begins and Sunday school 
gets going again. 

I sit looking at a list of names in my closet of prayer. These young 
ones will be my special flock of scampering lambs for many Sundays. My 
thoughts turn to what I read somewhere about a farmer who was show- 
ing a friend his crops, his cattle, and his flocks of sheep. The friend was 
impressed especially with the fine sheep. He had never seen such excel- 
lent specimens before, and asked the farmer how he managed to raise 
such a fine flock. The simple answer came: “J take care of my lambs.” 

And now I’m to take care of some lambs! 

I hear You say to me, O Lord, as You said to Peter that morning: 


“Lovest thou me? ... Feed my lambs!” (John 21). And again in both 
the New Testament and the Old: “Tend the flock of God which is among 
you” (I Peter 5:2). “You who tell the good tidings . . . lift up your voice 


and say: he shall feed his flock like a shepherd. He will gather the lambs 
in his arms and carry them in his bosom, and will gently lead those that 
have their young’’ (Isaiah 40:9-11). 


O Christ, my Lord, the Good Shepherd, 
Help me to be a good shepherd under Thee! 
How shall I begin? 

There is only one answer... 

“Love ’em—He does!” 

Love them because He does. 

Love them as He does. 

Love them until they know He does. 
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Maybe I ought to write these words into my textbook and teacher's 
manual, and on a card to keep on my desk, so that every time I sit down 
to prepare for a class, and every time I have a quiet moment, the word 
will talk to me: “Love ’em—He does!” 

But how? 

Jesus talks about the good shepherd and the bad shepherd, or hireling, 
in John 10. What is it that distinguishes between the two? For the Good 
Shepherd, the sheep are His own. For the hireling, the sheep are not 
his own. 

That’s it! I must consider them my own. They must be my own, in 
Christ. All of them. 

They say that a ewe who has lost a lamb will accept an orphan lamb 
as her own if the pelt of her own lamb covers the stranger for a while. 

It is the life of the Lamb of God, covering these little ones, that makes 
them acceptable to God as His own. That is how I came to be His own 


too. We are alike, these little strange lambs of mine, and I. 
“Lord, let me love them, because you do!” 


THE BIG LIE 


(Continued from page 22) 


a world-wide confusion and dilem- 
ma. 

In the field of religion Evolution 
is the Big Lie. By the influence of 
the teachings of Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, the German theologians 
and higher critics, the Age of Faith 
within the last century has been 
changed into the Age of Doubt. 
When there is spiritual doubt and 
uncertainty, the impact falls upon 
every other field of human knowl- 
edge and activity and the spiritual 
derangement becomes also intellec- 
tual, moral, social and political con- 
fusion. 

An old theologian who lived long 
before Darwin explains the phe- 
nomena. “In respect of the in- 


tellect,” he declared, “original sin 
implies a total want of spiritual 
light, so that it cannot know God 
aright . . . nor embrace with a 
firm assent the things which have 
been divinely revealed; at the same 
time also there is a proneness of the 
intellect to form rash and false 
judgments concerning spiritual 
things; even also in those things 
which lie open in the light of na- 
ture, there is a certain impotency 
in the knowledge of God and the 
government of life.” 

What a task confronts the forces 
of Christian education in its warfare 
against the Big Lie. 

—Central Lutheran Call 
Oakland, California 


The Sunday School — 


Key to Tomorrow 


By JouHn Epcar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice 


RIME is on the march in Amer- 

ica. Day after day, year after 
year, the appalling tide of criminal- 
ity continues to rise. Crime in 1950 
surpassed even the shocking record 
of 1949, a serious offense occurring 
on the average of every eighteen sec- 
onds. And young America still 
makes its alarming contribution to 
the sum. During 1950, 14.9 per cent 
of all persons arrested and _ finger- 
printed were under 21 years of age. 
This undoubtedly is a conservative 
figure, since many jurisdictions as 
a matter of practice do not finger- 
print youthful offenders. 

The continuing flood of immor- 
ality and crime accompanies an all 
too evident substitution of a secular, 
materialistic philosophy for the his- 
toric reliance upon divine guidance 
which has been a cornerstone of our 
democracy. 

Is it coincidence that this crimi- 
nality and this secularism go hand 
in hand? I do not think so. I think 
that the criminal flood is an un- 
escapable result of our earlier fail- 
ure to teach God convincingly to 
the youthful unfortunates who are 
our juvenile delinquents of today 
and who will be our adult criminals 
of tomorrow. I think that the one 
sure way to stem the tide and restore 
our nation to moral sanity is to 
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bring about a return to religion as 
our guide for daily living. 


Regular Attendance and 
Delinquency 

Apparently there are few formal 
Statistics relating to the efficacy of 
religious training in preventing 
crime, but let me tell you of the 
experience of one juvenile court 
judge who over a period of eight 
years, had some 8,000 boys and girls 
under 17 years of age brought be- 
fore him for violating the law. 

Of these 8,000 delinquent chil- 
dren only 42 regularly attended Sun- 
day school. 

Perhaps even more striking is his 
finding that none of these children 
had a mother or father who at- 
tended Sunday school or church 
regularly. 

Let me emphasize the word “reg- 
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ularly.” The person whose religion 
is genuinely a part of his daily 
living, consciously or unconsciously 
permeating his every thought and 
deed, almost invariably will be one 
who is constant in his church and 
Sunday school attendance. Such a 
person, truly imbued with Christian 
principles, is incapable of engaging 
in crime. The laws of God and man 
are inextricably entwined, and the 
personal philosophy that abhors the 
breaking of the one will not coun- 
tenance the violation of the other. 

But, looking again at the survey 
by the juvenile court judge, what 
of the small proportion of 42 juve- 
nile delinquents who had a record 
of regular Sunday school training, 
but, nevertheless, became embroiled 
with the law? How can we reconcile 
their delinquency with their faithful 
attendance? 

Those erring children simply 
point up a fact we all should recog- 
nize—a vital fact to those who have 
dedicated themselves to making the 
Sunday school a truly effective in- 
strument of divine inspiration. Not 
all who are faithful to their Sunday 
school or church in attendance are 


faithful to its teachings in practice. 
Sunday school had not yet succeeded 
in its mission toward those 42 delin- 
quents. It had not yet imbued them 
with the type of Christian convic- 
tion that would have prevented 
their missteps from the paths of 
righteousness. It had not yet suc- 
ceeded in making of them true rep- 
resentatives of their religion. We 
can only speculate how successful 
it might have been over a longer 
period of time. 

Let us admit frankly that there 
are many, youth and adult, who 
comply with the outward manifesta- 
tions of Christian conviction, so far 
as church and Sunday school at- 
tendance is concerned, but who, to 
a greater or lesser degree, have other 
than truly religious motives for their 
attendance. Perhaps these motives 
are social, perhaps the maintenance 
of community standing is involved. 
In the case of children, perhaps 
parents simply compel them to go, 
although the Sunday school spirit 
has not truly reached them. 


The Objective of Sunday School 
Training 

Should such motives be discour- 
aged? Should those 42 delinquents 
have been sought out and rejected 
because some motive other than re- 
ligious conviction brought them 
into the Sunday school fold? Cer- 
tainly not. It is the whole objective 
of Sunday school training to turn 
such young people toward God— 
to make of them truly religious ad- 
herents. When this is accomplished 
they will attend services simply as 
an essential part of their scheme of 
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living. But this is not an overnight 
objective. The individual must be 
subjected to the Sunday school in- 
fluence over a period of time to 
bring it about. Thus, every motive 
that will bring new members to the 
Sunday school, no matter what their 
degrees of conviction at the time, 
should be exploited to the utmost. 
How else shall the uninstructed 
child be exposed to the influence 
of Christian principles? How shall 
he have the opportunity to know 
the rewards of a Christian way of 
life? 

It is particularly essential that 
early childhood be afforded the in- 
fluences of the Sunday school, for 
these influences brought to bear in 
the formative years will determine 
much of the whole course of future 
behavior. The youth who has ex- 
perienced old-fashioned Christian 
training and discipline in the home 
and has received sound, efficient 
Bible teaching in Sunday school has 
been given a sword and_ buckler 
against temptation. No matter how 
brilliant a student he may be of 
ethics and philosophy in the secular 
sense, he must receive the inspira- 
tion of sincere religious conviction 
if he is to be protected from the 
rampant ideology of materialism 
which leads to lack of moral respon- 
sibility and to lawlessness. 


The Two-fold Responsibility 
of Parents 

Parents have a twofold responsi- 
bility. They must create in the home 
an atmosphere of Christian living 
and reliance upon divine guidance. 
This may well be accomplished by 


a revival of family Bible reading 
and prayer. Another part of their 
duty is to see that their children 
have the opportunity to receive the 
more formal training of the Sunday 
school. As essential as home training 
is, it is indeed a rare parent who 
can offer an adequate substitute in 
the religious education of a child 
for the planned instruction of the 
Sunday school. Home training and 
Sunday school training are the two 
halves of an ideal whole. The one 
without the other is incomplete. 

Frequently, of course, the home- 
training factor is missing because of 
a broken home. Then the task of 
the Sunday school is more difficult— 
and infinitely more important. It 
must compensate as much as possible 
for the lack of parental guidance. 
But where the home factor presents 
no problem there can be little ex- 
cuse for the absence of Sunday 
school training. In most instances 
it is readily available. 

A few months ago a 17-year-old 
boy was arrested in a California 
community on charges of robbery 
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and murder. Involved with him, and 
likewise arrested, were another boy, 
age 16, and three girls, 15, 16, and 
17. The older boy and the oldest 
girl, both armed, held up a liquor 
store. The boy, who had bragged 
he would “shoot his way out” if 
cornered, did just that. The liquor 
store proprietor was the victim. Two 
weeks later this pair and the others 
of the juvenile gang were identified, 
following the holdup of another 
liquor store in a neighboring com- 
munity. 

It is almost superfluous to record 
that this 17-year-old gang leader— 
this youth with his life ruined at its 
threshold—lacked parental guidance. 
The boy had never known a father; 
his mother had become a chronic 
alcoholic. Yet twenty character wit- 
nesses testified at his trial as to his 
previous good reputation for hones- 
ty, integrity, and peace and quiet 
in the community. It is not difficult 
to imagine how different his life 
might have been had he received the 
additional incentive toward moral, 
productive living that the influence 
of Sunday school would have pro- 
vided. 


It is a picture that is presented 
again and again, but one that never 
becomes more pleasant. It empha- 
sizes and underlines two great fail- 
ures in our national existence—two 
failures which, if uncorrected, may 
well lead to a final plunge into na- 
tional decadence. First, the all too 


frequent failure of the home to 
measure up as the cradle of moral 
responsibility. Second, the failure 
in our national thinking to reject 
as totally abhorrent the materialistic 
standards to which departure from 
Christian ideals has given rise. The 
two are closely related, since the na- 
tional picture is essentially a result 
and a reflection of the home picture. 


Whence Materialistic Standards? 

The important consideration here 
is that the Sunday school offers an 
obvious answer to both these two 
failures. In the first place, where 
parents are unwilling or unable to 
meet their obligations for the moral 
training of their children, the Sun- 
day school is the logical substitute, 
so far as substitution is possible. 
Although the parallel influences of 
home and Sunday school are de- 
cidedly better in conjunction than 
either one alone, on the other hand, 
unassisted Sunday school training is 
infinitely preferable to the absence 
of religious training of any type. 
Again let me point out that no 
course of secular moral instruction 
can hope to offer an adequate sub- 
stitute for religious training. The 
same motivation toward moral re- 
sponsibility is not there. 

In the second place, the material- 
istic standards which represent our 
second great failure result from a 
rejection, Or in most instances a 
lack of initial acceptance, of funda- 
mental religious principles. Success- 
ful indoctrination of our youth with 
the principles that are the essence 
of Sunday school training would 
inevitably give rise to new genera- 
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tions dedicated to the Golden Rule 
rather than the Golden Calf. Vision- 
ary? Perhaps. But every ethically 
significant change in the customs 
and mores of a people throughout 
the centuries has sprung from some 
powerful force motivating at least 
a few earnest souls. 

Christianity itself is the shining 
example. 

Of course we cannot expect a 
positive, comprehensive change in 
a nation’s moral philosophy from 
one day or even one generation to 
the next, but the trend must be 
established if the change is to come 
about—and there is surely a sore 
present need for orientation toward 
a philosophy of morality and altru- 
ism and simple faith. 

The moral destiny of our nation 
is in the hands of our young people. 
‘They represent our greatest hope— 
our key to tomorrow. We need only 
refer to current statistics on juve- 
nile crime to see that this hope is 
by no means being fully realized. 
The general moral atmosphere, in- 
cluding lack of respect for divine 
law, certainly finds expression in 
contempt for man-made law; and, 
from cold statistics, we must con- 
clude that our young people exhibit 
more than a proportionate share of 
that contempt. 

As I have emphasized time and 
again, the crime problem today re- 
mains essentially a youth problem. 
During 1950 more persons 21 years 
of age were arrested and finger- 
printed than in any other age group. 
In addition, 54.1 per cent of the 
robberies, 61.6 per cent of the 
burglaries, 45.4 per cent of the 


larcencies, and 67.3 per cent of the 
auto thefts were charged against 
persons less than 25 years of age. 

We must build our house upon a 
stronger structure than these crime 
figures evidence if we are to hope 
that our youth may become the 
adult leaders of our nation’s return 
to religion and morality. We must 
instill in our young people a respect 
for the moral law and a conscious- 
ness of what an abandonment of 
Christian principles must mean in 
terms of national decadence and 
spiritual despair. 

We must emulate the man “which 
built an house, and digged deep, 
and laid the foundation on a rock: 
and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, 
and could not shake it: for it was 
founded upon a rock.” Otherwise, 
we will inevitably be like him “that 
without a foundation built an house 
upon the earth; against which the 
stream did beat vehemently, and 
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immediately it fell; and the ruin 
of that house was great.” 

Our objective—the direction of 
youthful footsteps into the paths of 
moral responsibility and Christian 
living—is plain. How may we best 
attain it? 

Let us test the value of the Sun- 
day school dispassionately. We need 
no array of statistical data to arrive 
at some common-sense conclusions. 
Obviously, ordinary reason tells us, 
a knowledge of what is right and 
what is wrong is essential before we 
can expect a child to choose his 
path. Where better to implant this 
fundamental knowledge than in the 
Sunday school? There the knowl- 
edge and the desire to exercise it 
are acquired together, in such inti- 
mate association that the urge to act 
righteously becomes a reflex of the 
recognition of the rightful course. 


What the Sunday School Insures 
The Sunday school teachers of the 
nation are doing a truly magnificent 
job. They are insuring that the 
child who is so fortunate as to come 
into the Sunday school fold receives 
an introduction to the Word of 


God, the unequaled guide to right- 
cous living and faith in the future. 
They are laying “upon a rock” the 
foundations of Christian character 
in their disciples, the Sunday school 
scholars. Our hopes for the future 
are in their hands. 

Surely no parent can be blind 
to the creeping paralysis of secular- 
ism and materialism which continue 
to infect the moral fiber of the 
world. Surely every parent worthy 
of the name will recognize the es- 
sential part Sunday school training 
must play in developing Christian 
ideals and staunch moral stability in 
the children whose moral character 
and philosophy of life are their 
parents’ most pressing responsibility. 

Let them place their trust in the 
Sunday school and the Sunday 
school teacher. Not only will their 
children become better men and 
women for the Sunday school’s 
training, but the nation will become 
a better nation, and the world a 
better world. For with every child 
who is taught to accept Christian 
ethics as his guide to daily living, 
secular materialism as a national 
philosophy is dealt a crippling blow. 

The banners of Christ can lead 
the way to the moral and spiritual 
rebirth of our great nation. In the 
forefront of His banner-bearers are 
the Sunday schools. 


Copyright 1951 by The Sunday 
School Times Co., and reprinted by 
permission. 

Copies may be obtained postpaid at 
3 cents each, 25 cents a dozen, $1.50 a 
hundred, $6.00 for five hundred, or 
$10.00 a thousand from The Sunday 
School Times Co., 325 North 13th St., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Via the Teacher 


Bos LEE 


UR teacher told us to listen.” 
That’s a phrase that is often 
found in letters we get from young- 
sters writing to our Children’s Cha- 
pel broadcast. In previous years, 
offerings from pupils for the Sun- 
day School at Home project have 
been successful because teachers, in 
many cases, have given information 
and encouragement to their classes. 
The children in your Sunday 
school are again being invited to 
have.a part in reaching out, through 
Sunday School at Home, to those 
places where there are no Sunday 
schools. In past seasons, their in- 
vestment has allowed extensive ac- 
tivity by the Church, using mail and 
radio. 

We are providing pictorial litera- 
ture for the individual pupil, to- 
gether with an offering envelope or 
dime folder. But we want the chil- 
dren to understand the purpose of 
the offering, and to be prompted 
toward active participation and this 
can best be accomplished via the 
teacher! Here are some items re- 
garding Lutheran Sunday School at 
Home by Mail and Radio that the 
teacher may wish to relay to his 
class. 
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North Dakota leads among the 
states having pupils enrolled in Sun- 
day School at Home. South Dakota, 
Montana, and Minnesota have al- 
most as many. But children study 
their lessons in many parts of the 
United States and Canada, includ- 
ing Wisconsin, Washington, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, California, Idaho, Texas, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Saskatch- 


ewan, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Manitoba. 
+ + 


The fifth grade of Sunday School 
at Home has the largest number of 
pupils enrolled. Next in size is the 
first year kindergarten course. 

+ + 

Mver a half million home study 
lesson folders have been printed so 
that children who cannot attend a 
Sunday school may get their lessons 
in the mail every week. Over five 
hundred different study sheets had 
to be written in order to be able 
to send a new lesson to the pupil 
each week in each of the grades. 
+ 

Great Falls, Montana, has become 
a familiar postmark to the hundreds 
of children receiving the corres- 


ate 
T 
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pondence lessons in the United 
States. Canadian pupils are equally 
familiar with Outlook, Saskatche- 
wan. These are the two sites for the 
distribution of Sunday School at 
Home materials. Each of these 
places is surrounded by the “wide 
open spaces.” Although there are 
numerous churches in the Great 
Plains states and the Prairie Prov- 
inces, there are many farm and 
ranch homes without any church 
near at hand. Sunday school chil- 
dren of our church are helping to 
bring the families in these areas 
closer to the Church, and the 
Church closer to the families; they 
do this by contributing to Sunday 
School at Home, which uses mail 
and radio to carry the Word of God 
over great distances. 
+ + 

When the nearest church is fifty 
miles away, a family will usually 
find it impossible to get to Sunday 
school regularly. But a much shorter 
distance will prevent attendance, 
too, during the seasons of heavy 
snows and muddy roads in some 
parts of the country. Families who 
know from experience that weather 
will keep them away from church, 
have their Sunday school worship 
and study at home. You are helping 


to provide study materials for them 
when you contribute to the Sunday 
School at Home offering. 


Eight out a everyuen pupils en- 
rolled are Lutheran. Almost seven 
out of every ten have membership in 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Eight other Lutheran synods are 
represented in the enrollment. 

Sunday School at Home lessons 
are available to non-Lutherans also. 
There are many served who have 
no church connection at all. Others 
receiving lessons have membership 
in one of twenty different denomi- 
nations, including Roman Catholics. 


Pupils fete chew lessons free. 
They are, of course, required to pur- 
chase the textbook if one is needed 
for their course. (The textbooks are 
the same as those used in your 
Sunday school.) There are four 
high school Bible courses that use 
only the Holy Bible as the basis 
for study as outlined in the home 
study folders. 


Most of tia puphemanne Sun- 
day School at Home lessons never 
see their teacher. However, from 
the messages she writes to them on 
the margin of returned lesson fold- 
ers, and from personal letters that 
come often, the children get to 
know their teacher very well. The 
teacher receives pictures, letters, 
greeting cards, and gifts from her 
many pupils. She remembers each 
of them with a birthday card, which 
is quite a job in itself with hun- 
dreds in her classes. 


+ + 
Sunday School at Home pupils 
meet their unseen classmates through 
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the little newspaper, Chapel Bell, 
that is sent to each home. Letters 
from the children, poetry, and news 
items are published in Chapel Bell 
each month. In addition there are 
articles by the teacher and staff, 
and reports of the “graduations” 
from each of the grades as they 
occur. Pupils may complete one 
course and begin the next one at 
any time of the year. Some proceed 
more quickly than others. The 
teacher follows each child’s progress 
on a chart and when the lessons are 
slow in coming in, she sends an en- 
couraging reminder in the mail. 


+ + 

The radio program, Children’s 
Chapel, is world-wide. It aims to 
reach, primarily, the families in the 
United States and Canada who have 
no church near at hand. But, by 
short wave, it reaches listeners in 
such faraway places as Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, West Indies, and Japan. 

Children’s Chapel is broadcast 
from forty radio stations. In some 
Sunday schools, all the members of 
a class tune in to the radio program 
over their own radios and then re- 
view and discuss the Bible story the 
following Sunday in class. 


a 

The main part of erin Children’s 
Chapel broadcast is a story from the 
Bible. This is told by a cast of actors 
and actresses who act out the parts 
of Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment characters. 

Sometimes one  fifteen-minute 
broadcast isn’t long enough to tell 
the complete story as written in a 
portion of the Bible. In these cases, 
the continued story method is used. 


For example, there have been thir- 
teen programs in a row for each of 
the following: Moses and the Chil- 
dren of Israel, The Missionary Jour- 
neys of Paul, The Life of Christ, 
Joseph in Egypt, and David the 
King. 
+ + 
Music is an important part of 
worship when families participate 
in Children’s Chapel by their radios. 
The listeners sing from the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel Songbook, which they 
receive by mail. Over ten thousand 
copies have been distributed to 
radio homes. 
+ 
Over some stations, local Sun- 


day schools can sponsor Children’s 
Chapel. If it is not heard in the 
area where you are, perhaps the 
radio station would welcome the 
opportunity to add it to its pro- 
gram schedule. If a charge is made 
for radio time (and it usually is) , 
perhaps a group of Sunday schools 
in a circuit could sponsor it to- 
gether. More information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Children’s 
Chapel, 421 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


“Lord, Teach Us to Pray” 

The disciples of Jesus had ob- 
served that their Master prayed fre- 
quently. One day as He was praying 
in a certain place, when He ceased, 
one of His disciples said unto Him, 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 

How are we to understand the 
thinking of the disciples at this 
time? Weren’t they praying men? 
Didn’t they know anything about 
prayer? Was it something entirely 
new to them? No, we can be quite 
sure that it wasn’t something en- 
tirely new, but they felt that they 
needed to know more about prayer 
and that they needed to know better 
how to pray, so they turned to 
Jesus with that very simple request: 
“Lord, teach us to pray.” 

We believe that our Sunday 
school teachers and officers know a 
great deal about prayer and that 
they spend considerable time in 
prayer concerning their pupils and 
their work. Prayer certainly is a 
very necessary part of our teaching 
ministry. But we also believe that 
as servants of God in the church 
school we need to know more about 
prayer and that we need to be 
taught to pray aright. Often we have 
not because we ask amiss. Jesus 
says: ““Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. 
If ye shall ask anything in my name, 
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From the Editor’s Pen 


I will do it” (John 14:13-14). Many 
of us are slow to learn this. 

Because of this felt need in our 
Church, the Board of Education sug- 
gests that prayer be the topic for 
study in our Sunday school teacher 
training classes this fall. A textbook 
has been provided—Ten Studies in 
Prayer by Pastor Emil Erpestad. 
This excellent little book together 
with a list of suggested chapters 
from the Bible will be a splendid 
course of study on prayer. The Bible 
study suggestions have been mailed 
to the pastors and superintendents. 
We trust that they will make them 
available to their teachers. Then, 
for supplementary reading and fur- 
ther study we recommend that 
Prayer by Hallesby be used. Many 
of you are undoubtedly familiar 
with this book; others perhaps are 
not. If you do not have a copy of 
it and would like to secure one, you 
may do so at a very nominal cost. 
Augsburg Publishing House has a 
special paper-covered edition which 
sells for 75¢. 

We strongly urge that in every 
Sunday school in our Church this 
year study classes on prayer be or- 
ganized. We are concerned that in 
this day of distress and uncertainty 
our people rally to this call with 
the request in their hearts, ‘Lord, 
teach us to pray.” We are especially 
concerned that all of our teachers 
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respond; but we also hope that 
many others in our congregations 
will join us. We are definitely con- 
vinced that if twenty to twenty-five 
thousand of our workers could meet 
every week to learn to pray and 
engage in prayer together the re- 
sults would be phenomenal. 

Objectives always render our work 
more effective. They give direction 
and purpose to the things we do. 
We submit that greater blessings 
will come to all of us if we approach 
this study on prayer with the follow- 
ing objectives on our hearts: 


1. We purpose to learn more 
about the privilege of prayer. 

2. We desire grace as the servants 
of God to become more dili- 
gent in prayer. 

3. We seek help from the Spirit 
of Prayer to teach our children 
how to pray. 


Our New Writers 

Beginning with this issue we wel- 
come to our staff of writers Dr. 
Robert H. Boyd of Luther The- 
clogical Seminary, St. Paul, and Mrs. 
Charles E. Johnson of Minneapolis. 
These friends have kindly consented 
to write every month for THE 
LUTHERAN TEACHER this coming 
year. 

Dr. Boyd’s studies will be in the 
field of archaeology. From time to 
time certain things are discovered 
in this field which are helpful in 
the understanding of the Scriptures. 
We feel that our Sunday school 
teachers should be somewhat ac- 
quainted with the most important 


of these discoveries. They can be 
very helpful in the work of teach- 
ing. It is not possible for most of 
us to keep up with these things if 
we have to search in the great mass 
of material that is being published 
today on archaeology. We are there- 
fore very thankful that Dr. Boyd 
will do the selecting and evaluating 
for us. Dr. Boyd’s studies in this 
field over a period of years make 
him well qualified for the assign- 
ment. He is already known to many 
of our readers since he has written 
for THe LUTHERAN TEACHER previ- 
ously. We welcome him at this time 
and are looking forward to his 
monthly contributions. 

Mrs. Charles E. Johnson will be 
writing each month “Helps for My 
First Sunday School Book.” We are 
sure that our first grade teachers 
in the Sunday school will welcome 
the suggestions which Mrs. Johnson 
will be giving for each lesson. Many 
of our teachers have some difficulty 
in making good use of their entire 
class period. We trust that these 
extra helps will take care of that 
situation. Mrs. Johnson is well quali- 
fied, having had much experience 
in the field of education. We bid her 
welcome. 
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GREAT LEADERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

by Gerald Giving illustrations by Lee Mero 

An excellent booklet for the Sunday School pupil, for the Sunday School 
teacher, and for all who wish to obtain a brief, to-the-point lesson on the 
Early Church leaders. 

Fifteen historical figures are introduced with simple narrative and illustra- 
tions. Included are Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, Constantine, Athanasius, John Chrysostom, Augustine, Charles Mar- 
tel, Boniface, Charlemagne, Ansgar, Olav, Bernard of Clairvaux. Size, 84x11, 
16 pages. 

20c each; $2.00 a dozen 


Code 22-212 
GREAT LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Gerald Giving illustrations by Lee Mero 


A companion book to the above, giving infermation on fourteen great men 
from the time of the Reformation. 

They are John Wycliff, John Huss, Thomas a Kempis, Savonarola, Johann 
von Staupitz, Martin Luther, Philip Melanchthon, Ulric Zwingli, William 
Tyndale, Johann Arndt, John Calvin, Paul Gerhardt, Gustavus Adolphus, King 
James I. Size, 84x11, 16 pages. 


20c each; $2.00 a dozen 
Code 22-213 
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God’s Word Is Our Great Heritage 


God’s word is our great heritage, 
And shall be ours forever; 

To spread its light from age to age 
Shall be our chief endeavor; 
Through life it guides our way, 

In death it is our stay; 

Lord grant, while worlds endure, 
We keep its teachings pure, 
Throughout all generations. 
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In the Mountains of God 


ALBERT L. ABRAHAMSON 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help? 


The Mountain of Beginning Again 


Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail: 
And the mountains were covered 
And all flesh died 
... And every man. 
And the ark rested in the seventh month, 
On the seventeenth day of the month, 
Upon the mountains of Ararat. 
Genesis 7:20, 21; 8:4 


These two are the first references to mountains in the Bible. The first 
instance portrays God’s judgment; the second portrays God’s grace. 


The Mountains Were Covered 

There is no escaping God’s judgment. Undoubtedly many people scaled 
the highest peaks to escape the rising waters. Man’s efforts are ever in 
vain when he seeks to save himself from the awful wrath of God. 

There is a fearful finality in the record. And all flesh died... and 
every man, 

Thanks be to God, there is an escape. It is not man-made, but God- 
given. 

Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears my word and believes him who 
sent me, has eternal life; he does not come into judgment, but has passed 
from death to life. John 5:24 

Church school teachers, looking back, are sensitive to sin in life and 
failure in teaching. Some of you have recently begun a new term of 
teaching. You are fearful. 

‘Am I a worthy teacher? I sin so much and fail so often.” 


You seem to feel the waters of God’s holy judgment engulfing you. 
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There is only one place for the teacher to begin. It is at the cross of 
Calvary. There sins and failures have received their judgment. 

The mountains of the flood became the symbols of the finality of God’s 
judgment. Men stood on tip-toe gasping for the last breath of life-sustain- 
ing air only to be swept into the swirling waters of God’s judgment. 

The waters of judgment drowned and covered all evidences of a series 
of generations which were sold out to sin. 


Golgotha, too, is the symbol of God’s judgment. There the fierce, 
consuming wrath of a holy God was poured out upon Him who hangs 
there as our Substitute. 

God’s judgment was emptied on Him. That’s why He could say, “It 
is finished.” 

The mountains of the flood are also the symbol of beginning again. The 
ark rested on the mountains. In the ark was the entire human race be- 
ginning again. From that mountain they would spread in all directions 
to populate and possess the earth God had given them. It is said that the 
mountains of Armenia are so situated that it was easy for men to disperse 
to Africa, Asia, Europe. 

While God’s judgment is inescapable and fearful, His grace is limitless. 


When you have been to Golgotha’s place of judgment, you are ready 
to begin again in God’s grace and strength. Past sins and failures were 
blotted out when you confessed them. You are beginning again. 

The mountain of judgment and the mountain of beginning again are 
a part of the daily scene in the life of the servant of the Lord. Only as 
long as they are that is he useful to God. 


Let us pray. 


Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence; 
And take not thy holy spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; 
And uphold me with thy free spirit. 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
And sinners shall be converted unto thee. 


In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 


My God, how wonderful Thou art, 
Thy majesty how bright; 

How beautiful Thy mercy seat 
In depths of burning light. 


Who Should Teach? 


PAUL BRATAGER 


NYTHING that can be done 

to equip children and young 
people to face the future with 
hopeful confidence, realizing the se- 
riousness of the times, must be 
worthwhile. Nothing can do it bet- 
ter than Christianity and compan- 
ionship with Christ. 

The importance of Sunday school 
has always been apparent, not only 
to God’s people but even to many 
who have been indifferent to the 
Christian Church and its message. 
The Sunday school makes an in- 
valuable contribution to each life 
touched by it, preparing the pupil 
for time and for eternity. No other 
institution, except the home, can 
make any greater offering to so- 
ciety, for there is no better way to 
make good citizens than to “bring 
up” children in the fear and love 
of God. 

Those who guide and teach in 
such an organization, with its un- 
limited opportunities and responsi- 
bilities, often feel their own incom- 
petence, but they are agreed that 
there is a real necessity for some 


one to accept the challenge and as- 
sume the obligation. Responsibil- 
ities and opportunities may vary 
with the size and location of the 
Sunday school, but most problems 
are similar for they involve that 
old triumvirate: the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. These come 
to Sunday school too, unfortunate- 
ly, with every teacher and adminis- 
trator. 

To have a Sunday school, we 
must have pupils, and we must 
have teachers. Very likely, the first 
concern of the board of education 
and of the superintendent is teach- 
ers. Whom can I get? How can I in- 
terest him enough to get him? Is 
he willing? Is he competent? Will 
he take the responsibility seriously? 
Does he like children? Will the 
children like him? Is he too young 
or too old? Is he punctual? Are his 
personal habits exemplary? Is he 
faithful in church attendance? Does 
he support the Church with his 
means as well as his word? Is he 
loyal to the Church and her socie- 
ties? Does he believe in the Means 
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of Grace as taught by our church? 
Does he support and endorse the 
world-wide program and all the 
mission activities of our Church? 
Does he believe and understand the 
doctrines of our Church? Is he will- 
ing to improve himself by study? 
Does he support the pastor? Does 
he believe all of God’s Word, read 
and use it every day? Does he be- 
lieve in prayer? Does he pray? Does 
he know he is a sinner? Does he 
know he is saved by grace? Does he 
know Jesus as his Savior? Is he a 
happy Christian? 


With such questions crossing 
each other in his mind, and with 
the knowledge that ‘“‘as the teach- 
ers go, so the Sunday school will 
go,” the superintendent may have 
reason to be somewhat perplexed 
at times. 


What is the first thing to look 
for in a teacher? Surely it must be 
that he is a Christian, one who 
knows Christ personally and well, 
one who walks with Him and talks 
with Him every day, one who is in 
the world and yet not of it. He 
must be one who, though he may 
have warmed himself at strange 
fires with Peter, will say with 
Thomas, “My Lord and my God”; 
one who, though he may have 
stood figuratively with those who 
stoned Stephen, now says with 
Paul, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?”’; one who, though he 
may have followed Solomon in 
finding satisfaction for the flesh, 
now says with David, “The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” The one who is to 
tell the children of the Great Physi- 
cian must be one who has touched 
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His garment and who has heard 
Him say, “Go thy way, thy faith 
has made thee whole.” The super- 
intendent must first of all, but 
without minimizing in the least 
any of the other very desirable 
qualifications, expect one who is to 
teach to be a believer in and a 
friend of Christ. 

It is a joy to a superintendent 
when some one volunteers to teach 
a class. It may become a trying sit- 
uation to say “no” to such a gift, 
but the first consideration must be 
the Sunday school and the chil- 
dren. It may be necessary to say 
“no” if willingness is the only 
qualification the volunteer  pos- 
sesses. Willing persons, of course, 
must never be wasted. They can al- 
ways be fitted into some other duty 
in the Sunday school until they be- 
come qualified to take a class of 
their own. God loves willing help- 
ers and so does a superintendent. 
No one should be turned away who 
wants to help. 

Often volunteers are immature 
and do not realize the responsibil- 
ity they are assuming. Sometimes 
they feel that because they have 
volunteered, they can come and go 
as they please and that if they 
don’t feel like being present some 
Sunday morning, the superintend- 
ent can “get some one else.” We 
cannot build good Sunday schoals 
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with this kind of response to a 
God-sent call. Teachers who _ per- 
sist in unfaithfulness should be re- 
lieved as soon as possible. What 
can be worse in Sunday school 
work than to have a group of eager 
children come together with en- 
thusiasm for the lesson and then 
not have a teacher? 

Sunday school teachers must be 
faithful. They should be led to feel 
that this responsibility is as impor- 
tant as any other thing they have 
to do. Superintendents ought never 
give the impression to a prospective 
teacher that this task can be lightly 
assumed. To those of us outside of 
the pulpit God gives no greater 
part in the building of His King- 
dom than to serve in the teaching 
program of our Church. 

Superintendents and boards of 
education face a task in many 
places in getting men to accept the 
challenge of teaching. Many men 
not now serving are well qualified 
but have not been “sold” on the 


wonderful opportunity for service 
that teaching affords. Or, maybe, 
many of them have never been 
asked. 

Our Lord has not left us with- 
out tools for this task of leading 
and teaching in the Sunday school. 
One of the principal ones is prayer. 
While we are praying, let us be 
thinking of some one who could 
and would serve effectively in the 
teaching program. As the teacher 
remembers his pupils by name be- 
fore the Throne of Grace in 
prayer, so the superintendent 
should pray for his teachers. ‘““The 
effectual, fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much.” 

If we are to help the children 
and young people to meet the fu- 
ture in these sober times, we must 
not stint in organizing and operat- 
ing our Sunday school, an institu- 
tion that gives back to all much 
more than we can invest in it. 


Paul Bratager is the Sunday school superin- 
tendent at Trinity Lutheran Church, Madison, 
South Dakota. 


HOME STUDY SHEETS 


Home study sheets for grade five—God’s Chosen People— 
are available again this year from the Education Office for 
those who wish to use them. Due to the rise in mimeograph- 
ing costs it was mecessary to increase the price to fifty cents 
per package of forty study sheets. 


“T Believe in the Resurrection 


of the Body”’ 


(One in a Series ) 
CLAYTON C, ENGAN 


E ALL contemplate death. It 

is unavoidable, and men in- 
stinctively shrink from it. But death 
is not the end. Death is a tempo- 
rary separation of the soul from the 
body, and ‘‘at the last day” there 
shall be a resurrection of all men, 
at which time, the bodies and the 
souls shall be reunited forever. 

All three of the major Christian 
Creeds state this. The Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body.” The Nicene 
Creed: “I look for the resurrection 
of the dead.” The Athanasian 
Creed: “At whose coming all men 
shall rise again with their bodies.” 

The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body is rooted squarely in 
Scripture. It cannot be substanti- 
ated in any other way. Though it 
has been denied by many down 
through the years, it is clearly and 
definitely taught in God’s Holy 
Word. If one does not implicitly 
believe the Word of God, one may 
have trouble accepting the doctrine 
of the resurrection. When Paul be- 
gan to speak of the resurrection to 
the philosophers at Athens, they 
disbelieved. Yes, they mocked him 
for his statements (Acts 17:32). 
Philosophy will not bring a man to 
acceptance of the doctrine of the 
resurrection. Paul also argued the 


resurrection before the Roman gov- 
ernor and was promptly judged in- 
sane (Acts 26). Even the disciples 
had a hard time believing in the 
resurrection. It should be remem- 
bered that, in spite of the fact that 
Jesus told them a number of times 
that He would die and on the third 
day rise again from the grave, not 
one of the disciples really expected 
that He would. But of all those who 
do not believe this doctrine, Jesus 
says that they do not know the 
Scriptures (Matthew 22:19). 

This resurrection is to be a uni- 
versal resurrection. it is not for be- 
lievers, for the saints of God, only. 
One of the grave errors that has 
crept in to the teaching of this doc- 
trine is the contention that only the 
saved shall rise, and that the un- 
saved are destroyed. Everyone will 
be present at the resurrection. Ac- 
cording to Matthew 25, the Lord 
is coming in glory to judge “all 
nations.” “The hour cometh in 
which all that are in the tombs 
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shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of judgment” (John 
5: 28, 29). 

It could hardly be otherwise. We 
were created as eternal beings with 
both body and soul. If soul and 
body were not re-united men would 
continue as incomplete beings 
throughout eternity. “Not that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swal- 
lowed up of life” (II Cor. 5:4). 
This is also the only just way: that 
the body also take part in whatever 
glory or whatever punishment is to 
be our lot. “It is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the 
judgment” (Hebrews 9:27). Judg- 
ment for the whole man, both body 
and soul. 

According to the Scriptures, this 
resurrection of all the dead is to 
be at the second coming of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Into His hands 
has been given the power to call 
forth the dead and to assemble them 
before the throne for judgment. It 
shall take place instantaneously: 
“We shall all be changed in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump.” It shall be at His 
behest: “All that are in their tombs 
shall hear his voice and shall come 
forth” (John 5:28). As He called 
into the tomb of Lazarus, so shall 
He on that day call into the tomb of 
every one of us, and the power of 
His voice shall bring us forth. “I 
will raise him up at the last day” 
(John 6:40). According to Revela- 
tion 20:12, both “‘the great” and 


“the small” shall hear His voice. 
Some will call to the mountains to 
fall on them and hide them from the 
face of the Son and from His wrath 
(Rev. 6:16). Others will receive 
Him with much joy and, falling be- 
fore the throne on their faces, will 
sing His praises forevermore (Rev. 
7:9ff). “For the trumpet shall sound!” 
(I Cor. 15:52). 

One of the substantial proofs giv- 
en in Scripture for our resurrection, 
is the abundantly attested resurrec- 
tion of Jesus from the dead. He be- 
came the firstfruits; and we after 
Him. “Now if Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead?” (1 Cor. 
15:12). If there is no resurrection, 
then Christ has not risen either. 
And then everything is hopeless 
(1 Cor. 15:13, 14). But, according 
to St. Paul in Romans 6:4: “We 
are buried therefore with him by 
baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, so we 
also shall walk in newness of life.” 
He continues: “For if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection” (Rom. 
6:5). And in verse 8: “Now if we 
be dead with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him.” 
Our faith is not in vain, nor is our 
preaching (1 Cor. 15:14). “The 
grass withereth and the flower fad- 
eth, but the Word of our God shall 
stand forever” (Isaiah 40:8). So we 
are sure that: “now is Christ risen 
from the dead . . . for since by 
man came death, by man came also 
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the resurrection from the dead” 
(1° Cor. 15:20, 21)" “As in’ Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive” (1 Cor. 15:22). 

Another powerful argument for 
the resurrection is the actual rais- 
ing of various personalities in the 
Bible. We have already mentioned 
Lazarus: raised from the dead by 
the powerful voice of Christ (John 
11:43). Another was the son of the 
widow of Nain, who “sat up and 
began to speak, and was delivered 
to his mother,’ by the word of 
Christ to “Arise!” (Luke 7:14-15). 
Still another was the daughter of 
Jarius (Matt. 9:25). The instance 
recorded in 2 Kings 4:35 certainly 
substantiates the Biblical claim that 
life can come back into bodies. 
Also, there was the translation of 
Enoch and Elijah (Genesis 5:24, 2 
Kings 2:11). Translation, of course, 
is not the same as resurrection, but 
it is by nature a very similar thing 
and argues for the doctrine of res- 
urrection from the dead. 

There are passages in the Bible 
which refer to the refashioning of 
our bodies. Philippians 3:21 reads: 


‘Who (i.e., the Savior) shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body 

..” This would not be in the 
Scriptures were it not an event to 
be anticipated by us. Perhaps a bet- 
ter translation would be “trans- 
figure the body of our humilia- 
tion.” We have brought to mind 
the transfiguration which is re- 
corded in Matthew 17. Our new 
bodies are going to be on that or- 
der. No change in identity, but a 
change in form. “I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness” 
(Psalm 17:15b). 

There are other passages which 
can be advanced to prove the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. Romans 
8:11: “if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” But man must 
believe the Scriptures before he can 
substantiate the doctrine of the 
resurrection. There is no valid argu- 
ment found outside of His Holy 
Word. 


Helps for First Grade Teachers 


VEE JOHNSON 


N THE September issue of THE 

LUTHERAN TEACHER a series of 
helps for teachers using My First 
Sunday School Book was begun. In 
succeeding issues helps will be giv- 
en for five lessons, so that those for 
the final lessons will appear in the 
June issue. 


Not all Sunday schools begin 
their new school year on the same 
Sunday, nor is there uniformity in 
the number of Sunday sessions held 
during the year. Therefore it has 
seemed advisable to complete the 
series in June. 

Teachers in Sunday schools 
which hold sessions during twelve 
months of the year have the ideal 
situation. They may follow the les- 
son helps just as they are given in 
THe LUTHERAN TEACHER, and may 
perhaps have a Sunday or two for 
review. 

Teachers in Sunday schools 
which continue for less than twelve 
months will have more lesson ma- 
terial than can be covered during 
the year. There are two possibil- 
ities for them. They may select 
from the fifty lessons in the text- 
book the number needed—those 


ft 


which best suit the needs of the 
children they are teaching. Or, they 
may plan to combine lessons which 
have a similar thought and pur- 
pose. The following combinations 
are samples of what might be done: 
Lessons 2 and 26, Lessons 3 and 32, 
Lessons 4 and 6, Lessons 11 and 
15, Lessons 12 and 13. 

Because many teachers prefer to 
select the lessons which concern 
special days in the Church and use 
them as they fit into the Church 
Year, this procedure has been fol- 
lowed for these helps. You may 
have noted that Lesson 5 has been 
omitted. It will appear, together 
with Lessons 23 and 41, as a Christ- 
mas unit. Helps for Lessons 13 and 
44 through 48 will be given as a 
Lenten and Easter unit. Provision 
has been made also for using the 
lessons on Pentecost and Mother’s 
Day at the appropriate times. 

Because some teachers may like 
to know ahead of time when the 
helps will appear, the following 
schedule is given: 


September—Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
October—Lessons 7, 8, g, 10, 11 
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November—Lessons 12, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 5 

December—Lessons 23, 41, 20, 21, 
22 

January—Lessons 24, 25, 26, 28, 29 

February—Lessons 30, 31, 13, 44, 45 

March—Lessons 46, 47, 48, 35, 33 

April—Lessons 32, 38, 14, 50, 27 

May—Lessons 34, 36, 37, 39, 40 

June—Lessons 42, 43, 12, 19, 49 


Lesson 7 


By now you have had five Sun- 
days with your group and have 
come to know each other better. I 
hope you have done something to 
make your room more attractive, 
be it by using flowers, fall leaves, 
or added pictures. 

Today your lesson is “My Bap- 
tism.” You will want to prepare the 
children for this lesson. On the 
Sunday before teaching it, you 
could call their attention to the 
picture on page 1g. Ask them what 
the picture tells. 

Tell them that you will ask them 
to tell the story next Sunday—the 
story of their own Baptism. Suggest 
that they ask their parents about 
it and bring any pictures they have 
of their Baptism. You might have a 
note prepared to pin to each 
child’s clothing telling what you 
have asked the children to do. 
Many little children forget what 
the teacher asks them to say. This 
will be another way to help the 
parents feel a part of the Sunday 
school. 

You could prepare for the lesson 
by arranging with your pastor or 
superintendent to take your class 


to see the font in your church. If 
you plan to do this, prepare the 
children for their observation trip. 
Talk about how they will come in- 
to the church quietly. Create a rev- 
erent attitude in the children. 

After your observation walk to 
see the font, let the children tell 
about their own Baptism. If they 
have pictures, let them pass them 
around. Display them, if possible. 
Always keep in mind the aim of 
the lesson: to know that through 
Baptism they become children of 
God. Summarize by telling the 
story as given in Lesson 7. 


Lesson 8 


“Our Love For Jesus” is the 
theme of this lesson. Our aim is “to 
teach that love must be shown by 
deeds and not by words only.” 
Read for your own benefit the 
story as given in John 12:1-3. 

Let the children see that you use 
the Bible. Show them where the 
story is found. Then tell the story’ 
to them. 

Follow the procedure suggested 
in the Teacher’s Manual. Then ask 
the children to tell you how they 
show that they love someone. Try 
to have every child enter into the 
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class discussion. Some will find it 
easy to tell; others will hesitate. Be 
patient and have each one contrib- 
ute something. 

If it is possible, avoid having a 
table between you and the children 
when sharing a lesson. A table is a 
splendid place to work, but it can 
become a barrier during storytell- 
ing and conversation. On days 
when you don’t plan handwork 
you might use your table to display 
books, puzzles, and pictures that 
correlate with the lesson. Give the 
children time to move around the 
table and see and touch the mate- 
rials on it. 


Lesson 9 


For this lesson about “Loving 
One Another” you will want to 
have many pictures mounted. Cur- 
rent magazines show a picture of a 
little boy helping his sister who 
needs a bandage. As you look 
through magazines, always watch 
for pictures that might be usable in 
your teaching. You should find 
many showing people’s love to one 
another. In your newspaper you 
may find a picture of someone who 
has saved another, or helped some 
one who was hurt. 

Have the pictures you select 
mounted and on display before the 
children come. Talking about them 
will start your lesson. Ask the chil- 
dren what they could do to help a 


stranger feel welcome in Sunday 
school or in their neighborhood. 
Then tell them you have a story 
from the Bible about some one 
who was kind. He was called the 
Good Samaritan. Tell the story. 
Then talk with them about the pic- 
ture in their books. It would be 
fine to have also a larger colored 
print of this painting. 

Ask the children if they would 
like to play their story. The story 
of the Good Samaritan is easy to 
dramatize. A chair in one corner 
can be the hotel. With a little en- 
couragement, children take the 
parts of the man who was robbed, 
the two who walked by, and the 
Good Samaritan. If they don’t say 
anything, that is all right. They 
may simply act it out. Your first 
attempt at “playing” a story may 
be very crude, but it serves many 
purposes. Some of the children may 
go home and re-enact this story 
with their friends. 

The song is easy to learn. Ex- 
plain what a “comrade” is, then 
help the children to learn the song. 

Close your class period with a 
prayer. Use the one in the text- 
book. 
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Lesson 10 


Last Sunday the story was about 
a man who showed love to a stran- 
ger. In today’s story we see another 
man who needed some one to love 
him. Four of his friends showed 
their love. As you prepare, read the 
story in Mark 2:1-12. Read it as 
given on page 24 of the textbook. 
Then read it from the Teacher’s 
Manual. Read other books about 
homes in New ‘Testament times. 
You can use the same pictures on 
your bulletin board that you used 
last Sunday. 

It isn’t hard to construct a crude 
example of a New Testament 
home. Use an empty candy or cigar 
box. Shellac it, and paint it brown 
or gray. Cut an opening in the roof 
so you can easily illustrate what the 
friends did. Fold construction pa- 
per to form the steps, and glue 
these steps so that they lead from 
the street to the roof of the house. 

After you have told the story, 
have the children visualize it, as 
suggested in the manual. Use the 
picture on page 25. Let them retell 
the story. Perhaps they can use the 
model house when they do this. 

It would be fine to have the class 
express kindness and love in some 


concrete way. If you have a bou- 
quet of flowers for your room, the 
children could give it to some one. 
They could mount a favorite pic- 
ture or draw a pretty picture for 
an older person or a sick friend. 
Some one could bring a card or 
Sunday school paper to an absent 
pupil. You might also suggest that 
they could show love by inviting 
some one who doesn’t go to Sun- 
day school to come with them next 
Sunday. 


Lesson 11 


This lesson tells about John the 
Baptist and teaches his message: 
“Jesus came to take away the sin 
of the world.” Read the story from 
John 1:6-8, 29, 35, 36. 

Lutheran Sunday School at Home 
has worked out stories and helps 
that may be of benefit to you in 
teaching this course. These may be 
secured by writing Sunday School 
at Home, 1920 Second Avenue 


North, Great Falls, Montana, and 
enclosing thirty-five cents. 

Review last Sunday’s story. Re- 
mind the children of what Jesus 
said to the sick man, ‘“‘Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 


Help the children 
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find page 26 in their books. Study 
the picture. Call attention to 
John’s clothing. Ask what John 
might be saying. Then ask if they 
would like to hear the story about 
John. 

If you wish, use the following 
story: 

John lived at the same time that 
Jesus did. The Bible tells us about 
this man. Before he was born, his 
parents had been told by God that 
their son, John, would be a special 
worker for Him. All the while he 
was growing, John’s parents taught 
him about God. When he was old- 
er, John went into the desert to 
live alone. The picture in your 
book showed you how simply he 
dressed. He wanted to think, pray, 
and prepare himself for his special 
work. 

One day John knew it was time 
to begin his work. He came to the 
Jordan River. He began to talk or 
preach to the people who came by. 
He told them to live as God want- 
ed them to live. He told them that 
they should be sorry for the wrong 
things they did. When they were 
sorry, John baptized them. 


Men who lived out in the desert 
came to hear him. Country folk 
came to listen. They felt he had a 
message from God for them. Soon 
many came flocking to hear him— 
soldiers, priests, merchants, and 
shepherds. He told them all that 
they must repent. That means to 
be sorry for their sins. Some people 
thought he must be the Christ who 
had been promised. John said, “I 
am not the Christ. I am here to tell 
you He is coming and to help you 
get ready for Him.” 

One day Jesus care to the river 
Jordan. When John saw him, he 
said, “Behold the lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

Lead the children through dis- 
cussion to see that John told others 
about Jesus. Ask them whom they 
could tell. Summarize your discus- 
sion by having them see that every 
one can tell some one about Jesus, 
even children. 

If you have enough time, you 
could choose a child to play he is 
John. He could stand and say the 
Bible verse. They will all want to 
be John and say the verse. 


A good man who is not great is infinitely more precious 
than a great man who is not good.—WiLL Durant. 


Habit is a cable: we weave a thread of it every day, and 
at last we cannot break it.—HoRACE MANN. 


The division between those who accept, and those who 
deny, Christian revelation I take to be the most profound 
division between human beings.—T. S. Ettot. 


How the Old Testament 
Was Preserved 


RosBeERT H. Boyp 


N THE New Testament the 

scribes are often mentioned as 
a class of men who bitterly op- 
posed Jesus. They were associated 
with the Pharisees and sought con- 
stantly to find fault with Him. With 
the chief priests they plotted 
against Him and sought how they 
might put Him to death. 

Who were the scribes? Why did 
they oppose the ministry of Jesus? 
They were the students of the Law 
as found in the Pentateuch, con- 
cerned with defending and preserv- 
ing it against anyone who might 
encroach upon it. They were afraid 
that Jesus would destroy the Law, 
although He said very plainly: 
“Think not that I am come to de- 
stroy the Law and the Prophets. I 
am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fill.” Jesus’ teaching, however, was 
like wine in old bottles. It could 
not be confined in the old skins 
that the scribes had fashioned by 
their narrow teaching. 

The most noted of the earlier 
scribes was the priest Ezra, who is 
referred to as a “ready scribe in 
the Law of Moses” (Ezra 7:6). At 
the time of Ezra and probably for 
some time thereafter, the priests 
were the students and guardians 
of the Scripture—especially of the 
Law. They were concerned with its 
proper interpretation. As the Law 
became more and more revered by 


the people, its study and interpre- 
tation became a lifework by itself. 
Thus a class of scholars developed 
who, though not priests, devoted 
themselves diligently to the study 
of Scripture. They were given the 
name scribes and were the profes- 
sional students of the Law. 

In the centuries just preceding 
the coming of Christ, they were the 
real defenders of orthodoxy among 
the Jews. As the Jewish people be- 
came more and more dispersed 
throughout the Greek and Roman 
world, they absorbed more and 
more of pagan culture and ceased 
to observe the legal requirements 
of the Scriptures. Even the priests, 
especially those of the wealthy up- 
per classes, turned their attention 
to Greek culture, thereby arousing 
the opposition of the scribes. The 
scribes became the defenders of the 
Law and the true teachers of the 
people. By the time of Christ, they 
formed a solid profession, holding 
undisputed sway over the thought 
of the Jewish people. 

Narrow they were, but they did 
perform an important function in 
preserving the text of the Old Tes- 
tament. They copied the Law and 
other parts of Scripture, but they 
were more than mere _ copyists. 
They determined which texts were 
to be considered as the standard 
for copying. They were also the 
authorized revisers of the text, de- 
termining, in the case of variants, 
which were to go in the text and 
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which were to be put in the mar- 
gin. They established rules for 
copying which helped make possi- 
ble a high standard of accuracy. 
They even counted all the letters 
of the Hebrew Old Testament. 
They knew the middle verse, the 
middle word, and the middle letter 
of each book. Thus, for example, 
they determined that the middle 
verse of the Law is Leviticus 8:7, 
that the middle letter occurs in 
Leviticus 10:16. The middle verse 
of the Hebrew Bible is Jeremiah 
6:7. By carefully counting every 
letter, they were able to preserve 
the accuracy of the original text. 
They also made note of words writ- 
ten abnormally and handed down 
orally all kinds of information as 
to how a particular word was to be 
pronounced. They were indeed 
“lovers of the letter.” Their He- 
brew name sopherim (counters) in- 
dicates this love of the letter. 

All the oral tradition which the 
scribes hagl amassed during their 
centuries of careful study of the 
text is known as the Masora (from 
the Hebrew word masoreth, mean- 
ing “tradition”). This Masora was 
not reduced to writing until the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. 
but its origin traditionally goes 
back to the time of Ezra. The He- 
brew scroll of Isaiah from which 
Jesus read in the synagogue at 
Nazareth (Luke 4:16-19) did not 
contain any vowels, indicating the 
exact way the words were to be 
read. The text contained only con- 
sonants. He had to supply the vow- 
els himself as He read. Not until 
A.D. 650-700 were the signs indicat- 


ing vowels introduced into the text. 
These vowel signs gave fixity to the 
text and assured greater accuracy 
of translation. The Hebrew text 
was also provided then with a com- 
plicated system of accents, indicat- 
ing the proper accentuation of the 
words and their grouping into units 
of thoughts. The Jewish scholars 
who supplied the vowel points are 
known as the Masoretes (from He- 
brew masoreth). The text with its 
vowels and annotations which they 
have handed down to us is known 
as the Masoretic text. It is the basis 
for all Hebrew editions of the Old 
‘Testament. 

The oldest manuscripts of the 
complete Old Testament, contain- 
ing the Masoretic text, go back to 
the tenth century A.D. But because 
of the meticulous care with which 
the scribes and Masoretes had pre- 
served the tradition, we can be as- 
sured that the Hebrew text is sub- 
stantially the same as that which 
existed in the first century A.D., or 
at the very latest, the second cen- 
tury. 

A comparison of the Masoretic 
text with versions made in the early 
centuries of the Christian era 
(when as yet vowel signs had not 
been supplied) has proved that the 
Hebrew text used then is very close 
to that of the Masoretes. Their 
“love of the letter,” therefore, has 
been of inestimable value in pre- 
serving the true text of the Old 
Testament. The famous Greek ver- 
sion called the Septuagint, which 
was made before the time of Christ, 
is based however on a Hebrew 
text somewhat different from that 
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prepared by the Masoretes. Famous 
manuscripts in this version of the 
Old Testament go back to the 
fourth century A.D. and portions 
even earlier. Yet, on the whole, the 
Masoretic text has been considered 
more reliable. It is the basis for our 
American Revised Version of the 
Bible and no doubt will be for the 
coming Revised Standard Version. 

Why are there not older manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Bible, as in 
the case of the Greek Bible? Many 
were lost during the persecution of 
of Jews and in their extensive wan- 
dering and dispersion over the 
world. When one stops to consider 
the many times of persecution of 
the Jewish people, it is a wonder 
that the Old Testament Scriptures 
have been preserved at all. The 
chief times when the existence of 
Old Testament books were threat- 
ened are: the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple under Ne- 
buchadnezzar in 586 B.C. (II Kings 
25); the persecution of the Jews 
under Antiochus Epiphanes in 170- 
168 B.C., when it was a capital of- 
fense to possess any of the sacred 
books (I Maccabees 1:55, 57); and 
the capture and sack of Jerusalem 
by Titus in 70 A.D. In these catas- 
trophes, all original copies of Old 
Testament books, if there were any 
extant, must have perished. 

For that matter, the Jewish peo- 
ple in early times did not attach 


any special value to original manu- 
scripts such as we do today. They 
did not think old manuscripts had 
any value, for they had bestowed 
such meticulous care in the copying 
of new ones. Therefore when old 
manuscripts became shabby, due to- 
much use in the synagogue, they 
were put in a cupboard and re- 
placed by a new hand-copied edi- 
tion. After the cupboard became 
full, the discarded volumes would 
be buried in the cemetery with 
special ceremonies. Another place 
where old and worn out manu- 
scripts were stored was the lumber- 
room of the synagogue, called the 
genizah (Heb. hiding place). It was 
in the genizah at the synagogue 
of Fostat near Cairo that many of 
the oldest Hebrew Old Testament 
manuscripts were found. Fragments 
of these manuscripts date from the 
seventh to the ninth century A.D. 

Up until 1948 these were the 
oldest records we had of the Old 
Testament original text except for 
a tiny fragment of papyrus contain- 
ing the Ten Commandments and 
Deuteronomy 6:4, called the Nash 
papyrus. This fragment dates from 
the first century B.C. and gave the 
clue for the date of the now famous 
Isaiah scroll, found in a cave by 
the Dead Sea. In our next article 
we will discuss the famous Dead 
Sea scrolls and their significance for 
Biblical studies. 


Kishii San in Sunday School 


DoroTHEA OFSTEDAL 


ISHII SAN sat in the Sunday 
school room playing the little 
organ. He was the first of the Sun- 
day school teachers to arrive for the 
prayer session that is held each 
Sunday at the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church in Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 

Kishii San is the newest Chris- 
tian on the Sunday school staff. 
Baptized on Easter Sunday, he is 
not yet, strictly speaking, a teacher, 
but an excellent interpreter for 
Pastor Olaf Hansen, who teaches a 
class for Japanese high school 
students. 

To better acquaint you with 
Kishii San—one day last year one 
of his baseball buddies asked if he 
wanted to go to an English Bible 
class over in Bunkyo-ku. A diligent 
student of English Kishii San went 
along, and since then has kept 
coming even when his friend has 
been irregular in attendance. 
Through many spiritual struggles, 
strong opposition at home, loneli- 
ness of a broken family, God has 
graciously led him and adopted 
him into His Family. In his new 
Father’s fellowship, he is finding 
strength to meet every test. 


~~ 


One morning when several of us 
were traveling to Hamamatsu, the 
city where one of our new parishes 
will be built, Kishii San accom- 
panied us as our interpreter. We 
met him in the immense Tokyo 
Station and made our way through 
the crowded passageway and up the 
long flight of stairs common to rail- 
road stations in Japan. When we had 
found our seats in the coach, it 
was evident that Kishii San could 
hardly wait to speak. “Do you 
know what I went to tell Pastor 
Hansen last night? I am going to 
be a minister.” This was wonderful 
news to us, especially since we 
knew that for some time his inten- 
tions had been to enter another 
profession. That he has been called 
into the ministry and has accepted 
the call is something for which we 
still thank God. 

And now Kishii San, who himself 
had come to know his Savior 
through a Bible class, is helping in 
the instruction of those just a few 
years younger than himself. 

After the prayer session, almost 
two hundred neighborhood boys 
and girls arrive at the chapel. They 
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deftly exchange their wooden geta 
for the customary slippers worn in- 
side and enter for an hour of hymn 
singing, prayer, catechism study, 
and Bible stories. Besides Pastor 
Hansen and his interpreter, Kishii, 
there are five teachers, all conse- 
crated young men and women. 
Between the Sunday school hour 
and time for the service, Kishii 
checks to see that the chairs are in 
good order. As the fathers and 
mothers and young people come 
through the big wooden gate and 
enter the chapel, he is one of those 
who is alert to see that each has a 
hymnbook and New Testament for 
use during the service. This service 
is conducted by the national pastor, 
Kawashima San. After church, 
Kishii San and the other teachers 
eat their Sunday noon meal and 
really have a good time together. 
Beginning at 1:30, the teachers 
meet with their adviser and Sunday 
school superintendent, Miss Boyum, 
for their teachers’ meeting. When 
I visited one Sunday, I found this 
teachers’ meeting different from 
any others I had attended. Aside 
from the fact that both Japanese 
and English were spoken, the dif- 
ference was primarily in the mater- 
ials used. The supply of Sunday 
school materials in Japanese has 
been meager; consequently the 
teachers have used identical large 
Bible story pictures for their classes. 
During the hour, Miss Boyum gives 
instructional help on the next Sun- 


day’s lesson, and the teachers make 
contributions as to what should be 
stressed and what methods might 
be most profitable. Afterwards, Pas- 
tor Kawashima leads a study in the 
Catechism. It was translated by him 
a year ago and mimeographed for 
our first requirements. The chil- 
dren have had no textbooks of their 
own. It is fortunate that they are 
used to memorizing. For their use, 
a large copy of The Creed hangs 
on the wall of one of the Sunday 
school rooms. 

Because Kishii San lives a long 
way from the church, he often 
spends some time at the ping pong 
table (given us by our good Oc- 
cupation friends, the Osborne 
Hauges) until it is time for Pastor 
Hansen’s English Bible class at five 
o'clock. University students arriv- 
ing early sometimes join him at the 
ping pong table. Though, like 
Kishii San, many of them were at 
first motivated by the opportunity 
to learn English, it is gratifying to 
find that the majority are now com- 
ing to search the Scriptures. 

For what purpose, then, is our 
teaching—in Japan, America, or 
any other country? We know it is 
to lead students in the study of 
God’s Word, so they may know sal- 
vation, be strengthened in their 
faith, and then be used to bring 
others to Christ. Will you and your 
Sunday school pupils pray daily for 
the Japanese Sunday school teach- 
ers and students and for the mil- 
lions who should be reached? 


Visual Materials— 
Aids or Obstacles? 


RossBIE TRENT 


RE pictures helpful in teach- 

ing religion? Why use nature 
materials in Sunday school? Are 
flannelgraphs valuable in teaching 
children? These three questions are 
often asked in connection with vis- 
ual aids. This article seeks to an- 
swer these—and other—queries. For 
this is the hour of visual learning— 
learning through the eyes. 

Last year, Southern Baptist 
churches bought more than 1,000,- 
ooo large pictures for use in the 
elementary grades in Sunday 
school. These same churches now 
own 1,500 motion picture ma- 
chines. They have in use more than 
4,000 slide and film projectors. The 
catalogue of the Sunday School 
Board lists approximately 5,000 
slides, 150 filmstrips, and 100 mo- 
tion pictures. People are using vis- 
ual aids. 

As we seek to judge this method 
of teaching, we think of Paul’s 
words, “Bringing into captivity ev- 
ery thought to the obedience of 
Christ” (II Cor. 10:5). This means 
thought in every field—the field of 
psychology, of education, of eco- 
nomics, of pedagogy, of hygiene, of 
art, of Bible study, of history—all 
fields. It includes the field of visual 
education. We need the best think- 
ing to help us rightly, winsomely, 
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and radiantly to interpret Jesus 
Christ and His way of living. 

The materials of visual educa- 
tion include pictures (both print- 
ed pictures and projected pictures) . 
They include nature materials such 
as flowers, birds, nests, leaves— 
things we can see that suggest the 
wonder of God’s creation. Visual 
materials include maps, globes, ob- 
jects, and blackboards. They in- 
clude charts, clippings—anything 
which we see with our eyes. 

What can such things do to help 
us in teaching religion? 

Good visual materials can create 
a mood. A child looks at a bird’s 
nest and is helped to think of God 
and remember, “God . . . careth 
for you” (I Peter 5:5, 7), just as he 
does for birds. A mood of worship 
has been created. We look at a pic- 
ture of hungry children in China 
and our horizons are pushed out. 
We are in a mood to give. 

Accurate visual materials can in- 
terpret customs. Puzzled by the 
story of the man let down through 
the roof, a boy looks at a picture 
of a flat-topped house and begins 
to understand how such a thing 
could take place. 

Appropriate visual materials can 
suggest conduct patterns. They can 
make vivid Bible scenes and stories. 
Good visual materials can help 
boys and girls and men and women 
to feel that Jesus is a real person 
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who once walked the roads of Pal- 
estine and helped people. 
Recognizing all of these values, 


we need to remember that there 
are limitations—some things which 
visual materials cannot do. They 
cannot picture things that are pure- 
ly spiritual. Nothing visible can do 
that. Visual materials serve in the 
realm of tangible things. 

A worker once took down from 
the walls of a Primary room a pic- 
ture which a teacher had drawn. 
It was supposed to be a picture of 
God! God is a Spirit and cannot 
be represented in pictures. “Isn’t 
Jesus God?” you ask. “Why, then, 
do we use pictures of Jesus?” Be- 
cause Jesus came in human form, 
and pictures represent the way we 
think of that human form. 

Just as scientists have found lim- 
its in crossing physical species in 
flesh-and-blood creatures, so we find 
a stoppage when we try to repre- 
sent spiritual intangibles in mate- 
rial form. Such material representa- 
tion of the spiritual, to me ap- 
proaches violation of the Second 
Commandment: “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of anything that is 


in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the wa- 
ter under the earth” (Ex. 20:4). 
The Lord knew that no material 
thing can interpret pure Spirit. 

Another limitation of visual ma- 
terials is that they cannot teach 
children through symbolism. Why? 
Because children do not think in 
terms of symbols. In such teaching 
the symbol to them becomes the 
important thing—not the truth de- 
picted. 

A worker with children drove a 
nail in a board. Then he drew out 
the nail. He pointed to the hole 
and said, “So sin leaves a mark 
that cannot be erased.” 

Another thoughtful worker 
checked on the teaching later. 
“Why did the man drive the nail 
in the board?” she asked. The chil- 
dren looked at her, puzzled. “That 
is what we want to know,” they 
said, ‘‘He pulled it out again.” 

The vivid thing to those children 
was the actual nail and the actual 
hole it made—not the teaching in- 
tended. The symbol, the thing 
seen, is so much more vital than 
the truth depicted that the truth is 
lost. 

Another disadvantage in many 
visual materials prepared for chil- 
dren is that there is often manipu- 
lation. Interest in manipulating 
something is so strong that it usual- 
ly overshadows the point of the 
teaching. Even adults have this dif- 
ficulty sometimes. 

A woman said to me one day, 
“Mrs. ———— told a flannelgraph 
story at a meeting today, and I 
got so interested in seeing wheth- 
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er the characters would stick on 
the board that I forgot what she 
was talking about.” This comment 
is typical of the way a child’s mind 
works. Manipulation is one of his 
chief interests. 

Flannelgraphs have been dis- 
cussed much in connection with 
visual teaching. Here are nine rea- 
sons why we believe flannelgraphs 
are not the best materials for teach- 
ing children. 


1. Most of the art is crude, al- 
though there seems to be some im- 
provement in this aspect. We do 
not want children to think of Je- 
sus or even of Paul in terms of a 
caricature. We want to bring into 
captivity the best thought in art 
to interpret the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 


2. Flannelgraphs, we think, are 
a bad investment of money. One 
set costs around $2.00. Compare 
that with pictures offered in con- 
nection with lesson courses. A set 
of eighteen pictures in the course 
for three-year-olds sells for $1.80. 
Twelve karge pictures for Begin- 
ners are $1.50, and so on. Definite 
guidance for the use of these pic- 
tures is given in lesson materials. 


g. Flannelgraphs, in their wide 
use of symbolism, violate the prin- 
ciples of good pedagogy. One flan- 
nelgraph set even went so far as to 
offer a brilliantly colored cut-out 
of a convoy ship to portray the 
Holy Spirit! Such representation 
approaches sacrilege. 


4. Flannelgraphs often portray 
Scripture events and truths inac- 
curately. 


5. The chief interest of flannel- 
graph work, to children, lies in 
manipulation and not in the truth 
taught. 


6. Flannelgraphs usually offer to 
children passive rather than active 
participation. And all of us know 
that listening is not the most fruit- 
ful learning activity. 


7. Manipulation of the flannel- 
graph often takes time that should 
be given to discussion of Bible truth 
and to relating religion to life. 
Even when the flannelgraph mate- 
rial is Biblical, there is frequent 
lack of group discussion. 


8. Flannelgraphs, for the most 
part, have been prepared with lit- 
tle attention to children and their 
religious needs. Half a dozen com- 
mercial firms put out flannelgraphs. 
No major denomination, so far as 
I know, publishes such materials. 
Why? Because denominational pub- 
lishing houses have studied the 
matter and are seeking to foster 
only those things which they think 
will best help children to build 
true concepts of Jesus and of His 
way. 
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g. Most flannelgraph materials 
are prepared with no one major 
purpose in mind. They are unre- 
lated to the major purposes of 
teaching children. 


Going back to our Bible verse, 
we feel that flannelgraph mate- 
rials, as now produced and used, 
do not bring the best thought in 
child study and pedagogy “into 
captivity” to Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
some day we can learn wisdom in 
this field. 


What principles, then, shall 
guide us in choosing visual mate- 
rials for church groups? We suggest 
seven tests: 


1. Does the picture rightly rep- 
resent the scene? Does it portray 
truth accurately? 


2. Is the art reasonably good? 


3. Will the use of the material 
help to accomplish the purpose of 
the lesson or meeting? 


4. Does it seek to interpret some- 


thing that can be pictured in mate- 
rial form? 


5. Is the material suited to the 
age group with which it will be 
used? For children, does it avoid 
symbolism? 


6. Is the use of the material 
worth the time it takes? Does it 
leave the necessary time for use of 
the Bible and discussion of Bible 
truth? 


7. Does the use of such material 
contribute helpfully to religious 
thinking and experiences? Will the 
material help us to build attractive 
concepts of Jesus and of God? To 
live in a Christian way? 

If we can answer yes to these 
questions, our visual material is 
likely to be useful. 

The hour of visual materials is 
here. We must choose such materi- 
als wisely. We must use them well. 


Reprinted with permission from 
The Sunday School Builder for 
April, 1951. 


To Help Tell the Story 


Bos LEE 


'O help tell the story of Jesus 

and His love! That’s the theme 
behind this year’s offering in your 
Sunday school for Children’s Chap- 
el and Sunday School at Home. 

The object is more than the 
dimes, quarters, and dollars that 
the pupils may contribute. An op- 
portunity exists for the children 
to realize that, as they give their of- 
fering, they are indeed “helpers’— 
they are helping to tell that story. 

Thousands listen to Children’s 
Chapel and receive lessons at home 
by mail and in this way are hearing 
about Jesus and His love. These 
are children who cannot hear that 
story in Sunday school, as no Sun- 
day school is available to them. Ev- 
ery radio program with its drama- 
tized Bible story, every lesson fold- 
er sent out, is made possible by the 
“helpers’—pupils in active Sunday 
schools who have generously sup- 
ported this work in past offerings. 

In many places, the dime folders 
will be requested again. These 
have been popular with the chil- 
dren and, as a result, a successful 
aid to the necessary fund raising. 
These coin cards (a new printing, 
new colors) are again offered in 
quantity. 

For those who may want some- 
thing different, or who may not be 
attracted to the dime folders, a dis- 
tinctive offering envelope is avail- 
able in quantity. There is an offer- 
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ing envelope or a dime folder for 
every child in every Sunday school. 
The slogan, to help tell the story 
of Jesus and His love, is embla- 
zoned on the envelope as a con- 
stant reminder to the “helper” of 
the purpose of his gift. The coin 
card is illustrated with the familiar 
mailbox and microphone symbols. 


Recently off the presses is a four- 
page folder in color, visualizing the 
Sunday School at Home by Mail 
and Radio story. This is called 
“Chapel Bell’’—special edition. 
Quantities are sent out in propor- 
tion to the coin cards or envelopes 
ordered so that each child may 
have an interpretative reminder of 
the way in which the story of Jesus 
and His love is told. A prominent 
Minneapolis artist, singularly suc- 
cessful in drawing for children, has 
designed a picture story of the 
process by which two youngsters, 
who are distant from a church, 
hear about the lessons by mail over 
the radio and enroll. Regardless of 
the manner in which the offering is 
conducted in your Sunday school, 
your pupils will be delighted with 
this special “Chapel Bell” edition. 

Last season, a recording was 
played before hundreds of Sunday 
school assemblies. This disc con- 
tained a personal message from 
Bob Lee to the children, explain- 
ing the need for “helpers.” The 
record can be obtained again by 
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writing to the Education office, 421 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 

Let the slogan suggest a theme 
song for use in motivating enthusi- 
asm and spiritual purpose for the 
offering as it is presented to your 
Sunday school. “I Love to Tell the 
Story” is a natural expression of 
this idea in song. 

A pamphlet prepared for vaca- 
tion church school pupils is enti- 
tled “This Is Kenneth.” A limited 
number of copies are still available 
for those who did not use it this 
past summer. This leaflet explains 
simply the way Sunday School at 
Home works. 


The minimum need again this 
year is $25,000, Children of the 
Church met this need last year, and 
the year before that, and even the 
year previous. The story was told, 
and is now being told, as a result, 
in spite of the fact that less than 
half of the Sunday schools of the 
Church participated. More exten- 
sive cooperation will carry the story 
to more children who need to hear 
it in those areas of our own land 
where the Church is not now reach- 
ing, where the Church is not now 
teaching. 

Help your pupils to become 
“helpers’—help them to help tell 
the story of Jesus and His love. 


Aims and Objectives— Lutheran 
Parish Education 


BOARDS OF PARISH EDUCATION 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


The General Aim: 


To develop a well-rounded Chris- 
tian personality as the result of a 
growing experience of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

An analysis of a well-rounded 
personality furnishes us with the 
following factors which become 


The Ultimate Objectives: 


1. A comprehensive understand- 
ing of God’s plan of salvation 


as revealed in the Old and New 
Testaments and confessed by 
the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

. A conscious, growing faith in 
and love for Jesus Christ as 
one’s personal Savior from sin. 

3. The habit of self-examination 
in the light of the Word of 
God and daily sorrow for and 
repentance of sin. 


4. A childlike reverence and love 


nN 
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of the heavenly Father, which 
leads one to rely on His mercy 
and do His will. 


5. An habitual and intelligent use 
of God’s Word as a source and 
guide of one’s Christian faith 
and life. 


6. A regular and spontaneous 
practice of communion with 
God in public and private wor- 
ship. 

7. A growing devotion to the 
Church and a willing assump- 
tion of the responsibilities of 
stewardship which such mem- 

_ bership involves. 

8. A method of attacking and 
solving one’s personal prob- 
lems of life in a Christian way. 

g. An earnest endeavor to. express 
one’s Christian principles in 
all civic-social relationships. 

10. A growing appreciation of 
Christian culture as expressed 
in literature, music, art etc. 


The ultimate objectives may be 
analyzed into the following three 
classes of 


Immediate Objectives: 


1, Christian knowledge (specific, 
functional, intellectual out- 
comes of teaching). 


2. Christian faith, attitudes, ideals, 
appreciations, and interests 
(specific emotional and_ voli- 
tional outcomes based on the 
intellectual under No. 1). 


3. Christian habits and skills (spe- 
cific results of the intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional out- 
comes under No. 1 and No. 2). 


Editor’s Note—From time to time this 
year we plan to stress objectives in 
parish education. It is important for 
any group or individual to have clear- 
ly in mind the aims and’ purposes of 
their work, and certainly not less im- 
portant in Sunday school. We, there- 
fore, pass on to you the above list of 
objectives prepared some time ago by 
the Boards of Parish Education of the 
American Lutheran Conference. Per- 
haps you might like to use this as an 
outline for discussion at your Sunday 
school teachers’ meeting. It might be 
of help to you to point up definite 
objectives for your own group this 
coming year. 


“In our fear of indoctrination we have practiced a worse 
indoctrination: by our silences in secular education we have 
indoctrinated children to believe that God does not exist 
and that Jesus Christ does not matter. In protecting the 
scruples of agnostics we have trampled roughshod over the 
convictions of believers. This debacle has come so slowly that 
most people still do not realize its iconoclastic import.” 

GEorGE ARTHUR ButTtrick, Christ and Man’s Dilemma, 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Thoughts From 


“THANK YOU-—A unique ‘thank 
you’ reached the American Bible So- 
ciety recently from Korea when a 
box was delivered at the Bible 
House in New York City. It con- 
tained a plaque fashioned in the 
shape of a shield. North Korean 
prisoners of war had taken this 
way of expressing their thanks for 
the Scriptures that had come to 
them from the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

“The plaque is made of discarded 
dried-egg and fish cans, which the 
prisoners had carefully flattened 
out, nailed together and decorated 
with a design in purple and white. 
The words “Thanksgiving American 
Bible Society POW Bible Institute’ 
had been painted in white on a flat 
piece of brass fastened on the 
plaque. The same wording in Ko- 
rean appears on the opposite side of 
the shield.” 


COMBINING—“Combining is a 
word well understood in our rural 
parish. Fifty years ago, the term 
‘combine’ carried essentially the 
same meaning but did not bring to 
the mind’s eye a picture of a huge 
piece of machinery lumbering across 
the open wheatfields as it combined 
the operation of cutting, binding, 
shocking, bundle hauling, spiking, 
field-pitching, engineering, etc. How 
times have changed. . . . Even the 
very word, ‘threshing’ seems to be 
going the way of the old plow 
horse—completely out of the pic- 
ture. A couple of years ago I sat 


Here and There 


with the open Bible telling an Old 
Testament story to some kinder- 
garten children. The story men- 
tioned threshing as it was done in 
Abraham’s day, just a few milleni- 
ums or so ago. To my astonishment 
they sat mutely silent and I could 
tell by their expressions that the 
word ‘threshing’ was strange to 
them. When I explained that it was 
simply the process of separating 
grain from chaff and straw, a light 
suddenly dawned and one little fel- 
low exclaimed, ‘Oh, you mean com- 
bining.’ Thus it was that when I 
brought my vocabulary up to date 
that the story began to take on new 
meaning.” 
—The Parish Rider, 
Northwood, N. D. 


MAKING ONE’S LIFE COUNT 
—‘“The Sunday school teacher who 
wants to make every inch of his life 
count to the hilt, would do well to 
look at his Sunday school class. 
Here is his gold mine. He can multi- 
ply his life, his highest ideals, his 
impact on human society by as 
many as he can bring into that class. 
One such teacher by the time he 
had reached forty-five years of age 
counted among his former students 
three ministers of the Gospel, two 
foreign missionaries, a Bible profes- 
sor in a university, and a professor 
of history. All of them attributed to 
him the chief influence that turned 
them toward Christian service.” 

—Lake Nokomis Lutheran, 
Minneapolis. 
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From the Editor’s Pen 


New Devotional Leader 


We are confident that each month 
you have turned with great interest 
the pages of THE LUTHERAN TEACH- 
ER to “The Teacher’s Closet,” to 
find out what Pastor Reidar A. 
Daehlin had to offer that would be 
of help to you in your own private 
devotional life. We are confident 
that each time you have not been 
disappointed, but that you have 
been strengthened and encouraged. 
Pastor Daehlin has now fulfilled his 
promise to write these devotionals 
for one year. We sincerely thank 
him for a work well done. If some 
of you teachers would like to thank 
him personally, his address is 1060 
Eighty-second Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. We hope that some of you do 
find time to drop our writers a note 
to encourage them in their service. 

Beginning with this issue we are 
turning the devotional pages over 
to Pastor Albert L. Abrahamson of 
Yankton, South Dakota. Pastor Abra- 
hamson is undoubtedly well-known 
to many of you. Not only has he 
served a number of years as parish 
pastor, but he served the entire 
Church as Luther League evangelist 
for about two years. We are indeed 
thankful that Pastor Abrahamson 
has kindly consented to write our 
devotionals the coming year. 


From Our Mission Field in Japan 


At this time also we would like 
to introduce to you Miss Dorothea 
Ofstedal. Dorothea is one of our 
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missionaries to Japan located at the 
present time in Hamamatsu, a little 
village with a population of about 
140 people. She is working with 
Pastor and Mrs. Le Roy Johnsrud. 
Prior to this time she has been 
studying the Japanese language, 
which is no easy task, and has just 
recently begun her work. Each 
month, if the mail comes through 
all right, she will be writing con- 
cerning the work there, and we have 
asked her to present those things 
which would be of interest to our 
Sunday school pupils as well as 
adults. 

Our thought is that this would be 
interesting and helpful material for 
use in the opening worship period 
of the Sunday school, particularly 
in those places where missions are 
stressed once a month at the open- 
ing assembly period. Our personal 
feeling is that it is a good idea to 
spend a few minutes one Sunday of 
the month in Sunday school on mis- 
sions. 

In presenting this series on Japan 
it is certainly not our intention that 
our Sunday schools should limit 
their instruction of missions to Ja- 
pan. We want our children to be- 
come acquainted with the work in 
all of our fields. But since Japan 
is our newest field and we know 
the least about it, we felt that it 
would be entirely appropriate to 
confine ourselves to that area this 
coming year. 

Miss Ofstedal is a daughter of 
Pastor and Mrs, R. A. Ofstedal of 
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Decorah, Jowa. She spent some 
time in the Education Office before 
completing her college work at Lu- 
ther College. She also served for a 
time as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Young People’s Luther 
League. She, therefore, has a wide 
circle of friends who will be anx- 
ious to read of her work in Japan. 


More on Missions 


While we are on the subject of 
missions in Sunday school work, 
perhaps it should be said that we 
are not limiting ourselves to for- 
eign missions. We have an exten- 
sive home mission field with tre- 
mendous opportunities and we 
need to acquaint our children with 
the work of the Kingdom on the 
home front. There is, for example, 
the work of starting new Sunday 
schools and new _ congregations. 
And there is Sunday School at 
Home by Mail and Radio reaching 
out into many places with the 
Word. All of these things belong 
in our mission education program. 

Sometimes people ask, “Where 
can I get mission material to pre- 
sent to my Sunday school?” The 
answer is, of course, in several 
places. The Missionary, published 
monthly by the Foreign Mission 
Board, has much good material. Ev- 
ery week the Lutheran Herald car- 
ries information on both foreign 
and home missions. The WMF 
News Bulletin has mission articles 
almost every month. So there is a 
wealth of material. It is true that 
it takes time and effort to select 
and arrange this material for a 
Sunday school presentation, but it 


is much more up-to-date that way 
than if we should try to put it in 
a book which soon becomes out- 
dated. 


Visual Materials—Aids or Obstacles 


Elsewhere in this issue you will 
find a very thought-provoking arti- 
cle on the subject of visual aids. It 
deals with some very important 
concepts and principles as far as 
evaluation and use of visual aids 
are concerned. We urge you to 
read and study the article carefully. 
Just a casual reading may give you 
the wrong impression. We believe 
that it is not the intention of the 
author to imply that all flannel- 
graph material is bad, but to re- 
mind us that there is much that is 
not good and that we must be ex- 
tremely careful in our selections. 


We appreciate the thought that 
flannelgraph is often over-rated 
and over-worked; that many times 
good flat pictures are more effec- 
tive. And so we say again, as we 
have done before: “Every Sunday 
school should be constantly build- 
ing a good picture file, and using 
iin 

The statement that visual mate- 
rials cannot teach children through 
symbolism is very important. May 
we say here that the Education Of- 
fice of the E.L.C. does not recom- 
mend any symbolism flannelgraph 
material. 

Miss Trent also mentions that 
flannelgraphs usually offer to chil- 
dren passive rather than active par- 
ticipation. One solution of the 
problem there would be, as we 
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have suggested previously in our 
Vacation church school helps, that 
the children use the flannelgraph 
figures and sometimes even make 


Then we would like to especially 
call to your attention the seven 
tests or guiding principles in choos- 
ing visual material for church 


some for class use. groups. They are very good. 


NOTICE 


The Parish Education Office, 421 South Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn., has received from Augsburg Publishing 
House several thousand copies of a very fine parish educa- 
tion service folder. The front page is a picture of Christ and 
the children, and on the back page is an excellent medita- 
tion on Christian education entitled: ‘Precept Upon Precept,” 
based upon Isaiah 28:10. 

These service folders are especially suitable at a time when 
there is to be a parish education emphasis in a local congre- 
gation. They might also be used as a program folder for a 
Circuit Sunday School Institute. They are free for the asking 
while they last. 


CORRECTION 


In the September issue of THE LUTHERAN TEACHER we 
mentioned Bible Storytime, the nursery class course which has 
recently been prepared and published by the Board of Parish 
Education of the American Lutheran Church. In the article 
we made the statement: “The Teacher’s Guide for Bible 
Storytime comes in quarterly form—four quarterlies, which 
cost fifty cents each.” A change has been made so that is no 
longer true. Instead it is published in one volume for the 
entire year at two dollars. 

Then we would also like to mention that three Bible Story- 
time Records with four of the Nursery lessons on each record 
are now ready. These are good and will be helpful in teach- 
ing this course to the little ones. As far as we know these 
records are to sell at $1.25 per record. 


CHRISTMAS 


PROGRAMS 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHRIST-CHILD by Inga Lien from a pag- 
eant by Mary Lane McMillan. This new 1951 Christmas Service can be © 
adapted to small or large groups. Worshippers at the manger, beginning 
with the Wise Men and on down to the young children of our time, 
portray the Christ-Child’s Kingdom. Music for 11 songs is included. 

10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $7.50 a hundred 
CONGREGATION’S ORDER OF SERVICE for “Kingdom of the 
Christ-Child.” A printed program that enables the congregation to follow 
the Sunday School service and join in the hymns. 


$2.25—100; $4.00—200; $5.50—300; $7.00—400; $8.25—500 


The Secret of Christmas by Inga Lien and 
Mildred Trede. This program centers 
around a family group of today and a 
manger group of Bible characters. A 
reader, three speech choirs and_ singers 
are indicated. 


10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $7.50 a hundred 


Christmas in My Heart by Elvira T. 
Johnson. A new 1951 Christmas Service. 
Reliving a children’s Christmas service 
of an earlier year is the unusual plan. 
The heart experience of two aged people 
is made meaningful for the children 
whose songs and readings bring them the 


message of peace. 
10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $7.50 a hundred 


Cokesbury Christmas Programs by Grace 
Chapin Auten. A collection of three full- 
length programs, three short ones, five 
special services, poems, recitations, leg- 
ends and carols. 35c 
The Story of Christmas by Allie Norton 
Fort. A beautiful Christmas pageant us- 
ing music, tableaux and scripture read- 
ings to tell the story of the Nativity. 
Minimum cast—8 men, 3 women, 1 
boy, and a small choir. 

35c each; $3.50 a dozen 
Christmas Around the World. The Christ- 
mas story is told by means of carols, with 
a short story of each carol. May be made 


very simple or more elaborate pageant. 
10c each; $1.00 a dozen; $6.50 a hundred 


Christmas Piays for All Ages, by various 
authors. Christmas plays for young peo- 
ple, for children, and for special women’s 
groups. 60c 


Eight Christmas Plays for Children by 
Amelia Krug. Some are planned for very 
young children and others for the 
higher grades. Short and easy to put on. 
(Con.) 35c¢ 


To All People. A reverent and dignified 
Christmas play, with rich Bible back- 
ground. There are 14 adults and 7 chil- 
dren’s parts, and it does not call for 
elaborate settings or costumes. (A.B.) 25c 


Standard Christmas Book. A 48-page col- 
lection of material. Included are a full 
length pageant, choice recitations, poems, 
tableaux, songs. 35c 
Biblical Christmas Plays for Children by 
Higgins. Five short plays for children of 
all ages. Easy to produce. 40c 


Candlelight Service. A four-page folder 
containing the entire candlelight service. 
Suitable for use by the Sunday school or 
by the whole congregation. A new serv- 
ice is prepared each year. 

100-$2.255 200—$4.00; 300—$5.50 
The Inn at Bethlehem. A Christmas pag- 
eant for a group of young people. With 
instructions for costuming included; also 


music for 5 songs. About 16 short speak- 


ing parts. 40c 
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In the Mountains of God 


ALBERT L. ABRAHAMSON 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help? (Psalm 121:1) 


Examinations in the Mountains 
Now therefore send, 
And gather to me all Israel unto Mount Carmel... 
And Elijah came unto all the people and said, 
How long halt ye between two opinions? 
If the Lord be God, follow Him: 
But if Baal, then follow Him. 


Hear me, O Lord, hear me, 
That this people may know that Thou art the Lord God, 
And that Thou hast turned their heart back again. 


And when all the people saw it, 
They fell on their faces: 
And they said, 
The Lord, He is the God; 
The Lord, He is the God. 
I Kings 18:19, 21, 37, 39 
There Will Be Examinations 
Baal (Satan) and his servants, Jezebel, Ahab, the priests of Baal, were 
winning the Israelites. Worldliness and idolatry were claiming their hearts. 
The day for examinations had come. Their loyalty must be tested. 
Three types of examinations are commonly used today. Elijah used all 
three: 
Multiple Choice: “The God is (The Lord, Baal). 
True and False: The Lord is the God. (True, False.) 
Completion: AB 0) ones os Geos otgonty omcnc che is the God. 
There will be Mount Carmels for those pupils of yours, too—many of 
them. In fact every day has its Mount Carmels. 
Examination day is not only an examination of how well the pupil has 
learned, but how well the teacher has taught. How will your pupils fare 
at their Mount Carmels? Much depends on Sunday school teachers. 
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Prayers Count 
How Elijah prayed for his pupils: “. . . that this people may know . . 
Have you prayed for your pupils: “.. . that this people may know .. .”? 
The prayers of Sunday school teachers count in the Mount Carmel 
examinations many years later. 


ry 


Examination Passed! 

Elijah’s pupils came through with flying colors! Every answer was right. 
Multiple Choice: (The Lord, Baal) is the God. 

True or False: ‘The Lord is the God. (True, False) 
Completion: The Lord is the God. 

Examinations are a test of knowledge and of judgment. Knowledge 
alone is not enough. I had a schoolmate who could recite every fact in the 
book, I think. He never did very well in examinations. His facts were like 
soldiers on parade. They marched in perfect order, but they were no good 
on the battlefield of the examination paper. 

The Israelites knew that the Lord is the God. They knew that even 
while they were casting their lot with Baal and his servants. But their 
knowledge had not gripped their souls nor captured their motives nor 
empowered their actions. 

Something had to happen to transform that knowledge into judgment. 

It had to become a conviction that would crystallize into action. Doctrine 
must be converted into life. Belief must become incarnate. 

Spiritual truths is the tool of the Holy Spirit. Spiritual truth must not 
be presented as cold algebraic formulae. Spiritual truth is pertinent to life. 
Spiritual truth points up the covenant relationship between God and His 
child. It also sustains and molds and shapes the function of that relation- 
ship. Therefore spiritual truth must be so presented that it anticipates 
action and life and motivates them. 

To relate truth to life is the task of the teacher of God’s children. This 
is what will fortify them against their Mount Carmels: the days of decision, 
the days of choosing, the days of temptation, the days of doubt. 

Would that every youth might be led to so love the Word and to see its 
relevancy to life that he would pray: 


Thy Word have I hid in mine heart, 
that I might not sin against thee. 
Psalm 119:11 
PRAYER: 
O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 
In JEsus’ NAME. AMEN 


(One in a Series) 


Some Newly 


Discovered Psalms 


RoBERT H. Boyp 


HERE is no book of the Old 

_ Testament which is_ better 
known or more widely used than the 
book of Psalms. It is a book that 
leads us into the presence of God. 
It is a spiritual library containing 
documents for every mood, a mir- 
ror where we may observe our inner- 
most attitudes and learn to give 
utterance to them in words. As we 
read and study the Psalter, we can 
learn how to pray; for every kind 
of prayer is found therein. 

Jesus must have often read the 
Psalms. He quoted from them on 
various occasions, especially in the 
last week before He was crucified 
(cf. Matt. 21:16 with Psalm 8:2; 
Matt. 21:42 with Psalm 118:2ef; 
Matt. 22:41-45, with Psalm 110:1). 
He sang from the Psalms with His 
disciples in the Upper Room before 
going to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
probably singing the group of Psalms 
called the Great Hallel (Psalms 
113-118) as was customary during 
the feast of the Passover. So thor- 
oughly was the language of the 


of Him 


Psalms a_ part that He 
quoted from them as He hung on 
the Cross. His fourth word: “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” was from Psalm 22:1. 
His last word, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit!” was 
from Psalm 31:5. After His resur- 
rection He showed the two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus how the 
Psalms had borne witness concern- 
ing Him (Luke 24:44f). 

St. Paul in two of his epistles urges 
the importance of singing together 
in “psalms, hymns, and_ spiritual 
songs” (Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16). He 
wanted the churches which he had 
established to be well-versed in the 
Psalms. He realized that the depth 
and fullness of meaning of the an- 
cient hymns of Israel had been en- 
riched by the coming of Christ. 

There were many psalms written 
in ancient times which were never 
included in the collection of one 
hundred fifty that we now have. 
They disappeared and were long ago 
forgotten. What were these psalms 
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like? It is not necessary to speculate 
as to their character; for we have 
psalms from ancient times which 
were not included in the Psalter as 
we now know it. Several of these 
psalms were discovered only re- 
cently among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
which we discussed in our last ar- 
ticle. 

They were found among the manu- 
scripts which the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem purchased through a 
Moslem dealer in Bethlehem. Prof. 
E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity recently published the con- 
tents of three separate sheets of 
parchment from this collection. On 
them were twelve columns of writ- 
ing. They were in a very poor state 
of preservation, however, because 
they had been crushed together into 
a bundle of fragments. Part of the 
writing was covered by a layer of 
black wax which had been used to 
seal the documents for better stor- 
age. It required some ingenuity, 
therefore, to decipher parts of the 
damaged columns. But when deci- 
phered, they proved to be a group 
of hymns which remind one of cer- 
tain psalms in our present Psalter. 

Here is one that resembles some 
of the psalms of lamentation (cf. 
Psalms 35, 54, 55, 57). Like those 


in the Psalter it speaks of enemies 

and persecutors and prays for de- 

liverance. 

“T shall praise thee, my Lord:' 

For thou hast set my soul in the 
‘bundle of life” 

And didst protect me from all the 
snares of the Pit. 

And violent men sought my life* 
while I held firmly to thy cove- 
nant, 

But they are an assembly of vanity 
and a congregation of Belial, 

They knew not that my position was 
from thee, 

And through thy faithful deeds thou 
dost save my life. 

For my steps are guided by thee,‘ 

And they also were directed by thee 
to stir up strife against my life, 

In order that thou mightest glorify 
thyself through the judgment of 
the wicked, 

And do mighty deeds through me 
before the children of men... 

And I said: Warriors camped against 
me, 

They surrounded me with all their 
battle weapons, 

And they shot arrows’ till there was 
no cure, 


‘This psalm as well as the one which 
follows it is included in Prof. E. L. 
Sukenik’s book, entitled Megillot Genu- 
zot, written in modern Hebrew, the 
official language of the new state of 
Israel. The translations are by Frank 
M. Cross, Jr. See Biblical Archaeologist, 
Vol. XII, pp. 44, 45. 

“The term “bundle of life” is used by 
Abigail in her intercession before David 
(L Sam. 25:29). 

“Compare Ps. 54:3; 86:14. 

‘Compare Ps. 73:24. 

*Compare Ps, 11:2. 
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And the blade of the spear was like 
a fire consuming trees. 

And the uproar of their voices was 
like the tumult of many waters 

A driving storm to destroy man. 


When their waves lifted themselves 
up— 

And as for me, when my _ heart 
melted like water—° 

Then thou didst strengthen my soul 
by thy covenant. 

As for them, they spread a net for 
me;‘ it catches their own feet. 
They hid snares for my life; they 

fall into them.° 
And my foot standeth on 

ground. 
In the assemblies I shall bless thy 
name.’” 

There is another psalm from these 
crumpled parchments which seems 
to express a hope for immortality, 
a hope which ordinarily does not 
find clear expression in the Old 
Testament. It was our Savior Christ 
Jesus, who as St. Paul says, “abolished 
death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel’ 
(II Tim. 1:10). The writer of this 
little psalm did not know Christ. 
He was groping in the darkness of 
pre-Christian times; yet he does 
seem to catch glimpses of the dawn 
that our Lord ushered in. He re- 
alized his need of cleansing trom 
guilt, and he put his trust in a 
divine power which could redeem 


level 


‘Compare Ps. 58:7. 

*7Compare Ps. 57:6. 

‘Compare Ps. 9:16; 35:8. 

*Compare the closing verse of Psalm 
26. 


his soul from Sheol, the place of 

perishing. 

Here is the psalm: 

“I shall praise thee, my Lord, 

For thou hast redeemed my soul 
from the Pit, 

And from Sheol, the place of perish- 
ing.” 

Thou hast lifted me up to the height 
of eternity, 

And I walk to and fro in an un- 
searchable plain, 

And I know that there is hope for 
him whom thou didst create from 
dust 

For the eternal assembly. 

And the spirit guilty of iniquity 
thou didst cleanse from great 
transgression,” 

To be stationed with 
the holy ones. 

And to enter into fellowship with 
the congregation of the children 
of heaven, 

And thou hast apportioned to each 
an eternal destiny with the spirits 
of knowledge, 

To praise thy name in union with 
them, 

And to relate thy wondrous acts in 
the presence of all thy works. 

And I, a creature of clay, what am 
I? 


the host of 


16:10; 49:15; 86:13. 
19:13. 


*Compare Ps. 
“Compare Ps. 
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Clay treaded in water, for what am 

I esteemed? 

And what strength do I have?” 

The writer of this psalm seems 
to be still groping for the light 
which has not dawned. His psalm 
ends on a note of questioning won- 
der. “What am I?” he says. “I who 
am but a creature of clay? For what 
am I esteemed? What strength do 
I have?” 

We who know Christ have the an- 
swer to such questions. He has 
shown that we are more than crea- 
tures of clay. Though we have no 
strength in ourselves, we can say 
with St. Paul: “I can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me” (Phil. 
4:13). We have been created by God 
to be heirs of heaven. “For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works which God 
afore prepared that we should walk 
in them” (Eph. 2:10). “Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath 


bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called children of God; and such 
we are. For this cause the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew 
him not. Beloved, now are we chil- 
dren of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know 
that, if he shall be manifested, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see 
him even as he is. And every one 
that hath this hope set on him puri- 
fieth himself, even as he is pure” 
(I John 3:1-3). 

Through this psalm which was 
so recently discovered in a cave by 
the Dead Sea, we can learn to ap- 
preciate how much more we have 
in Christ, Who came to bring the 
Water of Life. ‘“Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst,” He says, “but 
the water that I shall give him shall 
become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life” 
(John 4:14). May we ever drink of 
that Fountain of Life! 


CORRECTION 


“The ‘Teaching Program of Our Church,’ a chart which lists all 
curriculum materials of The Evangelical Lutheran Church, was revised 
last summer. A copy was sent to every pastor and to every Sunday school 
superintendent whose name is on file in the Education Office. Please note 
an error on this chart. Living With Our Children by Doederlein is listed 
as a nursery class course. It should be listed with the kindergarten courses. 

The first recommendation for this course is that it be used in the home. 
However, there are congregations which find that it fits the need in the 
kindergarten department of their Sunday schools. For such groups a 
teacher’s manual has been provided. On page 2 of the Teacher’s Manual 
the author makes the following statement: ‘Although Living With Our 
Children was originally written for parents, it is usable in kindergarten 
as well, since kindergartens are actually a substitute and continuation of the 
home.” 
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“And the Life Everlasting” 


CLAYTON C, ENGAN 


'HIS is the concluding phrase 

in our creed. Confessing it, 
Christians all over the world state 
their conviction that life shall not 
end for the noblest creation of God. 
It is the Christian’s creed that, after 
the resurrection, the soul, re-united 
with the glorified body, lives on 
with its Lord forever and ever. 

It could not be that life should 
end for man. Created in the image 
of God, not raised up out of the 
earth or the sea, man has that which 
the beasts and the birds have not: 
immunity from annihilation. A little 
boy, having had this explained to 
him by his father, pondered some 
time and then said pensively: “I 
almost wish it weren’t so, it kind of 
scares you to think of living so 
long, on and on and on, and never 
coming to an end.” 

The boy was right. It is a frighten- 
ing prospect. Eventually it is going 


to be pure blessedness for the re- 
deemed: that is not frightening. But 
eventually also, it is going to mean 
eternal damnation, eternal hell for 
the unsaved: and that is awful. 

You and I will live forever either 
with God or away from God. That 
is our creed; that is what we profess 
and believe. 

Dr. Joseph Stump, in his textbook 
on dogmatics ““The Christian Faith,” 
has this definition of eternal life: 
“Eternal life is the ineffable blessed- 
ness which the believers, perfected 
and glorified in body and soul, and 
freed from all sin and from all the 
consequences of sin, shall enjoy for- 
ever in the presence of God in 
heaven.” When the judgment has 
been completed, then the believers 
enter upon the enjoyment of the 
real life—eternal life. Then they 
shall inherit the kingdom which has 
been prepared for them from the 
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foundation of the world. Matthew 
25, describes an awe-inspiring scene. 
It brings before us a terror-engen- 
dering situation. “Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world,” says the Lord, 
appearing as Judge, to those on His 
right. “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels,”’ He says to 
those on His left. 

The life after death is a continua- 
tion of the life which has been lived 
here on earth. If a person has been 
born again, regenerated, redeemed 
through faith in Christ, and dies in 
that faith, his life in Christ will 
continue after the judgment. If a 
person is not born again, if he 
remains unsaved and dies outside of 
Christ, he will continue in that life 
through all eternity. ‘““He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting 
life, and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him” (John 3:36). 
We have the same thing later on in 
the Gospel according to John: “Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on Me, hath everlasting 
life” (John 6:47). 

When the sinner is regenerated by 


the grace of the Holy Spirit, he is 
rescued from the condemnation 
which is the just reward of each of 
us, receives a new life of the Spirit, 
and becomes a new creature in 
Christ. By the power of the Holy 
Spirit, he is reunited with the God 
from whom he became alienated 
through disobedience, and is once 
again in touch with the source of 
all life: fellowshipping with God 
instead of fighting against Him. 
It is not at death that we receive 
a new life; that new life must come 
before death, or it will not come at 
all. Being alive in Christ before 
the end of this life’s journey, the 
believer passes into eternity in pos- 
session of eternal life, and that 
eternal existence with God continues 
forever. Now we know, of course, 
that we have not already attained, 
(Phil. 3:12a) and that “now we 
see through a glass, darkly,” (I Cor. 
13:12) but, in that day, beyond that 
transition which we call death, we 
shall actually attain unto “the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ,” (Eph. 4:13) and shall see 
Him face to face (I Cor. 13:12). So 
the difference between the eternal 
life possessed by the believer here 
on earth and that possessed by him 
in the world to come is simply one 
of degree. That eternal life which 
we shall possess beyond the grave 
will be the ultimate, the perfect, 
the full and whole. Then the sin 
which hampers the Christian on 
earth will be gone, his love for God 
will glow with ceaseless fervor, and 
his life will be one continuous and 
unending praise of God and service 
to Him. Therein, in fact, will be 
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the believer's eternal happiness; 
therein will his spiritual life reach 
its full development and expression. 
In thought and feeling and will, the 
redeemed sinner will be in absolute 
harmony with God. Such is eternal 
life. 

Human language is inadequate to 
describe the joys of heaven in the 
world to come. The seventh chapter 
of the book of Revelation, begin- 
ning at verse nine, gives us such a 
picture as it is possible for our in- 
adequate language vehicle to convey. 
But the actuality will go far beyond 
that. Revelation 21 is a description 
of the new Jerusalem. Of necessity 
it is largely a statement of what 
will not be a part of our blessed 
existence there. There shall be no 
more sin, no more death, no more 
sorrow, no more crying, no more 
pain, no more night. “The former 
things are passed away” (Rey. 21: 4c). 

The key to the whole matter is 
that there will be no more sin there. 
Sin is that which separates us from 
God. Absence of sin is necessary 
before we can have fellowship with 
God. But with sin gone, everything 
will be perfect, everything will be 
holy, pure. Every vestige of evil will 
be done away. All temptation will 
be removed; there will be only one 
activity: eternal praise and service 
of God. Revelation 21:27 tells us 
that nothing which is unclean and 
nothing which defiles will enter into 
that place. That is why all those 
whose hearts are inclined to sin and 
set in antagonism against God must 
be excluded therefrom. It will be 
a holy place, a holy time, a holy 
existence, 


Essentially, the eternal life con- 
sists in knowing and being with the 
Lord. ‘“This is the life eternal, that 
they might know thee . . .” (John 
17:3). “And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also” (John 
14:3). In that existence we shall also 
be in the company of the angelic 
hosts. Hebrews 12:22 speaks of how 
we “‘shall come to an innumerable 
company of angels.” And, we shall 
dwell in the mansions prepared for 
us in the company of the blessed 
redeemed. Best of all: we shall be 
permitted to see Him face to face. 
“Face to face shall I behold him, 
face to face, how can it be?” This 
is what is referred to as the Beatific 
Vision. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matthew 5:8). 

“IT am the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end. I will 
give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely. 
He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son” (Rev. 21:6, 7). 

“Surely, I come quickly. Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 


22:20). 


T this time of year in church 

publications and school texts 
we find stories about Christmas in 
Germany, France, Scandinavia and 
other countries. From these coun- 
tries our families have come and 
brought with them the Christmas 
story and Christmas traditions. From 
America, in turn, Japan is receiving 
many of her Christmas customs. 

If you were to land on the shores 
of this Oriental country during De- 
cember, there would be no question 
as to what occasion was being ob- 
served. For in stores and on the 
streets you would see pine trees 
decked with bright red, green, yel- 
low, and pink paper ornaments, 
artificial snow, and blinking lights 
shaped like Santa Claus and bells. 
One department store last year had 
on its outside wall a Santa Claus 
whose toes touched the bottom of 
the second story, and whose cap 
marked the top of the third story. 
Some homes, especially in the Tokyo 
area, have the traditional tree and 
even exchange presents. 

These signs, we know, are those of 
commercialism. What real signs of 
Christmas are there? 


Christmas in Japan 


DorROTHEA OFSTEDAL 


On Christmas Sunday morning we 
arrive at church well before the 
Sunday school hour, but find that 
no chairs have been set out—only 
a few benches along the walls. Yet 
children have already come through 
the open gate and are lining up 
outside the chapel. Some of them 
who have come half an hour early 
shiver, since their clothing is skimpy 
and they wear no socks. But this 
morning has been anticipated ever 
since their teachers began telling 
them the Christmas story several 
Sundays ago. 

Before 9:30 we see the sliding 
doors opened and _ children—the 
younger ones of the Sunday school 
—step up and inside the chapel. 
Usually they sit on chairs or benches 
during Sunday school. However, on 
this festive day, when so many must 
crowd into one room, they sit on 
the floor. This they are used to at 
home, where all their eating, study- 
ing, and other activities for which 
we use chairs, are done while sitting 
on their thick and neatly woven 
straw mats. 

When everyone is seated closely 
together in rows and according to 
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classes, Pastor Kawashima announces 
a hymn. The younger Kawashima, 
a student at the seminary, with 
reverence and great feeling plays 
one stanza on the little organ, and 
the children eagerly join together in 
their Japanese tongue: “Joy to the 
world, the Lord is come, let earth 
receive her King. Let every heart 
prepare Him room, and heaven and 
nature sing!” 

After several children have taken 
part in the program, and carols have 
been sung by each class, Pastor Ka- 
washima tells the Christmas story 
in his loving and simple manner. 
One little fellow in the third row 
becomes so enraptured that he falls 
backwards on the floor. He rights 
himself quickly, however, and the 
story goes on without interruption. 

When this telling of the story is 
ended, the outer wooden sliding 
doors of the chapel are closed, thus 
darkening the room. The Christmas 
story is once again unfolded before 
the eyes of the children by means 
of big, beautiful pictures flashed on 
the screen before them. Nishi San, 
a university student and Sunday 
school teacher, narrates the story 
picture by picture, as two of his fine 
Christian friends operate the slide 
projector. 

A father sits on a bench at one 
side holding his very little girl. Her 
mother has dressed her in a red ki- 


mono, and in the child’s shiny black 
hair is a beautiful red ribbon. The 
father appears as engrossed in his 
daughter’s reactions as in the story. 
It may be that he is hearing the 
Christmas story for the first time 
also, just as are many of the chil- 
dren. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, when the children are invited 
to pray, he helps his little girl fold 
her hands and bow her head. 

As the beautiful service closes, we 
sing again a carol known the world 
over, “Silent Night, Holy Night: 


Kiyoshi kono yoru, 
Hoshi wa hikari, 
Sukui no Miko wa 
Mihaha no mune ni 
Nemuri tamo, 
Yumei yasuku.” 


Carols like this one, with 
all their glorious meaning, are a 
tradition for which we are especially 
thankful. And the more we are 
thankful, the more we realize that 
countless peoples of the world—in 
spite of any custom from other lands 
—have only emptiness in their 
hearts. We hope that you and your 
pupils will remember with your 
prayers and presents these people 
of the Orient, that many more of 
them this year may receive into 
their hearts the best Gift that has 
ever been offered to the world— 


sung 


The Christ Child. 


(One in a Series) 


Music in the Sunday School 


Music in Scripture 

The Holy Scriptures encourage 
us to “serve the Lord with gladness; 
come before his presence with sing- 
ing’ (Psalm 100:2). Man’s sincere 
response, according to the inspired 
Psalmist, is: “I have trusted in thy 
mercy; my heart shall rejoice in thy 
salvation. I will sing unto the Lord, 
because he hath dealt bountifully 
with me” (Psalm 13:5-6). Psalm 
106:12 speaks of the singing of God’s 
praise following faith in His Word: 
“Then believed they his words; they 
sang his praise.’ God’s Word en- 
courages us to sing with our lips 
and with grace in our hearts unto 
the Lord (Colossians 3:16). We can 
hardly imagine the midnight songs 
of Paul and Silas (Acts 16:25) as 
coming from hearts that were fearful 
and lacking in sincere confidence in 
the Lord. 


A Medium of Expression 
and Impression 

Music has long been recognized 
as a medium by which man’s feelings 
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may be expressed. It has also been 
considered to have power by itself 
to affect the feelings of men, stirring 
them to action, and thus often 
changing the direction of their lives. 

Things that affect men’s feelings 
are usually learned well and re- 
membered long. Since music has this 
power, it becomes more than a 
medium of expression. It becomes 
for the Christian church a_peda- 
gogical aid to the learning of the 
great texts and teachings associated 
with the music. It becomes a medi- 
um of impression. 

At birth men may or may not 
possess inherited musical talent. If 
they have such dormant talent, it 
must still be awakened. It must be 
trained in the matter of form and 
content since specific elements of 
music are not innate, but must be 
acquired. 

In order that our people may 
come before the Lord’s presence 
with singing, we must train them to 
receive and to use properly, this 
great gift of God. 
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Music for Education 

The Sunday school is not a wor- 
ship service. The primary purpose 
of music in the Sunday school is to 
aid in the Christian nurture of the 
children of the Sunday school. 
Through music, the children should 
be strengthened in their Christian 
faith and encouraged in their Chris- 
tian life. To best accomplish this, 
the pupils should be taught specific 
hymns and their composers. They 
should be taught the principles and 
practice of good church music for 
the individual as well as for the 
congregation. This should be done, 
not for the sake of the hymns them- 
selves, but because through them 
the great teachings of the Word of 
God will be indeliby impressed. 
These hymns may then be readily 
used to express Christian faith, 
thanksgiving and joy. 

Not all music used in Sunday 
schools and in Christian congrega- 
tions is of equal value, nor is all 
of it worthy to be used. We must 
teach our young people to discrimi- 
nate so they may be able to recognize 
the best in church music. 


Music for Worship 

While the educational purpose of 
music in the Sunday school should 
be uppermost, it is also necessary 
to remember the aspect of worship. 
In this way the pupils may put into 
practice the principles they learn. 
Opening and closing “exercises” 
may be made meaningful for the 
young people from the standpoint 
of personal worship through the 
singing of the hymns that have be- 


come familiar to them through 
study. It is unfortunate if the open- 
ing and closing exercises simply 
form a mechanical framework for 
the rest of the period. There should 
be constant encouragement to sing 
the hymns as a personal expression 
of thanksgiving and praise to God 
and of joyful, confident trust in 
Jesus Christ as Savior. 

Music for worship should not have 
just “left over” time, but rather 
some planned time in the Sunday 
school period. Many things need to 
be accomplished in this brief forty- 
five or fifty minute period. However, 
they should not be allowed to crowd 
out the very important element of 
music for worship. 

May God help us to work dili- 
gently with this great gift which 
He has given to His Church, that 
through it we may glorify Him 
among men and exalt the Name of 
our Savior. 


Pastor A. H. Johnshoy is pastor of St. 


John's and Sundown Lutheran Churches at 
Springfield, Minnesota, and presented this 
material at the Lake Chetek Sunday School 
Teachers’ Institute in August, 1951. 


T was 2:00 a.m. when I climbed 
into the bus at Miles City on my 
way back to Great Falls. I was weary 
but couldn’t sleep. The moving 
events of that Sunday afternoon had 
actuated my mind, and as I sat 
there looking out into the black of 
night, I rehearsed my impressions 
of a strange and wonderful week- 
end, 

I had arrived in Miles City Satur- 
day night. After worship services at 
First Lutheran Church I met Pastor 
Nels Carlson. Early that Sunday 
afternoon five of us started out in 
Pastor Carlson’s car on our unusual 
mission. He had invited three mem- 
bers of his choir to join us. 

Our destination had a name but 
I shall call it simply “Lonely School- 
house.” It could certainly be termed 
lonely. That part of the state (a 
thinly populated state) has few 
people. I’m sure I counted no more 
than a half dozen ranches in the 
almost one hundred miles we trav- 
eled. The hamlet where our school- 
house was supposed to be turned out 
to consist only of a store and a 
filling station. We inquired about 
the location of the school and found 


A Visit to the 


Lonely Schoolhouse 


By THELMA TAYLOR 
as told to Bob Lee 


it was another half mile down the 
road. 

The weather was raw—cold and 
windy. This made the little school 
building seem even more desolate. 
We found the door unlocked, al- 
though we were obviously the first 
arrivals. 

Inside we shivered. As the men 
proceeded to “‘encovrage’’ the huge 
furnace to produce some heat, I 
looked around. Gas lanterns hung 
from the ceiling. And there was the 
trademark of the rural school, the 
grey crock with the blue letters 
spelling out water cooler. A little 
kerosene stove for cooking was sta- 
tioned unobtrusively in one corner. 
4-H Club pictures and prize rib- 
bons adorned the walls. Facing the 
rows of desks, each etched with the 
initials of pupils from the last dec- 
ade, was the teacher’s desk. 

Pastor Carlson saw the teacher's 
desk, too. He knew it would have 
to be his pulpit. He also knew it 
would have to serve as baptismal 
font. For we had come to this lonely 
schoolhouse in answer to the prayers 
of children. We had come as repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Church 
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and were bringing part of that 
Church with us. We had come so 
that these children, who had been 
enlightened by the Word, might 
truly belong to Christ through Holy 
Baptism. 

I confess that I was tense with 
anticipation. As I waited for the 
“congregation” to arrive, I won- 
dered whether I would see Dennis 
and David and Donnie and Dorothy. 
I wondered what they would look 
like. You see, I was their Sunday 
school teacher. They were pupils 
in our Sunday School at Home. I 
knew these children, and their rural 
school teacher, through the lessons 
they had been sending to me for 
correction. But I had never seen 
them before. I was eager to meet the 
teacher of this school with whom I 
had corresponded regularly. It was 
her first letter of inquiry, several 
years ago, which had opened the 
curtain on this life-drama. 

“Would it be possible,” she wrote, 
“for the pupils in my school to 
receive your Sunday school lessons? 
The parents here have requested 
me to provide some religious in- 
struction for their children, as there 
is no church near-by. I do not feel 
qualified to teach them myself.” 

Using our textbooks and corres- 
pondence lesson sheets, this teacher 
had guided the pupils through their 
successful completion of several 
courses. One of the women of the 
community had shared this after- 
school activity with her. 

We knew that a number of these 
pupils in this school had not been 
baptized. Their enrollment blanks 
indicated that. But we couldn’t pre- 


dict the impact that the study of 
Christian truth would have in the 
hcarts of these children as our les- 
sons helped them to explore the 
Bible and the Catechism. 

From the outset we realized that 
this was an unusual situation. We 
were involved in the teaching of 
religion in a public school. But we 
investigated the circumstances and 
accepted the pupils into our enroll- 
ment with the understanding that 
the study be done outside of regular 
class time and with the approval of 
the parents. The parents gave their 
enthusiastic endorsement to the idea 
and the entire school enrolled. This 
arrangement seemed even more un- 
usual when we learned that two of 
the pupils were from Roman Cath- 
olic families, but we were assured 
that their priest had given his con- 
sent, 

From their study, those children 
who had never been baptized dis- 
covered their lack and became gen- 
uinely concerned. I gave careful at- 
tention to those chapters that dis- 
cussed the necessity of baptism, And 
then, one day, a positive response 
came. 

“There are about eight of us here 
who want to be baptized. Can you 
help us? Would it be possible to 
have a special service sometime in 
our schoolhouse?” they wrote. 
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I recalled these developments as 
I waited for them to arrive. Then 
the teacher bustled in. I was a bit 
overwhelmed at first by her effer- 
vescence and her appearance. I 
don’t know what I expected, but 
my first impression was that she was 
somewhat out of character in this 
humble prairie schoolhouse setting. 
She charged the scene with an aura 
of what might be called sophistica- 
tion. I have never seen a person 
who got so much done in so short 
a time. There were chairs to set up, 
a bowl to be filled with water, the 
furnace to be adjusted to check its 
overly-enthusiastic response to the 
“encouragement” given upon our 
arrival. This teacher was in com- 
plete control of the situation. 

3ut as the children and their par- 
ents arrived, it became apparent 
that many felt awkward at attending 
their first worship service in years. 
One mother had brought along her 
baby to be baptized. A teen-age 
boy had come with his three younger 
brothers in order that he might be 
baptized also. No one had thought 
of sponsors. But Pastor Carlson was 
equal to the exigencies of the day. 
I was impressed by his attitude and 
ability to handle a rather unique 
situation so efficiently and gracious- 
ly. 

It happened that two members of 
the Miles City congregation were 
in attendance at the schoolhouse 
worship. They lived in this area 
and, hearing of the occasion, had 
decided to go to “church” here, 
twenty miles from their home, rather 
than the usual eighty miles, They 


agreed to be sponsors for all the 
candidates for baptism. 

Pastor Carlson conferred with the 
children and their parents individ- 
ually. He had known none of them 
before. I verified the fact that they 
had studied our courses, and each: 
made his confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

After an anthem by the quartet 
(Pastor Carlson had joined the three 
choir members for this special music) 
and the sermon, the administering 
of the Sacrament of Baptism was 
begun. I sat there watching with 
moist eyes as six of my _ pupils 
marched up to the teacher’s desk 
and leaned their heads over the 
bowl of water. “TZ baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” I can never 
forget the profound experience it 
was. 

But where was Dorothy? I knew 
she had expected to be there. I 
could not believe that she would 
purposely stay away. I was reassured 
—and I noted that a number of 
others shared my relief—when at the 
end of the service Dorothy appeared. 
She was alone and quite breathless. 
She came in and stood, somewhat 
apprehensive, at the back of the 
room. She was nervous and had 
trouble with the shoulder straps of 
her black dress. She seemed close 
to tears. 

Pastor Carlson came over to con- 
fer with me. I told him that she 
had completed the “Forward With 
Christ” course. He wondered if she 
should study for confirmation be- 
fore being baptized, as he had rec- 
ommended for the teen-age boy. 
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Dorothy either heard this, or sensed 
the possibility that she might not 
be able to be baptized, and she 
began to cry. Then we heard her 
story. Her father had not been able 
to take her to the schoolhouse. He 
was ill. So Dorothy had walked and 
that was why she had come late. She 
had walked four miles over hills and 
through woods in the cold weather. 
She was a pallid girl, not strong in 
body, and as she stood there all 
choked up, she was one of the most 
pathetic figures I have ever seen. 

On her confession of faith, and 
my recommendation, Pastor Carlson 
agreed that Dorothy could be bap- 
tized. So, he opened the service 
again, and her tears became tears of 
gratitude. 

Afterwards there was a “coffee 
hour” which allowed us the wonder- 
ful opportunity to talk to the par- 
ents and visitors. I was especially 
delighted to be able to chat with 
“my” pupils. They were so inter- 
ested in their lessons. I wish all 
Sunday school children could share 
their enthusiasm. 

I noticed that there were very few 
men present. A lady told me that 
the fact that it was “lambing time” 
had prevented many of them from 
coming. The folks in that area 
seemed rather prosperous and nicely 
dressed. 

I was interested in the teacher's 
evaluation of the Sunday School at 
Home lessons as they affected the 
pupils. She said that the most no- 
ticeable result had been the change 
in the language heard around the 
school. The children, whose only 
use of the Lord’s name had been 


for profanity, had not merely 
changed their speech, but had come 
to respect and love the Savior’s 
name. 

“When we wrote about wanting 
baptism,” she said, “we didn’t really 
expect anything to happen. After 
all, Great Falls is a long ways away 
and arranging a service like this 
isn’t the kind of thing we would 
expect you to be able to do.” 

I was happy to learn that the 
teacher herself, who admitted that 
although she thought she had been 
baptized she had no background in 
Christianity, was now going to en- 
roll in the Confirmation course. 
Several other adults asked if they 
could do the same thing. 


* 


‘The tires of the bus on the black- 
top hummed an accompaniment to 
my thoughts as I reflected on that 
congregation and my Sunday school 
class in the “lonely schoolhouse.” 
What of the future for them? I 
knew they would continue with 
their lessons by mail. Perhaps they 
could expect an occasional visit 
from a pastor and have a worship 
service. Perhaps they could have a 
Vacation Bible School in the sum- 
mer. 

They will need my prayers. And 
you—you who take for granted the 
ministry of the established church 
in your midst—your prayers can 
help to strengthen these souls whom 
our Lord has claimed. Remember, 
please, the class in the “lonely 
schoolhouse” is, in a very real sense, 
an extension of your own Sunday 
school class, 


Helps for 


First Grade Teachers 


Lessons 5, 23, and 41 can form a 
unit to be used for the Christmas 
season. 


Lesson 5 

Give time for the children to tell 
about the prayer books which they 
brought home last Sunday. They 
might tell which prayers were sug- 
gested by mother, father, or 
others. 

Review the last two lessons. Then 
suggest that God sent His Son into 
the world so we could know God 
better. Jesus came as a little baby 
and grew and lived on earth. In- 
troduce the Bible verse. Explain 
that “only begotten Son” means the 
only son God has; that “perish’”’ 
means to die. Teach as much of the 
verse as you can. You could have it 
printed on cards to send home for 
study. 

To introduce the story for today 
you might talk about how everyone 
is busy getting ready for Christmas. 
Let the children tell what is being 
done in their homes. Talk about 
giving gifts. Ask, “Did you know 
that Jesus was the first Christmas 
gift?” Explain that God loves every- 


or 
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one in this whole world and wants 
each to have His special gift. Ask if 
they would like to hear how God 
sent Jesus as a gift to us. 

Tell the story of Luke 1:26-38 and 
2:1-7, At the close of the story the 
teacher might softly sing “Away in 
a Manger.” The children may join 
in. 

Have the children turn. to page 
15 and talk about the picture. If a 
child mentions the shepherds at the 
door, say you will tell about them 
next Sunday. You might use one 
of the following activities. 1) One 
child could tell the story while 
others put the nativity figures on 
the flannelgraph. You can use the 
Standard Flannel Pict-o-graph set 
No. 2182. Use the first three scenes 
for this story, the others in the two 
lessons that follow. You could use 
Christmas Manger set No. 743 to 
retell the story. Or you could use 
figures bought at a ten cent store. 
2) Motivate the children to draw 
a picture of this story. They enjoy 
drawing the manger and the ani- 
mals around it. 

Teach Song 58 if the children do 
not know it. End the class with a 
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prayer of thanks for Jesus, God's 
best gift to us. 


Lesson 23 


To review the story, use again the 
visual aids you used then—flannel- 
graph, manger set, or creche figures. 
Have the children find the picture 
on page 15. Call attention to the 
shepherds. Then have them turn 
to the picture on page 51 to sec 
the shepherds with their sheep. Ask, 
“Would you like to hear why the 
shepherds came to the stable?” Tell 
the story of the shepherds (Luke 
2:8-20). Then turn to your flannel- 
graph, manger set, or creche, and 
add the shepherds to the scene. Let 
the children sing their Christmas 
songs. Teach the Bible verse. Ex- 
plain that “tidings” means “news.” 
Be sure they understand the true 
meaning of Christmas—not just a 
time for Santa, but for celebrating 
the birthday of Jesus. If there is 
time, you may want to use one of 
the following activities: 1) Encour- 
age the children to draw today’s 
story and make it a gift to their 
parents. 2) Let the children tell 
what they are doing or have done 
to make someone happy at Christ- 
mas time. 


Lesson 41 

After your opening prayer, en- 
courage the children to talk about 
their happy Christmas. Tell them 
that the lesson for today is about 
giving. Open your Bible and read 
the Bible verse in Acts 20:35. Help 
them recall how much fun it was to 
give something, to watch how happy 
mother and father were with what 


they received. Teach the Bible verse. 

Prepare for the story by saying: 
“Our Bible tells about some men 
who gave gifts to the Baby Jesus. 
They were wise men who studied 
the stars.” Then tell the story as 
found in Matthew 271-11. 

Have the children talk about the 
picture on page 87. Call attention 
to the gifts, and explain that these 
are gilts fit for a King. If you wish, 
you may again use flannelgraph, 
manger set, or creche, setting up 
the wise men scene. Then ask, “Can 
we give gifts to Jesus?” Lead the 
children to see that we can, that 
we may give of what we have to 
help others learn about Jesus. We 
can give ourselves to Jesus. To show 
this, you might use the action song 
“Two little eyes to look to God.” 
Learn Song 24 if possible. Learn to 
say it if you can’t sing it. 

An assignment sheet might be 
sent home asking parents to read 
Matthew 2:1-11 for their family de- 
votion and have the child tell the 
story from the picture on page 86. 
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If you have time, you could give 
the children sheets of blue paper 
to draw a scene from this story. 
You could have some small silver 
stars and one large one for them to 
paste on their pictures. Ask them 
what part of the story they would 
draw if it is a night scene. Then 
let them go ahead. This could be 
home work if there is not time in 
Sunday school. 


Lesson 20 

After the opening prayer, and a 
discussion of the assignment sheets, 
you might prepare for the new story 
as follows: What would you think 
of a child who received a gift and 
didn’t open it? What was the gift 
God gave to us? We don’t want to 
be like the child who didn’t open 
his present. We want to learn about 
the gift that God gave to us, which 
is Jesus. The Bible doesn’t tell much 
about the life of Jesus when He was 
your age. But it does tell about Him 
when He began the work God sent 
Him to do. 

Jesus wanted all people to know 
that God loved them and wanted to 
help them. He went about and 
talked to the people. People fol- 
lowed Him to hear more of the 
News from God. Sometimes He 


would teach them out-of-doors, on 
the hillsides or down by the sea. 
So many people came that one time 
He got into a boat so every one 
could see and hear Him. 

Jesus used to tell stories to the 
people. Would you like to hear one 
of His stories? It is found in Luke 
8:4-15. (Have your Bible open.) 
This story is about some seed. Lis- 
ten to see what happened to it. 

Tell the story as given in Luke 
8:4-15 and on page 44 of your book. 
Follow with the application sug- 
gested on page xliv of your Manual. 
Then have the children discuss the 
picture on page 45, noticing Jesus 
in the boat, children playing, and 
people listening. 

An assignment sheet for this week 
might suggest parents reading the 
story from Luke 8:4-15, and a check 
on the Bible verse. 


Lesson 21 


You might have your class make 
a poster or chart using a piece of 
oak tag 24x30 inches or a long 
strip of brown or green wrapping 
paper. Collect sacred calendar pic- 
tures, unused bulletin covers, extra 
leaflets from the kindergarten and 
nursery departments, and copies of 
old Sunday school papers. You 
might entitle the poster “‘Jesus Tells 
About God” or “Jesus Came To 
Help Us.” If you find a picture to 
illustrate Lesson 20, discuss it with 
the children and help a child paste 
it on the poster. Print a title under 
it. On succeeding Sundays add pic- 
tures which illustrate the lessons 
studied. 

Prepare for your lesson today as 
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always by reading the scriptural 
background, in this case, Matthew 
7324-28, 

After a review of Lesson 20, let 
the children study the picture on 
page 47. Have them find the house 
that is falling, and the one standing 
firm. Call attention to the waves 
and the rain. Ask “Why do you 
suppose one house fell over?” Have 
them listen to the story to find out. 
Your ‘Teacher’s Manual has helps 


for telling it. Talk about the story. 
Ask such questions as ‘“‘Why did one 
house fall? Why did the other stand 
in the storm?” Read aloud the last 
sentence of the story on page 46. 

Teach the Bible verse. The Bible 
verse for last Sunday fits the thought 
of this lesson too, and should be 
reviewed. Assignment sheets might 
call for home reading of the story 
from the Bible and repetition of 
the Bible verse. 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING INTERESTING 


Lessons aren’t dull; it’s the teach- 
er that can make them dull—or 
interesting. Any lesson can be pre- 
sented in an interesting manner if 
the teacher is willing to do the 
extra work required. 

But what makes a lesson interest- 
ing? Class discussion? 

Even if the teacher elects to do 
all the talking, he could still be 
interesting. There are some speak- 
ers to whom one could listen all 
day. Others bore you to death in 
five minutes. When you hear an in- 
teresting speaker, analyze your ex- 
perience to discover what it was 
that held your attention. Then try 
to include those techniques in your 
teaching. Your list might come out 
to this: 

1) An interesting speaker keeps 
his speech moving. The mind will 
only hold an idea a few seconds. 
New material must be added to the 
idea or a new idea introduced. 


2) Keep the material practical; 
have in mind what you want your 
pupils to do. This is the acid test 
of any speech. 

3) Personalize your material. Use 
personal experiences, but avoid (a) 
making the “I” prominent, (b) 
using them to glorify yourself. 

4) Use stories and _ illustrations 
to make your point. 

5) Spice with a pleasant humor. 

Of course, technique alone won’t 
make your teaching interesting if 
you have nothing to say. 


By Cart A. DriscoLi 
in The Parish School 


“Good Will 


‘The Book,” pre- 
pared by the American Bible So- 
ciety, representing a token of 
friendship from America to the 
people of Japan, has been present- 
ed to the Japan Bible Society in a 
formal ceremony in Tokyo. 

The two books, beautifully 
bound in blue, contain signatures 
of President Truman, Governors of 
forty-one states and official repre- 
sentatives of thirty-one leading de- 
nominations as well as 33,000 in- 
dividual signatures. In Japan, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, officers of 
the United States Army, and mem- 
bers of their families, signed the 
book. The funds raised through 
this program are being used by 
the American Bible Society to pro- 
vide the Japan Bible Society with 
paper, printing and binding mate- 
rials that printing of Japanese 
Scriptures may be done in Tokyo. 

Scriptures for Korea—The Amer- 
ican Bible Society has been supply- 
ing Scriptures to Korea as a part 
of its World Emergency Program. 
Two hundred and forty thousand 
Korean Scriptures have been for- 
warded by the Society since the 
start of hostilities last June, in ad- 
dition to many thousands of vol- 
umes furnished since the end of 
World War II. But the need for 
Korean Scriptures continues to be 
tremendous. Many Christians who 
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News of the 


American 


Bible Society 


had to flee from their homes lost 
their Bibles in the confusion. 

A recent worship service conduct- 
ed by Chaplain Voelkel was attend- 
ed by approximately 5,500 prison- 
ers. Several of the prisoners, who 
had been left a copy of the Korean 
New Testament at a previous visit 
were called upon to tell something 
of what they had learned from the 
book. Their replies showed they 
had read the Testament carefully 
and had grasped its message of sal- 
vation. When a copy of the Scrip- 
tures was again offered, nearly ev- 
ery hand was eagerly lifted. “It 
seems to me,” says Chaplain Voel- 
kel, “that here in Korea we have 
the choice of giving over this land 
to communism or offering them 
something better.” 


The Scriptures in 1,034 
Languages 

Some whole part of the Bible, up 
to the end of December 1950, has 
been published in 1,034 different 
languages and dialects, according to 
a statement issued by Miss Marga- 
ret Hills, librarian of the American 
Bible Society. The whole Bible has 
been published in 191 languages; a 
complete Testament in 246 addi- 
tional languages; and at least a 
Gospel or other whole book has 
been published in 597 languages. 


Can We Make 


Them Thirsty? 


ARCHER WALLACE 


‘HERE is a well-known adage: 
“You can lead a horse to wa- 
ter but you can’t make him drink.” 
There is a reply to this obvious 
truth: “But you can make him 
thirsty.” We thought of this as it 
applies to the reading of teen-agers. 
It is reasonably certain that, un- 
less they are mentally handicapped, 
teen-agers are going to read some- 
thing. Today, more than at any 
other time in history, all kinds of 
reading is offered; the newsstands 
and libraries are laden with litera- 
ture, although much of it does not 
deserve that name. Our attitude 
must be positive; it would do little 
good to burn down all newsstands 
offering salacious magazines for 
sale; we must have something bet- 
ter to offer. 
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behind Dr. 


The idea ‘Thomas 
Chalmers’ famous sermons, “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion,” was that the best way to get 
rid of evil was to welcome the good 
just as one dispels darkness by strik- 
ing a match. In no domain does 
this apply with greater force than 
in the realm of reading. To be 
negative will be futile. 

That child is fortunate in whose 
home are books which can interest, 
stimulate and inspire. We put in- 
terest first because as Bishop Quale 
once said, “You cannot edify unless 
you first interest.” If a book is dull 
and prosy, it has two strikes against 
it at the beginning. A boy was giv- 
en a big book all about penguins. 
He read as much as he could then 
became bored. He said; “This book 
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teaches me more about penguins 
than I want to know.” Even very 
young children can tell, without 
knowing the reason, when a book 
or anything in print is well-writ- 
ten. It is encouraging to know that, 
according to Dr. Alfred Moore, for 
twenty-five years a religious editor, 
of the last ten Newberry prize win- 
ners six were regular contributors 
to Sunday school literature. 

Not long ago, George Pierrot 
wrote in Time magazine that no 
estimate of literature in the United 
States today would be complete 
without giving an honorable place 
to the various papers distributed in 
Sunday schools; he put them in the 
front rank. The well-known liter- 
ary critic, Mary Lamberton Becker, 
said substantially the same thing. 
Both stressed the point that the 
children’s stories and articles in 
these publications were written in 
a way to capture and sustain inter- 
est. 

Whatever moral teaching there 
is in children’s books—and_ there 


should be moral teaching—should 
be by the indirect method; by sug- 
gestion rather than exhortation. 
We say the modern child resents 
being preached at. We doubt 
whether children have ever en- 
joyed it, but now they are bold 
enough to express their dislike of 
it. Mark Twain objected to being 
called cynical about religion but 
attributed his critical attitude of 
organized religion to the religous 
literature he read when a_ boy; 
stories which might begin in an in- 
teresting way, but always ended 
with a preachment, generally one 
of the scolding type. 

A good book placed in the hands 
of a boy or girl may mean a 
changed life. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the influence of a 
well-written biography or a whole- 
some, uplifting story. Fifty years 
ago an English lad, just entering 
his teens, read and re-read the story 
of James Garfield’s life. He was 
deeply moved and for weeks could 
think of little else. Quite recently 
he was made mayor of his home 
city and in writing to a friend said: 
“T can never over-estimate the in- 
fluence of that book over my life; 
it has given purpose and _ resolu- 
tion and consecration to my life.” 

It is one of the most encouraging 
signs of modern church life that 
there is less disposition to scold 
children than ever before. A few 
years ago, a remarkable old lady 
died in England, Elizabeth Hal- 
dane, mother of Lord Haldane, a 
British Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. She lived just over one hun- 
dred years, and when asked what 
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she considered to be the most re- 
markable change in her century of 
life, replied: “The changed atti- 
tude of adults towards children; it 
is a great improvement and all to 
the good.” 

Think of the wholesome effect 
upon a boy or girl of a good biog- 
raphy. There are literally hundreds 
of books, written by first-class writ- 
ers, for children in which magnifi- 
cent character qualities are held up 
without any moralizing whatever. 
‘These are books in which courage, 
industry, perseverance, honesty and 
religious faith are presented as the 
hall-mark of our very best citizens. 
These biographies are not about 
impossible, goody-goody people, but 


real folks who do real things; 
stories of struggle and conservation 
and achievement over obstacles 


which deliver us all from becoming 
sorry for ourselves. 

When books or magazines of 
that kind are made available to a 
youngster, he or she will read and 
appreciate. They will be made 
thirsty for more and they will gain 
in every way when they have se- 
lected the books themselves and 
are congratulated on their choice. 

We proceed on the assumption 
that they will love the highest 
when they see it. When we talk of 
books being available to young- 
sters, we know it is well-nigh im- 
possible to keep them from reading 
what is in the home, and just there 
is a serious angle of the whole 
situation. Sir Philip Gibbs, one of 
the leading literary critics of to- 
day, deplores the sinister note 
which pervades so much modern 


writing. He says he loved the books 
of his childhood; tales of chivalry 
and high adventure for they all re- 
vealed the spiritual loveliness of 
life and taught a story and hatred 
of all forms of evil and ugliness. 

To-day in books, as in many 
movies, wrong standards are sup- 
ported with unashamed aggressive- 
ness. Repeatedly, sinister charac- 
ters are presented as “perfect lov- 
ers,” and sympathy is worked up 
for law-breakers—who openly flaunt 
Christian standards. 

Perhaps this isn’t as new as we 
imagine. Over thirty years ago, 
Gene Stratton Porter was sufficient- 
ly aroused to write this: “It is diffi- 
cult for me to understand why in- 
decencies that would not be _ per- 
mitted in life, and characters that 
would not be admitted into a 
home on any consideration should 
be allowed to come there between 
the covers of a book. Why should 
authors be allowed to scatter 
broadcast on the pages of a book 
such matters as the federal authori- 
ties would not allow on the pages 
of a letter? No statistics are avail- 
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able to prove how many girls and 
boys have formed wrong concep- 
tions of life through having read 
books filled with suggestive de- 
scriptions of men and women liv- 
ing illegally and immorally.” 

Dr. Leigh Mudge, American edu- 
cator, says: “It is not true that any 
kind of reading is better than none 
at all; furthermore, no book or 
magazine is neutral in effect.” This 
is particularly true of children’s 
reading; what they read contrib- 
utes to mind and character; what 
we call education.” 

A few years ago, a book ap- 
peared with the arresting title, “You 
Are What You Eat.” It has had a 
great. vogue and no doubt contains 
much sound philosophy and_ad- 
vice. We do know that it is true 
that: “You Are What You Read.” 
We know of few things more need- 
ed at this hour than the careful su- 
pervision of children’s reading. ‘The 
influence of even one good book 
may be incalculable. In a_ book 
written quite a long time ago by 
Rev. J. Golder Burns about the 


Scottish pulpit and the far-reaching 
influence of a good book, there is 
this passage: 

“Richard Baxter was, if not con- 
verted, at least quickened by the 
reading of a tract which had been 
handed to him by a wayfaring col- 
porteur. He wrote. “The Saints’ 
Fverlasting Rest’ which produced 
a mighty effect on William Wilber- 
force, the great abolitionist and 
philanthropist. He by and by wrote 
a book entitled ‘A Practical View 
of Christianity, which profoundly 
affected Philip Doddridge, and sim- 
ilarly the latter’s work, “The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul’ reached the heart of Legh 
Richmond, who wrote “The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter.’ Perhaps the last 
link in the chain is the most inter- 
esting of all, for it was Legh Rich- 
mond’s little book that took its 
northward and crossed the 
Forth into Fife, where it found a 
somewhat thoughtless parish minis- 
ter whom under God it put on the 
way to become one of the great 
Christian figures of the nineteenth 
century, for his name was Thomas 
Chalmers.” 

Thus down the main road of his- 
tory from the lowly colporteur the 
truth travelled from heart to heart 
and life to life, and is travelling 
sull, doing its appointed work in 
accordance with the Divine lead- 
cr’s plan. We should try to have 
our children drink from such wells 
of literature, but we must first 
learn how to make them thirsty. 


Way 


Children at Worship 


ELMER O. ELLEFSON 


'HE total program of Christian 

education for the children and 
young people calls for a training 
in worship, or a worship experience, 
every Sunday as well as a learning 
experience. This should be more 
than a brief devotion at the begin- 
ning of the Sunday school hour. In 
addition to the Sunday school period 
each Sunday, which is primarily in- 
structional, the child should be en- 
couraged and guided to attend a 
regular worship service conducted 
by the pastor. Helping boys and 
girls to become regular attendants 
at the Sunday church service is one 
of our great responsibilities. 

The manner in which a worship 
program for the children is carried 
out will vary somewhat in different 
places according to local conditions. 
In the smaller congregations and 
where the sanctuary is large enough 
to accommodate the entire congre- 
gation at one time, it can usually be 
taken care of with one service either 
preceding or following the Sunday 
school hour. 
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It means, however, that all con- 
cerned—teachers, officers, and_pas- 
tors—will have to constantly remind, 
encourage, and request them to be 
present; otherwise, the percentage 
of children attending the worship 
service is usually disturbingly low. 

Today in many of the larger con- 
gregations and in places where the 
church is too small to take care of 
both children and adults at one 
time, another service is held to 
which the children are especially in- 
vited. This is commonly known as 
Junior Worship, but more correctly 
speaking it is Worship for Juniors. 

The Junior Worship _ services, 
many of them having been started 
within the last five years, have made 
it possible for thousands of Sunday 
school children to attend services 
every Sunday and have undoubtedly 
been a great blessing. 

Some time ago a survey was made 
for the purpose of studying this 
trend with respect to pattern and 
evident results. A questionnaire was 
sent out to fifty pastors picked at 
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random in various sections of the 
Church. Only three failed to return 
the questionnaire. Five of the fifty 
pastors reported that they had only 
one service, hence the following re- 
port is based on forty-two returns. 

We noted in the first place that 
eighteen out of the forty-two pastors 
have first a service, starting any- 
where from nine o’clock to nine- 
thirty, which the entire Sunday 
school above the second or third 
grade attends; and to which adults 
are invited as well. Classes for all 
ages follow the first service and are 
dismissed a few minutes before the 
second worship service at eleven 
o'clock. 

Twelve out of the forty-two pas- 
tors have the Sunday school classes 
first and then the two services, usual- 
ly one at ten and the other at eleven 
o'clock. Five of the pastors have a 
special children’s or youth service. 
Seven make no special provision for 
worship for the Sunday school other 
than a devotional period during the 
Sunday school hour even though 
they have two morning services in 
the one church. 

We call attention to the fact that 
thirty congregations out of the forty- 


two have set a definite pattern: 
The two services are practically iden- 
tical. They use the liturgy for the 
first service just as they do for the 
regular service at eleven o'clock. 
About the only difference in the 
two services is that at the first a 
junior choir sings and the sermon is 
cut down to about ten or fifteen 
minutes, 

Of course in the total picture in- 
volving these thirty congregations, 


there is some variation. For ex- 
ample: 
1. In some instances the con- 


firmands and members of the High 
School Bible Department are in- 
cluded in the first service whereas 
usually they are expected rather to 
attend the second service. 


2. Practically all have the pre- 
school and first grade children by 
themselves. 


3. About one-third of the thirty 
have the nursery, kindergarten and 
primary classes during the eleven 
o'clock service. However, a number 
of them have classes for these ages 
at two different hours to make it 
more convenient for the parents. 
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4. Two of the pastors reported 
that the children stay at the first 
service only for the first part and 
are dismissed to go to classes during 
the singing of the hymn before the 
sermon. 


5. One Sunday school in the 
group has classes only for the 
younger rural or country children 
during the time the upper depart- 
ments meet. 


‘The questionnaire sent out called 
for a listing of the problems or 
weaknesses of the particular plan 
that each was using. Out of the total 
number listed I would like to men- 
tion five: 


1. Not too good an attendance 
of children at the services in some 
cases. 


2g. Has a tendency to make the 
class periods too short. 


g. Some thought it jeopardizes the 
family pew. 


4. There were those who found 
it dificult to preach to both chil- 
dren and adults. 


5. It was difficult for families who 
have children in both the lower and 
upper departments. 


But then we asked for the ad- 
vantages of double  services—one 
being a so-called Junior Service. The 
response was very interesting and 
encouraging. The three advantages 
which were given by many of the 
men are: 


1. Children are given a_ special 
opportunity to attend a worship 
service. 


2. By using a children’s choir at 
the first service many, many parents 
come who otherwise seldom or never 
come. 


3. The pre-school and_ primary 
departments operating during the 
eleven o’clock service makes it pos- 
sible for parents of small children 
to attend that service regularly. 


Now we know there are many 
more congregations with a similar 
set-up. We are happy for the trend 
which places an emphasis on getting 
children to attend services in addi- 
tion to their Sunday school hour. 
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The Heart of Christmas 


Christmas has many things to 
offer in the Christian circle—the re- 
newing of friendships through the 
exchange of Christmas greetings, the 
giving of gifts to members of the 
family and close friends, family 
gatherings, the family Christmas 
tree, and the special activities and 
services in the Church. 

The Sunday school plays a very 
prominent part in the observance 
of Christmas as far as the Church is 
concerned. Thousands of people 
look forward every year to the Sun- 
day School Christmas Tree Service. 
Undoubtedly many blessings come 
to both the children and adults who 
participate in these services each 
year. 

There are many things about the 
Sunday school Christmas festivities 
that lend to the beauty and inspira- 
tion which it affords—the little folks 
themselves even though they are un- 
able to say a word the last minute, 
the decorations, the lights, and the 
young voices as they sing the famil- 
iar carols. However, care must be 
exercised so that the outward things 
do not become so conspicuous that 
they detract from the simple Gospel 
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From the 
Editor’s Pen 


message which is the Heart of 
Christmas. When the angels ap- 
peared to the shepherds on the Ju- 
dean hills there undoubtedly was a 
great light—“the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them.” There 
was the angelic choir singing: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” But 
the heart of that Christmas service 
was the message: “Fear not, for, be- 
hold I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

Likewise in our Sunday schools 
today, in a setting of appropriate 
beauty, we want the message of the 
birth of the Savior to stand out, for 
the children and all who attend. 

And then we are thinking about 
our superintendents and_ teachers 
who have to put in a lot of time 
and work in preparing for this an- 
nual Sunday school service. We won- 
der sometimes if there might not be 
a danger that the work involved 
might have a tendency to dim the 
Christmas message for the teacher 
personally. 

Our prayer is that the glorious 
Christmas Gospel may this year 
come to every teacher with even 
greater meaning, and help each one 
to see that the Heart of Christmas 
must be the center of all of our 
Sunday school teaching. 
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Can We Make Them Thirsty? Dec. 25 
Cavert, Walter D., Aug. 3 
Chamberlain, E. Allan, Sept. 7 
Children at Worship, Dec. 29 
Children’s Chapel Mailbag, Aug. 27 


Children’s Library, Sept. 35 

Children’s Thanksgiving Worship Serv- 
ice, Nov. 19 

Christian Training of Children, Sept. 3 

Christian’s Prayer Life, Oct. 16, Nov. 
ivy LDKSe,, 17, 

Christmas Carols, Dec. 25 

Christmas in Japan, Dec. 12 

Church School Library, Oct. 31 

Church Leaders, Mar. 35 


Common and the Impersonal, The 
Feb. 15 
Daehlin, Reidar A., Oct. 7, Nov. 7, 


DECHO [ales eh ebay mara lsee pill 
23, May 11, June 11, July 9, Aug. 13, 
Sept. 23 

Daum, Ernestine S., June 21 

Dead Sea Scrolls, Nov. 5 

“Dear Teacher,” April 27 

Did Your Soul Grow Too? Sept. 31 

District Councils Meet, July 21 

Doing Method, July 13 


Ellefson, Eimer O., Sept. 32, Oct. 29, 
Nov. 31; Dec--325"Jan. 30, Feb: 29, 
Mar. 31, 34, May 9, 29, June 3, 20, 
July 21, 29, Aug. 30, Sept. 34, Oct. 
29, Nov. 30, Dec. 29, 32 

Engan, Clayton C., Mar. 10, April 5, 
May 13, June 6, July 6, Aug. 10, Sept. 
19, Oct. 8, Nov. 14, Dec. 9 

Engebretson, Oscar E., Nov. 15 

Erickson, Ruth V., Oct. 31, April go 

“Even As He Is Risen,’ May 11 


Fall On Your Knees! Dec. 9 
Seate NOGess |All 

Fill Me, Lord! Nov. 7 

Fjosee, Wayne, June 16 

“For Quiet Moments,” Feb. 14 
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Glowing Coal, Aug. 13 

“God Is Good to Us,’ May 16 
God Knows Best, June 31 
God’s Harvesttime, July 28 
God’s Laboratory, April 3 
Grace in Sanctification, Sept. 21 
Gravdahl, A. Bernard, Nov. 3 


Halvorson, Lawrence W., Mar. 3 

Happy Day, a Chinese Boy, Aug. 22 

Heart-Hunt in the Bible, Feb. 26 

Help Your Building Committee, Dec. 5 

Helps for First Grade Teachers, Sept. 
15, Oct. 11, Nov. 23, Dec. 20 

Helps for Teachers of “On the Way,” 
Sept. 19, Oct. 21, Nov. 17, Dec. 23, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 17, Mar. 23, April 25, 
May 19 

Holy Spirit, The, Mar. 10, May 13 

Homerstad, John, Sept. 10 

Hoover, John Edgar, Sept. 25 

How an Old Testament Book Was 
Written, Sept. 9 

How Far Can You Reach? Dec. 26 

How the Old Testament Was Pre- 
served, Oct. 16 

Howell, Walter D., Feb. 9 

Huggenvik, Theodore, June 28 


“I Believe,” April 5, June 6, July 6, 
Aug. 10, Sept. 19, Oct. 8, Nov. 14, 
Dec. 9 

I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story, Sept. 25, Oct. 25 

If Sin Is Big, Mar. 13 

In Headlong Flight, Sept. 13 

In the Mountains of God, Oct. 3, Nov. 
Gi Oe, 

Installation of Sunday School Teachers 
and Officers, Aug. 15 

Institutes, May 9, June g, Nov. 31 

Is Money Necessary in Sunday School? 
Nov. 20 


Jehovah’s Servant, Jan. 13 

Jesus Is My Shepherd, Mar. 29 

Jesus Prayed, We Pray, Feb. 22, 
20 


Mar. 


Johnshoy, Arthur H., Dec. 14 

Johnson, Cecil M., May 3 

Johnson, Ocee, Feb. 14 

Johnson, Vee, Sept. 15, Oct. 11, Nov. 23 
Dec. 20 

Jordahl, V. T., April 3 


Kemler, Clara M., July 13 
Kishii San in Sunday School, Oct. 19 


Lavik, John R., Sept. 21, Oct. 16, Nov. 
11, Dec. 175) Jan. Oy, FeD.a ir, 

Lee, Bob, Sept. 29, Oct. 23, Dec. 26, 
Feb. 19, Mar. 25, May 24, June 23, 
July 3, Aug. 27, Sept. 31, Oct. 25, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 16 

Lenten Season, The, Mar. 9 

Lerud, Theodore, Sept. 3 

“Let Me Sing,” June 11 

Let’s Teach the Bible, Sept. 17, Oct. 
19; INOV=-19, Deca t35)) alah eDanay 
Mar. 17, April 8, May 6, June 13, 
July 10, Aug. 17 

Lindquist, Wilfred H., Jan. 13 

“Love “Em—He Does,” (Sept. 23 

Lutheran World Action Christmas 
Tree, Nov. 30 


Make Your Teaching Personal, Nov. 23 
Methods in Memorization, June 27 
Miller, Ruth E., June 27 
Montgomery, W. G., Nov. 23 
Mostrom, Ruben K., Oct. 5 

Music in the Sunday School, Dec. 14 


Nelsen, LaVerne, Oct. 9 
New Hearts for Old, Jan. 29 
Niemoeller, Lewis C., Dec. 18 


Ofstedal, Dorothea, Oct. 19, Nov. 9, 
Dec 12 

Olson, Eugene O., Sept. 3 

Olson, Raymond M., Mar. 7 

One Day in May, May 27 

“Only a Child,” Dec. 21 

Opening Our Bibles, July 12 

Overby, Gertrude Boe, Nov. 12 
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Parish Workers’ Institute, April 22, 
June 22 

Paulsen, Elaine, Sept. 25 

Pledge to Children, July 20 

Pray to God for Peace, Mar. 7 

Preus, J. C. K., Oct. 3, Sept. 13 


Reformation in Our Teaching, Oct. 9 

Recognition Certificate, Sept. 18 

“Remarks by the Pastor,” Dec. 3 

Rogness, Alvin N., Sept. 19, Oct. 21, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 23, Jan. 17, Feb. 17, 
Mar. 23, April 25, May 19 

Rural Sunday Schools, July 23, Aug. 23 


Sager, Mrs. G. W., July 23, Aug. 23 

Sather, Paul D., Dec. 3 

Satisfactions, Sept. 13 

Satre, Lowell J., Sept. 13 

Scholarship Aid, Jan. 22 

“The Secret of Christmas,” Nov. 27 

See America First! Jan. 23 

Sinning Against Grace, Jan. 6 

Sletten, Owen, Nov. 25 

Solberg, Clarence, Sept. 7, Oct. 13, Nov. 
g, Dec, 11, jan. 10, Feb. 11, Mar. 15, 
April 21, May 17, June 19, July 17, 
Aug. 7 

Some Newly Discovered Psalms, Dec. 5 

Someone Is Watching You, poem, Dec. 
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Spiritual Health Rules, Oct. 28 

Spread the Word, Oct. 3 

Standard Sunday Schools, Sept. g 

Stewardship Training, Sept. 7, Oct. 13, 
Nov. g, Dec. 11, Jan. 10, Feb. 11, 
Mar. 15, April 21, May 17, June 19, 
July 17, Aug. 7 

Stromstad, Thelma, Jan. 23, April 27 

Sunday School at Home, Sept. 29, Oct. 
23, Dec. 26, Jan. 23, Feb. 19, Mar. 
25, May 24, June 23, Sept. 31, Oct. 
25, Nov. 17, Dec. 16 

Sunday School—Key to Tomorrow, 
Sept. 25 

Sunday School Library, Nov. 29, Dec. 
35, Jan. 31, Feb. 31, April go 

Swenson, Carl A., Dec. 5 


“Teacher Sent From God, A,” Mar. 3 

Teacher Training, Sept. 24, June 3, 21, 
Aug. 6, Nov. 14 

Teacher’s Bookshelf, May 31 

Teacher’s Closet, Oct. 7, Nov. 7, Dec. 
g, Jan. 3, Feb. 7, Mar. 13, April 23, 
May 11, June 11, July g, Aug. 13, 
Sept. 23 

Teacher’s Reward, Aug. 3 

Ten Commandments, The, Sept. 10 

Ten Studies in the Creed, Sept. 6 

Thanksgiving, Nov. 3 

That You May Know, Teacher’s Man- 
ual, Nov. 8 

Those Other Closets, Feb, 7 

“Thou Shalt Not Covet,” April 29 

Thoughts From Here and There, Dec. 
2g, Jan. 27, Feb. 27, Mar. 32, May 28, 
July 26, Aug. 29, Oct. 28, Nov. 28 

Toshiko San, Nov. 9 

Tourist Religion, July 9 

Trent, Robbie, Oct. 21 


Vacation Church School, April 13 
Film Strip, May 26, June 12 
Mission Offerings, April 12, May 12 
Placement Service, Mar. 12, May 8 
Request for Helps, April 31, May 23 

Vigness, Paul G., Sept. 22 


Wallace, Archer, Dec. 25 

We Are His Witnesses, May 3 

Who Shall Teach? Oct. 5 

Why Do I Love Him? April 23 

Win the Family, Dec, 18 

World Convention on Christian Edu- 
cation, Nov. 15 

Worldwide Bible Reading, Nov. 6 

Worksheets for Grade V, Sept. 16 

Worship Service Booklet, Jan. 18 


Young, Frishie L., Sept. 17, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 13, Dec. 13, Jan. 7, Feb. 3, Mar. 
17, April 8, May 6, June 13, July 10, 
Aug. 17 
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“First Christmas” 
Coloring Set 


Statuettes—heavy paperboard 
Stable—Palette of paints, var- 
nish and brush—color guide 
—Christmas Story booklet. 
A Christmas decoration to make for the home or school, a wonderful gift 
for the child who likes things to work with. Beautifully detailed statuettes, 
up to 5% inches high, of Mary, Joseph, the Three Wise Men, a Shepherd 
Boy and the Christ Child are to be painted and. placed in the stable. The 
stable is 1714x104 inches, scored for folding to stand upright. The set is 
well packaged for sending by mail. 


$3.95 


Bible Quiz and Puzzle Books 


Compiled by Mildred Honors 


Each book contains a wealth of 
puzzles, games, fill-in stories, etc., 
on the Bible. Biblical references are 
given. Ample space for writing an- 
SWEIS. 


The Rainbow Book of Bible Puzzles 


60c 
Code 31-9391 
Bible Quizzes 60c 
Code 31-8523 

' Treasure Hunts in the Bible 
35c each; $3.75 a dozen 
Code 31-9547 

Bible Jumbles and Pencil Games 

35c each; $3.75 a dozen 
Code 31-6527 
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God’s Will 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life by which to guide my feet; 


I asked and paused; it answered soft and low, 


“God’s will to KNOW.” 


“Will knowledge then suffice, New Year?” I cried. 
But ere the question into silence died 


The answer came, “No, this remember, too 
Sf / hi / 


God will: tor DO. 


Once more I asked, “Is there still more to tell?” 


And once again the answer sweetly fell: 


“Yes, this one thing all other things above, 
God’s will to LOVE.” 
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In the Mountains of God 


ALBERT L. ABRAHAMSON 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help? 


The Mountain of Obedience 
And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham... 
And he said, 
Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest ... 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering 
upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of. 
And Abraham rose up early in the morning 
...and took 
3 CLIQUE INS SOD 
and went unto the place of which God had told him. 


And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, 
and laid it upon Isaac his son... 

And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, 

and said, My Father... 

Behold the fire and the wood: 

but where is the lamb for the burnt-offering? 

And Abraham said, 

My son, 

God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering: 
and they went both of them together. 


And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven 
Pe AIVAIUCISAUd a erems 
...now I know that thou fearest God... 
(CONES BIN, By By Oy Go Uy WH) 


Twenty-five years had passed since God’s promise to Abraham: 
... 1 will make of thema great nation... 


Abraham was a century old when the son of promise was born. How he 


loved Isaac! 
One love must be stronger in the life of the father of God’s chosen 


people: his love for God. Was it? 
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God’s kingdom program must take precedence over personal feelings, 
his love for his own flesh and blood. 
Hundreds of years later One would phrase it thus: 


He who loves father or mother more than me 

is not worthy of me; 

and he who loves son or daughter more than me 

is not worthy of me; 

And he who does not take up his cross and follow me 
is not worthy of me 


Was Abraham so devoted to the Kingdom program? A test would 
indicate. The test would be the sacrifice of his long-awaited, his only 
beloved son. This would be a test of unquestioning obedience to the 
Word of God, even though that Word seemed unreasonable, unjust, cruel 
in its demands. 

Abraham took his son and went to the mountain of God. 

He laid the wood on his son. Hundreds of years later another Son would 
carry the sacrificial wood—a cross! 


.. Where Is the Lamb? ... 


Didn’t Isaac know? He must have known. 
Is not this only an advance echo of another Son’s struggle against the 
immutable, hard, loving will of God? 


My Father, tf 1t be possible, 
let this cup pass from me. 


Isaac’s submission is expressed in silence. That other Son voiced His 
submission. 
My Father, 
if this cannot pass except I drink it, 
thy will be done. 


There follow the placing the wood in order (Was it arranged in the 
form of a cross?) , the unresisting bound body, the cry from Heaven. The 
spiritual sacrifice had been made. Love, faith, obedience had passed the 
test. 

God did not desire the physical sacrifice of a son—not this time. It 
wasn't necessary now. The present purpose was only to test the faith of a 
father and son. 

Later, much later, at Golgotha, there would be no cry from heaven to 
stop the proceedings. Then Father and Son would go the entire way. The 
purpose would be greater then—much greater: the salvation of souls 
without number. 

...and without the shedding of blood 
there can be no forgiveness of sins. 


One in a Series 


Music in the Sunday School 


HEN we speak of music in 

the Sunday school, we have 
reference to that usage in which 
words and music are combined. By 
the pattern of this music we mean 
the type of music used. Among the 
many different types of music in 
use in various Churches may be 
mentioned the Lutheran chorales 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; later Lutheran hymns of 
different national backgrounds; Eng- 
lish hymns and hymns of other Re- 
formed Churches; hymns with Rus- 
sian and Latin background; com- 
paratively recent so-called ‘‘gospel” 
and ‘evangelistic’ hymns; “action” 
and “singspiration” songs. 

In each Sunday school there will 
be some kind of a pattern. It should 
be our concern that this pattern is 
the best possible one. In this dis- 
cussion we shall follow the general 
division: A Good Pattern in Words 
and A Good Pattern in Music. 


A Good Pattern in Words 

The words, or texts, of the hymns 
have priority in our thinking. The 
music is added to enhance and 


ARTHUR H. JOHNSHOY 


glorify the words. If it does not do 
this, then the music should be 
omitted and the words read. 

The early Lutheran chorales have 
given us the best possible pattern 
for the words. These chorales have 
stood the test of time and continue 
to enrich the lives of Christian be- 
lievers because they give us the 
Word of God set to music. Criticism 
of these chorales which says they 
are cold, dreary, lifeless or sleepy 
can under no circumstances be 
leveled against the text, and against 
the music only when it is played or 
sung improperly. 

While they present the great, 
exalted themes of the Scriptures con- 
cerning the works of the Triune 
God for man, the Lutheran chorales 
are not lacking in emotion and the 
feelings of men. However, the emo- 
tion that is present has been called 
forth through the working of the 
Word. -Sentimental emotionalism, a 
characteristic of much Reformed 
Church hymnody, is not there and 
ought not to be there. Note the 
depth of feeling in such chorales as 
“O Sacred Head Now Wounded.” 
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The thoughts from God’s Word 
should be handled in a respectful 
way. Many of the “action” and 
“singspiration” songs transgress by 
treating holy things with flippant 
and frivolous texts. One example 
out of many is “It’s bubbling, It’s 
bubbling, It’s bubbling in my soul 

. since Jesus made me whole.” 
They very often fail to carry the 
air of reverence. Many of these song 
texts, if divorced from the music, 
would not be considered fit material 
for the teacher to use in the in- 
struction of his class. Try reading 
some of them aloud for yourself; 
this helps to realize the true worth 
of the texts. Care should also be 
exercised that the texts of non- 
Lutheran hymns and songs which 
might be used teach nothing con- 
trary to the Word of God and the 
confessions of the Church. 


There are those who say that 
many texts are too difficult for 
younger children. True, there 
should be consideration for the age 
of the child. Scripture speaks of 
“babes” in Christ as well as of the 
“fullgrown.” Some should have the 
milk of the Word, others the meat. 
The same may be said with respect 
to our hymns. However, babes will 
never learn to eat adult food, nor 
speak adult language if they are 
kept from these entirely. In ordinary 
spéech development children learn 
many words that are beyond their 
mental age; it need not be other- 
wise in the Church. In fact, young 
children should be taught many of 
the adult hymns of the Church, 
even though they do not under- 
stand all of the text. This should be 


considered a part of their training 
and Christian nurture for the fu- 
ture. They need to be taught to 
grow up liking the music of their 
Church. 

There is, then, a definite place 
for some primary hymns and some 
“action” songs for very young chil- 
dren, but these ought to be child- 
like and reverent. They should be 
rich in the simple beauty of the 
“milk of the Word”; they should 
not be childish ditties. Let them 
reflect the better church music both 
in words and music. A good ex- 
ample of this better music is Lu- 
ther’s “Away in a Manger.” 


A Good Pattern in Music 

Good music is necessary or its 
purpose for being used will not be 
realized. Many good hymn texts are 
made practically unuseable because 
of the highly inferior music to 
which the words are placed. The 
superiority of most Lutheran chor- 
ales and hymns over the Reformed 
Church style is upheld by many 
learned men, including men of the 
Reformed Churches. Witness the 
testimony of the late Dean Lutkin 
of Northwestern University: “These 
justly famous tunes are marked by 
devotional earnestness and_ great 
dignity. Some seem to have been 
hewn from solid rock, so strong and 
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massive are they, while others are 
of a more intimate and appealing 
nature. . . . For them to become 
popular is simply a matter of thor- 
ough familiarity.”* Dr. Richard R. 
Terry has this to say: “Our English 
hymns are poor enough. Only the 
Lutheran Church has a mass of 
really magnificent hymns.” 

The Lutheran chorales usually 
have simple melodies, often pro- 
ceeding by step-wise fashion. This 
makes them very suitable for chil- 
dren. (Note “A Mighty Fortress,” 
“The Morning Star Upon Us 
Gleams,” and ‘Praise to the Lord 
the Almighty.”) The tempo of the 
Lutheran chorales and hymns varies, 
but a draggingly slow tempo is in- 
correct for any of them, and will 
ruin the otherwise exalted character 
of the music. Opposition to the 
chorale because of lifeless playing 
and poor tempo is an unfair cause 
for its rejection. (Many favor the 
original rhythmic versions of the 
chorales, thinking that these ver- 
sions have more vital feeling to 
them, and believe that our use of 
versions with even rhythm through- 
out tends to make the chorale un- 

“The Musical Heritage of the 
Church,” No. 3, Valparaiso, Ind., p. 70 

*Tbid., p. 30 


interesting. This point should be 
given some special study.) The har- 
monies of the chorale are clear and 
positive. 

O. C. Ruprecht lists these char- 
acteristics of the chorale: Its basis 
in the Word of God; cheerful self- 
denial, not asceticism; no extreme 
emotionalism; subjective, but not 
subjectivism; outstanding musical 
merit; suitability for children.* Of 
their own music one. Reformed 
Church writer says: “The rollicking 
melody of ‘When the Roll Is Called 
Up Yonder, I'll Be There’ with its 
powerful appeal to the ankle 
muscles, runs serious risk of failing 
to suggest that solemn occasion to 
which the words refer.’”* And an- 
other writer speaking of a certain 
tune says: “This tune certainly 
praises the Lord ‘with gladness.’ It 
is, in fact, ‘bright and hearty’ but 
there is a jauntiness about it which 
makes the reverent-minded man feel 
that it is not the type of gladness 
with which he would wish to ‘come 
before His presence.’ ’” 

This light character is often es- 
pecially true of the so-called “‘gos- 
pel,” “evangelistic,” and “sing- 
spiration” songs. Rather than en- 
hance and glorify the words, the 
music detracts by calling attention 
to itself. While it may warm the 
feet and tickle the ears, it fails to 
warm the heart. Then too, these 
melodies often take odd and _ fre- 
quent skips which make them difh- 
cult for children to sing. The weak 
sentimentality characteristic of the 

*Tbid., p. 16 ft 

‘Ibid., p. 67 

*‘Thid., p. 46 
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harmony of these hymns is caused 
by chromaticisms and many parallel 
thirds and sixths similar to so-called 
“barber-shop” harmony. According 
to Sidney Nicholson (of Reformed 
Church background): “The sickly 
chromaticism and weak sentimen- 
tality to be found in so many of 
the compositions of the Victorian 
Church musicians is largely to be 


attributed to the influence of these 
composers (Spohr and Gounod).’”” 
We have a great heritage of 
chorales and hymns in the Lutheran 
Church. Let us be sure to learn to 
appreciate and use this great heri- 
tage. The Sunday school is a proper 
place for training toward this end. 


*Ibid., p. 68 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 
The account of the hymn, O God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
by Mrs. N. GC. Renslo, on page 22 of this issue is presented 
with the thought and hope that many Sunday schools will 
want to make this wonderful hymn their January hymn and 
will take the time to teach it to their pupils. Similar accounts 
of other hymns will appear in later issues. 


ON THE WAY 
The teacher’s helps for On the Way by Pastor Alvin N. 
Rogness which appeared month by month last year in THE 
LUTHERAN TEACHER, have now been assembled into a mime- 
ographed booklet which is available at the Education Office, 
421 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, without charge. 


BIBLE STORYTIME 

Some time ago mention was made of the nursery class 
course recently published by the American Lutheran Church. 
Since that time some things have been added. In addition to 
the Pupil’s Picture Packet and the Teacher’s Guide men- 
tioned at that time, three Bible Storytime records designed 
to go with the course are now available. They sell for $1.25 
apiece plus 25c for postage and handling. Order by number— 


one, two or three. 


Also recently a Parent’s Guide for Bible Storytime has been 
published. It consists of a set of four booklets, each one 
covering a three-month period. The complete set sells for 
eighty cents. The purpose of the guide is to encourage and 
help the parents and the teachers to work together in the 


teaching of the children. 


Both the Bible Storytime Records and the Parent’s Guide 
are available at Augsburg Publishing House. 


ANUARY is inventory time. In 

the extension offices of Luther- 
an Sunday School at Home in Mon- 
tana and Saskatchewan the staffs 
have been counting supplies, includ- 
ing thousands of home study lesson 
folders. But they have also been 
counting pupils. 

The inventory of pupils has re- 
vealed that during 1951 2,513 chil- 
dren were enrolled in Sunday school 
courses by correspondence. 1,061 of 
these received their lessons through 
the mail from Outlook, Saskatch- 
ewan, where Edith Vinge and Gud- 
run Tasted are in charge of the dis- 
tribution and correction. In Great 
Falls, Montana, Marie Lien and 
Lila Olson sent out material to 
1,452 individuals and received com- 
pleted lessons back again. 

The Canadian enrollment was dis- 
tributed among the four western 
provinces of British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 
In the United States pupils were 
found in twenty-one states. 


Inventory of Pupils 


Bos LEE 


North Dakota had almost five 
hundred enrollments—494 to be ex- 
act. Among the other states the rec- 
ord showed representations as fol- 
lows: South Dakota 348, Montana 
277, Minnesota 213, Wisconsin 34, 
and Iowa 17. A few pupils were also 
in each of Idaho, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, California, New 
York, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Texas, Arkansas, Arizona, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kansas and New Jersey. 

During last year enrollments were 
on hand for the first time from 
Alaska. Soon it is expected that a 
substation in Fairbanks will serve 
increasing numbers of families di- 
rectly. Two children are studying 
Sunday School at Home lessons in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Interesting also was the inven- 
tory of enrollments by church affili- 
ation. The Great Falls office served 
1,121 Lutherans, including 1,018 
with ELC background. In Canada 
774 Lutherans were served, includ- 
ing 646 from the ELC. However, 


io. 


almost all other Lutheran synods 
were listed in both countries. 

307 pupils had no church to claim 
for their affiliation. However, de- 
nominations and sects to which 
other families belonged included 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Mor- 
mon, Community, Christian, Mis- 
sion Covenant, United Church of 
Canada, Anglican, Mennonite, Naz- 
arene, Pentecostal, Church of God, 
Full Gospel Church, Church of 
Christ, and Greek Orthodox. 
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January is inventory time. Before 
we would have any right to feel 
proud of the growth and expansion 
of Sunday School at Home, we 
would have to include all those 
families still not reached. There 
are many thousands who still do 
not have access to any local church 
school. If enough Christian friends, 
relatives, and neighbors would seek 
them out and tell them that Sunday 
school is available now by mail— 
no matter where they are—perhaps 
they can be counted next year at 
inventory time! 


Sunday Morning With 
Second Graders 


O WHEN they had dined, Jesus 

saith to Simon Peter, Simon, 

son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 

than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 

Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 

He saith unto him, Feed my lambs” 
(John 21:15). 

Do we, who have been chosen to 
teach, remember this command as 
we meet with our classes on Sunday 
morning? We have been chosen to 
“feed” these little ones with the 
“sincere milk’? of the Word; to 
teach them the gospel message of 
salvation. This is truly a great chal- 
lenge and a blessed privilege for 
us to lead them to know their loving 
Savior. Those precious minutes on 
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a Sunday morning must be used to 
the best advantage as we realize the 
great task that lies before us. 

As we realize the minimum of 
time and the tremendous task be- 
fore us, we are constantly seeking 
helpful suggestions, interesting ma- 
terials, and improved methods with 
which to do our Sunday school teach- 
ing. I would like to share with you 
some of my personal Sunday school 
experiences and ideas with a hope 
that through them, you may get an 
idea which will make your work 
with “God’s lambs” more effective 
and _ pleasant. 

As I prepare my lessons from 
week to week, I realize how inade- 
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quate are my own abilities in this 
spiritual work, Although my ma- 
terials may be well selected and in- 
teresting, they may fall short of the 
goal for which they were intended. 
Without the help of the Holy Spirit, 
even story telling becomes ineffec- 
tive. Because the help of the Holy 
Spirit is of first importance in my 
Sunday school teaching, I shall men- 
tion it first in this article. 

My work cannot be done without 
the help of the Holy Spirit. There- 
fore my class and I have made 
prayer a cooperative matter. Each 
week their assignment sheet carries 
a list of prayer suggestions. Among 
them is a prayer for their teacher as 
well as a request for guidance from 
the Holy Spirit that our hearts will 
be ready to receive His Word. Our 
class period is opened with prayer 
by one of the children. Generally, 
before the children volunteer for 
prayer, we talk about the things 
for which we need to pray; this 
directs their prayer, yet gives them 
the experience of doing it in their 
own simple and sincere way. They 
are constantly reminded that I can- 


not teach the Word and they can- 
not understand the Word without 
the help of the Holy Spirit. If there 
is a delay in the opening of our 
class work, they are quick to remind 
me that we need to pray. 


Then we are ready for our lesson. 
The methods and activities used to 
present it vary from time to time. 
I shall try to mention briefly a few 
of these and the lessons in which 
they were used. On Sunday, the 
lesson for the following week is 
presented. During the week, this 
lesson is studied by the children 
and the assignment completed. This 
gives the background and explana- 
tion of the memory work before 
the child is asked to memonize. He 
retains better that which he under- 
stands. Any written work or activity 
which is assigned for the following 
week is based upon the lesson pre- 
sented that Sunday. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, the lesson studied is 
presented for review by one of the 
students in the class. It may be 
done by flannelgraph, story telling, 
dramatization, or question-answer 
method. 

In Lesson 6, “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” I found the flannel- 
graph an_ interesting medium for 
presentation. Two large pieces of 
brown flannel were cut to represent 
the two tables of stone.. The com- 
mandments were typed separately 
and mounted on colored construc- 
tion paper. After telling the Bible 
story of Moses receiving the com- 
mandments of God, we examined 
the commandments briefly as to 
their content. The first three were 
placed on the first table of stone 
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and the emphasis made that these 
referred to our relationship to God. 
The last seven were placed on the 
second table of stone and the lesson 
taught that these referred to our 
relationship to man. As review work 
on following Sundays, the children 
were given these commandments 
and they placed them, according to 
content, on the proper tables of 
stone. 

Lesson 18, “Jesus Goes to God’s 
House,” lent itself well to drama- 
tization. After the presentation by 
storytelling, the children were asked 
to think about it briefly to see 
which of the characters they would 
like to portray. The players were 
then ‘selected and the story became 
alive to them. Some hesitated as to 
what Jesus would say when He 
talked with the great teachers, but 
we made it an excellent opportunity 
to review the Bible verses learned 
in previous lessons. 

“My Home” in Lesson 28 was a 
real opportunity. Not only did the 
children have a chance to really 
examine their lives, but the parents 
were given an opportunity to think 
of their relationship in maintaining 
a Christian home. At the close of 
the period each child was given an 
opportunity to tell one thing about 
his home that made it a good Chris- 
tian home. Then each child was 
given a sheet of paper with a picture 
of a home and these words below it: 
“My home is Christian because’: 
The parents were to help list the 
qualities about their living thas 
made their home a Christian one. 
The results were most interesting. 


As an outgrowth of the Bible 


stories, some very interesting bulle- 
tin board material was made. In- 
dividual children illustrated stories 
and gave names to their stories: 
Elijah calling down the fire from 
heaven, entitled ‘“The Lord, He is 
God”; a series of illustrations called 
“Things That I Am Thankful for 
That God Made”; and a cut-out 
illustration of the Christmas story. 
Almost each week some youngster 
contributed for the bulletin board 
display. This was not directed ac- 
tivity, but could easily have been 
done in that way. Each contribution 
was displayed, no matter how crude 
the expression might be. The im- 
portant thing in my mind was that 
that lesson become something real in 
the life of that child. 

God has richly blessed my work 
with Sunday school children and I 
find each Sunday a wonderful op- 
portunity to show my love for Him 
as I tell of that love to boys and 
girls who are equally eager to learn 
about Him. 

Estelle Griffen is a first grade teacher 
in the public schools in Billings, Mon- 
tana, and a faithful worker in our 
church there. 


Leal 


> Oe will find helps for the next 
group of lessons in Ten Studies 
in Prayer, your teacher training 
course for this fall. These studies 
will enrich your background so you 
have a deeper and fuller conception 
of prayer. Think of the Lord’s 
Prayer as an outline for your own 
prayer. 

I hope the parents are still visit- 
ing your class. Keep encouraging 
them to visit. 

Helps such as these cannot in- 
clude every detail of each lesson. 
For one lesson I may give sugges- 
tions for your introduction; for an- 
other, for learning the Bible verse, 
or the song, or suggestions for your 
own devotional need. The ideas for 
the assignment sheet are suggestions. 
You will make them personal by 
telling something special you want 
the parents to know about. Do you 
find these suggestions helpful? Let 
us know if there are ways we can 
make them of more help. 


Lesson 22 
Show the children pictures of 
people praying. Have your pictures 


Helps for First 
Grade Teachers 


VEE JOHNSON 


mounted attractively. Refer to the 
pictures on pages 35 and gg, using 
them to review the lessons. Have the 
children tell you some of the prayers 
they pray: at night, at the table, 
and at special prayer. 

In today’s lesson Jesus is speaking 
to the people again. Turn to the 
picture on page 49. Lead the chil- 
dren to notice that it is an outdoor 
scene. Suggest that the men at the 
left are Jesus’ disciples. Have them 
say the word “disciple.” Explain 
that a disciple is a learner. You 
might introduce the story as follows: 
“One day Jesus was talking to many 
people. His twelve disciples sat very 
near to Him. The disciples said, 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.’ Then 
Jesus spoke about prayer. He told 
them that prayer was talking to 
God. They should not just say words 
for other people to hear. Through 
prayer we may ask for His help. We 
shouldn’t say the same words over 
and over again as though they had 
no meaning. He wants us to think 
what the words mean. Then Jesus 
said, ‘Pray in this manner.’ ” 

At this point the teacher should 
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reverently pray the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then have the children bow their 
heads to pray it. 

Talk about the prayer. Have the 
children see that it begins and ends 
with the thought of God; that it 
praises God, asks help in daily liv- 
ing, asks forgiveness of sins, and 
includes a prayer for help in keep- 
ing us from wrong. Help them to 
see that we should pray at home 
and in church; that we should pray 
alone and with others. 

Reread the prayer that the group 
formed together if this was done for 
Lesson 17. Ask what prayers they 
have added to their prayer booklets. 
If the Lord’s Prayer was not in- 
cluded give each one a copy to 
paste in his booklet. 

Have prepared an assignment 
sheet to give to children who do 
not know the Lord’s Prayer. Close 
with a prayer song familiar to the 
children. 


Lesson 24 

If possible, have a colored picture 
for the story of Jesus healing the 
ten lepers. A good source is the 
set of New ‘Testament Picture 
Charts. These pictures are of ex- 
cellent size and color. Look through 
the rolls of pictures you have in 
your church and mark in your book 
the lessons for which there are pic- 
tures. If you have none, you may 
purchase them at Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. The set of Old Testa- 
ment pictures costs $6.00; the New 
Testament one, $5.00. 

Use the Lord’s Prayer for your 
opening prayer this Sunday. Praise 


those who have learned it all. En- 
courage the others to keep on learn- 
ing. 

Follow the procedure given in 
the Teacher’s Manual. Lead into 
the story by telling that Jesus not 
only taught the people but that 
He helped those who were sick. 
After the story talk about times 
when we should say “Thank you” 
to God. At this time or later in the 
lesson, suggest that each child think 
of something he would like to thank 
God for. Let each one pray his 
prayer. 

The picture on page 53 will re- 
quire some explanation. ‘These hap- 
py lepers are not the ones of our 
Bible story. This is a picture of 
the lepers of our time, who live 
in a country far away. They look 
happy because doctors and nurses 
who love God have been helping 
them. Show also the picture roll 
picture of the lepers in the story. 

The song today is difficult. Use 
several periods to teach it. Sing 
it all through once. Explain that 
“mirth’’ means gladness; ‘‘em- 
braced,” that Jesus put His arms 
around them. This song tells several 
things Jesus did for little children. 
Have them listen to the song to 
be able to tell what they are. Print 
them on the blackboard or on a 
large sheet of paper as they make 
the suggestions. What does this song 
suggest we do? Yes, to give thanks 
to Him. This will help the children 
understand the song as well as learn 
it. Then continue teaching it a 
phrase at a time. Have the children 
sing the phrases back to you, then 
the whole song. You might have 
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Psalm 136:1, the Bible verse, on an 
assignment sheet. 

If you have additional time, you 
might say, “God gave us so many 
things for which to be thankful. 
What are some of them?” Let them 
tell you. Then suggest they draw 
a picture of someone or something 
for which they are thankful. 


Lesson 25 

Our aim in this lesson is to instill 
love for God’s house. We should al- 
ways remember the aim of our lesson. 
After class think back and see if 
you accomplished your purpose. It 
is always a good idea to check again 
or evaluate your last lesson to see 
what you and the children did 
learn. 

Tell the story as given in your 
manual, page xlix. Then have the 
children look at the picture on page 
55. Have someone tell what part 
of the story the picture tells. Ask 
“What did Jesus call the temple?” 
Once Jesus told the people that 
God said, “My house is a house of 
prayer.” Discuss what this means. 
Teach the Bible verse. 

Ask the children what they do 


when they go to church. As they 
discuss this, help them include these 
things: praying, listening, being 
quiet and reverent. Suggest the idea 
of bowing our heads in prayer when 
we first enter the church for wor- 
ship. 

Let the children tell what their 
church looks like. After they have 
described it, let them draw it. In- 
stead of drawing, if your church 
office has a picture of your church 
on a folder, secure enough for your 
group. Let the children mount them 
to take home. Or, you might have 
taken a picture of your church or 
of your class in front of the church, 
and have it to give to the children 
at this time. Title the drawing or 
mounted picture “My Church.” 

Your assignment sheet may sug- 
gest reading the story, help in 
learning the Bible verse, and talk- 
ing about your church. 


Lesson 26 

Before class reread Genesis 28:10- 
22 for your own study. 

Collect magazine pictures that 
show some of the times and situa- 
tions in a child’s life in which 
God is with him. They might be 
of children at a picnic, going for 
a ride, going to church, sleeping, 
and playing. Find one of a child 
praying if possible. If you are going 
to use the pictures on a flannel- 
board, prepare them with flannel on 
the back. 

Review the story and Bible verse 
for last Sunday. ‘Then introduce 
the story for today using the Bible 
verse to suggest the idea that it is 
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good for us to be alone with God. 
Say to them, “Today I will tell you 
a story of a boy who was alone with 
God.” Tell the story as given on 
page 56. Have the children turn 
to the picture on page 57. Ask such 
questions as these: What is this boy 
doing? Is he alone? Who is with 
him? Then use the pictures you 
have collected. Put up the titles 
“God is with us” and “God is with 
me” on opposite sides of bulletin 
board or flannelboard. Let the chil- 
dren help you decide where the pic- 
tures should be placed. Pictures of 
groups will be placed under the 
title “God is with us’; pictures of 
individuals, under “God is with 
me.” If you prefer, paste the pic- 
tures On wrapping paper or oak 
tag. Let each child have a turn to 
choose a picture and tell its story. 
They are used to doing this in 
public school. Help any one who 
has trouble. 

End the period by showing the 
picture of the child praying. After 
its story has been told, remind the 
children that it is good to be alone 
with God, that He is our Friend 
and is always near. The song might 
be used as a closing group prayer. 


Lesson 28 

Ask how many of the children 
remembered to pray at home. Take 
time to discuss and review the Bible 
verse for last Sunday. Also use the 
verses on prayer learned in Lessons 
24, 22, and 15. Then have the chil- 
dren turn to the picture on page 61. 
Choose someone to tell about the 
picture. Let others tell what they 


see. You will use much care in 
teaching the verse and lesson for 
today. It is symbolic and will be- 
hard for children at this age level 
to understand. Keep it simple. Be 
sure the aim of the lesson “develop- 
ing a desire to be useful” is under- 
stood. It would be easy for the chil- 
dren to think they had learned 
about trees today. Use the sugges- 
tions for discussion as given in the 
manual. You could use the Bible 
verse “Do Good” instead of the 
one given. 

After the story let the children 
tell how they could “do good.” 
Look through your file of old Sun- 
day school papers, Little Folks, to 
find stories of children doing some- 
thing for others. Tell one or two 
to your class. 

If you have time, motivate the 
children to want to draw a picture 
of themselves or someone else doing 
good for another. Distribute and 
explain the assignment sheets. They 
could be something like this: ““We 
studied Lesson 28 today. We have 
asked your child to make a special 
effort to be kind and helpful. Will 
you encourage and praise him in 
this effort? Thank you.” 


Jiro San in the Land 
of the Rising Sun 


NE morning before the sun 

had yet risen, young Jiro San 
lay between his thick quilts on the 
straw mat floor, thinking. ‘Today 
was New Year’s Day—the most cele- 
brated of all holidays in Japan. And 
today he could say he was ten years 
old, for in Japan all boys and girls 
count their ages from the begin- 
ning of each new year. 

Many preparations had _ been 
made for the holiday. Yesterday and 
the day before and the days before 
that, Mother had seen that the 
house was made spick and span, for 
cleanliness would please the gods. 
The brooms hung in the corner, 
bound with red and white string 
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so the gods of Good Luck would 
not be scared away by any bustle. 

The outside of the house had 
been decorated just like the houses 
of his friends. Hung above the front 
door were an orange, fern leaves, 
and a small bent lobster, all tied 
together. These meant good wishes 
for a long and prosperous life. Since 
the lobster’s back is bent even when 
it is young, it would remind Jiro’s 
grandmother that even though her 
life be old, her spirit may be young. 

But of more interest to Jiro as 
he lay, half dreaming, was the food 
prepared for the holiday. For fish 
they would have carp, because the 
carp is known for its energy and 
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its determination to leap waterfalls 
and overcome obstacles. With it 
would be served radish pickle and 
seaweed, as these are associated with 
happiness. Rice is a part of most 
every meal, and for New Year’s it 
is pounded into flat, round cakes 
called omochi, and used in soup. 
The lotus plant is a sacred flower 
of Buddhism, so its roots would 
be eaten today, too. They would 
drink otoso, which possesses power 
to keep them from becoming ill. 

Today they would have all these 
good things to eat and drink, and 
besides, Jiro San and his friends 
could fly their new kites. And they 
might play Shuttlecock and Battle- 
dore, using wooden paddles and 
shuttlecocks, with their sisters. Jiro’s 
sister Tokyo San had a beautiful 
new red kimono this year, and she 
had waited patiently many weeks 
for today to come so she could wear 
it. 

Dad and mother, just as in other 
years, would go out to make short 
calls on many, many friends, and 
friends would stop by to see them. 
Some would exchange presents, just 
as some other folks do at Christmas 
time. 


As Jiro San lay there, all “comfy” 
and warm inside those warm quilts, 
he speculated that the New Year's 
holiday had really been worth wait- 
ing for. Today and tomorrow and 
for several more days there would 
be no school, and finally on the 
seventh day, they would take the 
decorations down from the front of 
the house and burn them, They be- 
lieved that burning these decora- 


tions would make the family pure. 

What would tomorrow really 
bring to Jiro San? Would he keep 
on thinking that certain foods and 
drinks and decorations would keep 
him well and happy and give him 
all the needs for his life? Or, will 
he come to the new Sunday school 
and services to which he has already 
been invited? For there he may 
learn that it is God who sees we 
have enough food to eat, clothing 
to wear, and a house in which to 
live. And far more than that, you 
and I want Jiro San to know that 
Jesus has died for him too. Just 
like the rest of us, Jiro San needs 
to learn that he is a sinner, and 
needs to confess his sins and ask 
for forgiveness. Then he will know 
that doing things like burning New 
Year’s decorations cannot make him 
pure, but that his sins have already 
been washed away by the blood of 
Jesus. 

As you give your money to mis- 
sions and think about boys and girls 
like Jiro San, pray often that they 
will come to church to learn about 
Jesus, and that they will believe He 
is their wonderful Savior, too. 


One in a Series 


Buried Treasure 


Rogpert H. Boyp 


TREASURE hidden in a 

field! What would you do if 
you found such a treasure? Jesus 
told a parable about a man who 
found a treasure hidden in a field, 
and then sold all he had to buy 
that field, so he could claim it 
(Matthew 13:44). 

A little over two decades ago in 
the spring of 1928 a Syrian peasant 
found a treasure while plowing his 
Jand near the northern end of the 
Syrian coast directly opposite the 
eastern tip of the island of Cyprus. 
Suddenly his plow struck a hard 
object. Stopping to remove what he 
thought was a big rock, he found a 
stone slab. Under the slab he found 
some objects of gold. The slab was 
part of the roof of an ancient sep- 
ulchre. 

News of the find soon came to 
the attention of the police who 


notified the Department of Antiq- ' 


uities in Beirut, Syria. All such 
finds by law must thus be reported 
in order that proper investigations 
can be made. Preliminary diggings 
were made through a series of ex- 
ploratory shafts which revealed 


that the mound where the peasant 
had done his plowing was the grave 
of five cities, lying one on top of 
the other. The lowest one, of 
course, was the most ancient and 
represented a_ civilization which 
flourished in the fifth millennium 
B.C. 

As a result of these preliminary 
diggings, systematic excavation was 
begun the following year by the 
French under the directorship of 
Claude F. A. Schaeffer not only on 
the deserted mound, known as Ras 
Shamrah, but also at a little cove to 
the northwest, known as Minet el- 
Beida or “Whiteport” from the 
white chalk cliffs that border it. 
The French excavations indicated 
that this cove was the harbor of an 
ancient and prosperous city which 
had plied its trade there some three 
thousand years before. The remains 
of the city itself were found in the 
area around Ras Shamrah. 

The name of the city was Ugarit, 
a city nowhere mentioned in the 
Bible; for it had already ceased to 
exist by the time the Hebrews en- 
tered Palestine. But it is a city 
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mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, 
in the famous Tel el-Amarna let- 
ters; and in Hittite documents.’ 
During the time when the patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
lived, it was a flourishing city, car- 
rying on an active commerce with 
Egypt. This was in the early part of 
the second millennium s.c. That 
Egyptian influence was strong at this 
time is indicated by the fact that a 
statue of the wife of one of the 
pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty 


*See Lutheran Teacher, March 1948, 
pp. 16f. The Tel el-Amarna letters are 
a quantity of clay tablets from the 
15th century B.C., containing the cor- 
respondence of vassal princes in Syria 
and Palestine with their overlord, the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. In these letters oc- 
curs the first epigraphic reference to 
Jerusalem. 

*The Hittites were the founders of a 
great Oriental empire that flourished 
in Asia Minor in the second millennium 
B.c. Their influence extended as far 
south as Palestine. They are often men- 
tioned in the Bible. Abraham _pur- 
chased the cave of Machpelah from a 
Hittite (Gen. 26:34). The husband of 
Bathsheba, whom David illicitly mar- 
ried, was Uriah the Hittite (II Sam. 
11:2-27). The first Hittite inscriptions 
were found in 1871. The first excava- 
tions of their capital city at Boghas- 
Keui in Asia Minor were begun in 
1906. Today we know a great deal 
about this ancient people as a result 
of archaeological excavations. 


in Egypt (ca. 2000-1780 B.C.) was 
found among the ruins at Ras 
Shamrah, also two sphinxes sent by 
Pharaoh Amenemhet III. In_ the 
fourteenth century Ugarit was al- 
most destroyed by an earthquake 
but revived again, prospering un- 
der the dominance of the Hittites 
and later under the Egyptians 
again, when Rameses II was ruler 
(1299-1232 B.c.).2 About this time 
Ugarit suffered an invasion of 
Aegean sea people and ceased to 
exist. These sea people are thought 
to have been the Philistines, who 
later settled along the coast of Pal- 
estine, and established the city 
states that became so prominent in 
the time of the Judges and the 
early kingdom under Saul and Da- 
vid. Thus by the time the Israelites 
entered Palestine Ugarit was no 
more. That is why it is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

Dust and debris covered over the 
ruins of this once important city, 
until all that remained was the 
mound, known as Ras Shamrah. 
Not until some three thousand 
years later did this ancient city 
again come into the lime light, 
when a peasant’s plow struck the 
roof of an ancient sepulchre, and 
started the series of excavations 
which have thrown new light on 
social and religious conditions in 


*There are many scholars who think 
that this Rameses was the Pharaoh 
under whom the exodus took place. 
One of the store cities which the He- 
brews built in Egypt (Ex. 1:11) is ap- 
parently named after him. In Pithom, 
the other store city, stones have been 
found bearing the name of Rameses II. 
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Biblical lands in the pre-Mosaic pe- 
riod, 

What is so valuable about the 
discovery of a city that is not even 
mentioned in the Bible? What 
light has it been able to throw up- 
on the Biblical record? If only pot- 
tery and ancient objects of art had 
been found in the ruins of Ugarit, 
the discovery would not have been 
so important from a Biblical stand- 
point. But the most valuable dis- 
covery made here was a library of 
clay tablets found in the ruins of 
an ancient school, situated between 
the city’s two great temples, one 
dedicated to Dagon the other to 
Baal. Both these Canaanite gods 
are mentioned frequently in the 
Old Testament. The tablets were 
written in a cuneiform alphabet of 
thirty signs, the earliest known al- 
phabet written with wedge-shaped 
signs. 

When the tablets were found, no 
one knew what language they rep- 
resented. But due to the brilliant 
deductions of a German professor, 
Hans Bauer of the University of 
Halle, and the French scholars, E. 
Dhorme and C. Virolleaud, the al- 
phabet was deciphered within a 
comparatively short time. The lan- 
guage proved to be a Canaanite 
dialect, resembling Biblical Hebrew 
and Phoenician. Now even a gram- 
mar of the Ugaritic language (as 
it is called) has been prepared by 
an American scholar, Cyrus Gor- 
don of Dropsie College in Philadel- 
phia. 

The outstanding feature of the 
material recorded on many of these 
clay tablets is the religious and 


ritualistic subject matter. It consists 
of mythological poems concerning 
Canaanite gods and heroes. 
Through these poems we are given 
first-hand information about the 
Canaanite religion that the He- 
brews encountered and in many 
cases succumbed to, when they en- 
tered Palestine. Prior to the discov- 
ery of Ugarit our literary sources 
for Canaanite religion were mea- 
ger. They included Greek writers, 
some of whom were Syrians, like 
Philo of Byblus and Lucian of Sa- 
mosata; but they were late and 
often somewhat vague. The same is 
true of references in the Old Testa- 
ment. Now through a study of 
these Ugaritic texts we are better 
able to understand allusions to cer- 
tain Canaanite customs and _ reli- 
gious beliefs, which the prophets 
from Amos through Jeremiah de- 
nounce. In our next article we will 
mention some of these customs and 
beliefs. 

Besides giving information about 
Canaanite religion, the clay tablets 
from Ugarit also help us better 
understand the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry. There are striking 
correspondences in vocabulary, 
thought, meter, and literary form 
between these ancient poems and 
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the books of Job, Psalms, and 
Proverbs. They have been of aid 
and will continue to be of aid in 
suggesting the meaning of certain 
obscure references in the Bible. 
Their discovery already has con- 
tributed to a better understanding 
of many Hebrew words, and will 
accordingly be of aid toward a more 


exact translation of some verses in 
the Old Testament. 

The discoveries at this long-forgot- 
ten city on the north Syrian coast 
have thus helped to clarify in many 
ways the history, literature, and in- 
dividuality of ancient Israel, even 
though the city itself is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. 


O God, Our Help in Ages Past 


AN Is Frail and God Is Eter- 
nal.”’ This was the title given 
this hymn when it was first pub- 
lished, over two hundred years ago. 
It was written by Isaac Watts and 
is the best known and most univer- 
sally used of all the 600 hymns 
written by this gifted composer. 
Psalm go was the source of inspira- 
tion for the composer in writing 
this hymn, and, like the Psalm, it 
is majestic, serene, deep-moving and 
truly a hymn of faith, one of the 
world’s supreme expressions of 
beauty and religion. “It swells like 
the ocean; it sobs out the grief of 
centuries,” says Professor Warming- 
ham. Psalm go, especially verses 1, 
2, 4, 12, and 17, may be used to- 
gether with this hymn as an effec- 
tive devotional exercise. Two peo- 
ple might share this “exercise” —one 
reading the verses from the Psalm 
and the other singing the hymn 
stanza suited to each verse. 
This hymn is a favorite, not only 
for formal worship services in 
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church, but also for use on. national 
and special occasions. It was sung 
at the thanksgiving service for peace 
after the first world war, and at 
the funeral of the Unknown Soldier 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The composer, Isaac Watts, was 
a well-educated man. He preached 
his first sermon when he was twenty- 
four years old. He was given the 
degree of Doctor of Theology by the 
University of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land. He was the first outstanding 
English hymn writer and has been 
called the “father of English hym- 
nody.”’ All of his hymns are Biblical 
and churchly. Eighteen of them 
are included in the Lutheran Hym- 
nary. 

The melody for O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past was written by Wil- 
liam Croft, organist at St. Anne’s, 
and later organist of Chapel Royal 
and Westminster Abbey. 


Mrs. Renslo is the wife of Pastor N. 
C. Renslo, instructor at Texas Luther- 
an College, Seguin, Texas, 


One in a Series 


The Holy Spirit 


CLAYTON C. ENGAN 


HE first work of the Holy Spirit 

in man is to awaken him out 
of his sleep. It is a very deep sleep: 
the sleep of sin, the sleep of death, 
the sleep which spells absence from 
God. 

I remember an incident from 
early childhood which has often 
come into mind. It became neces- 
sary for my father to awaken me 
at 4:30 one crisp September morn- 
ing and take me along with him 
when he went to help with the 
neighborhood threshing. It was a 
hard experience to be aroused so 
early from sleep. I can remember 
it as almost painful. Because I was 
in a very deep sleep. Also: looking 
at it from his side, he had a difficult 
time to awaken me. He had to pick 
me up bodily to rouse me. And 
then I wouldn’t stay awake; he 
had to keep me awake. I wanted to 
stay awake because I wanted to go 
along. I had looked forward to the 
experience. But of my own self I 
would never have made it. 

It is like that with respect to the 
Holy Spirit’s activity with us. By 
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ourselves we will never awake out 
of the sleep of death. y 
Spirit must come with His gracious 
call. He must rouse us from our 
sleep.\The ability to be roused will 
never be found in the unconverted 
sinner himself. Not even the will 
to awake. Both of these must come 
through the activity of the Holy 
Spirit upon us. 

This activity of the Holy Spirit 
upon us is referred to in the Church 
as The Call \Chrough The Call, the 
Holy Spirit brings to man the mes- 
sage of salvation in Christ. In The 
Call the sinner is told: “Come, for 
all things are now ready” (Luke 
14:17). The Holy Spirit tells us 
that Christ has died for our sins 
and that they are blotted out and 
forgiven. Whosoever cometh, there- 
fore, the Lord will in no wise cast 
out. Heaven is open; and free. 
‘There is access for everyone, even 
the worst of sinners. Yea, especially 
for the worst of sinners. Man need 
no longer live in abject fear of 
God, the Spirit tells us, because 
“we have an advocate with the 


\ 
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Father,, Jesus, Christ the righteous, 
and He\is the\propitiation for our 
SINS sey John 1:1b, 2a). 

You will remember our discussion 
of the forgiveness of sins. This is 
the key lesson which the Holy Spirit 
must teach us. He must make us 


aware of the fact that God loves us. 


God has always loved us: but people 


have not always believed that. Men 
have been afraid of God; not all 
men have‘loved God. Fear will not 
inspire love. An awareness of love 
toward men will inspire love in the 
hearts of men. That is why the 
Holy Spirit employs the Gospel 
when he calls men to repentance. 
He tells them how good God has 
been to them. And then he urges 
them to repent and take up their 
abode with this gracious and loving 
Father-God. Man, as we have been 
taught in our Catechism, is saved, 
not by the law, but by the Gospel. 
There is nothing in the law which 
can save us; there ts that in the 
Gospel which can. And it is pre- 
cisely this: that God, in Christ, 
has forgiven all our sin. 

This is that pronouncement which 
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the unregenerate heart will not, of 
itself, receive. Unenlightened men. 
are-naturally-steeped-in Law; they 
have no comprehension whatsoever 
of the Gospel. Even the Gentiles 
“which have not the law,’ when 
they “do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law . . . show forth 
the work of the law written in 
their hearts’ (Romans 2:14, 154). 
But a comparable statement can 
never be made with respect to the 
Gospel. So the Holy Spirit has a 


\dificult time with men. They want 


to be saved by the Law. When the 
Gospel comes to them, they even 
want to make that over into Law. 
All unregenerate persons unwitting- 
ly make the Gospel over into Law. 
They can understand that. Their 
“heart” can comprehend it; their 
subconscious can receive it\It_is so 
logical: eternal life in return for 
fulfilling certain conditions. The 
Gospel, on the other hand, is utterly 
illogical: eternal life as a free gift 
of grace. This is beyond their under- 
standing; they cannot receive it. 
“The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him” (I 
Cor. 2:14a). It is the Cross: again 
which causes men to stumble. ‘““The 
preaching of the Cross is to them 
that perish foolishness” (I Cor. 
1:18a). 

\__So then, the Holy Spirit does not 
come to a man and say: O un- 
regenerate man, fulfill now these 
conditions and the Lord will be 
gracious and forgive you so that 
you too can have eternal life. That 
is still Law. The Holy Spirit comes 
and says: /*‘Behold the Lamb of 


SS 
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God which taketh away the sin of 


.) the world” (John 1:29). “God sent 


not His Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved” (John 
3:17). “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions... I go to prepare 
a place for you... and will come 
again to receive you unto Myself” 
(John 14:2, 3). It is His task to make 
known “‘the mystery of the Gospel” 
(Eph. 6:19b), “which hath been 
hid from ages and from generations, 
but now is made manifest’? (Col. 
1:26), “which is Christ in you, the 
hope of glory” (Col. 1:27c). 

This is Gospel. And it is only the 
Gospel that saves. The simple his- 
torical statement of what God has 
done for me: that is the Gospel 
call to me. The Law is a statement 
of what man must do; the Gospel 
is a statement of what God has done. 
That is why the Gospel can save 
and the Law can not. It is sheer 
folly to try to save a man through 
the Law. Even the regenerate are 
unable to keep it. It is worse than 
folly to expect men to come into 
the Kingdom, repenting of their 
sin, through preaching and teach- 
ing which changes this saving Gos- 
pel into just another law. There 
must be no conditions attached 
whatsoever. Even the smallest con- 
dition turns the Gospel into Law. 
The Gospel does not offer the king- 
dom in view of the fulfillment of 
certain conditions, which, by God’s 
help, we will fulfill. No particular 
state or condition is required. The 
word of the Spirit is that salvation 
is free. And this is what draws men 
unto the Father. The Gospel is the 


preaching of consolation. It is not 
a statement of what we must do, 
either first, last, or at any time. 

When the Holy Spirit brings us 
this Gospel in the call, He does not 
present it with a black cloud hover- 
ing over it. He proclaims to all men 
an absolutely free grace, and a com- 
pletely, wholly unconditioned con- 
solation. The Spirit uses the Law 
too. But the Gospel with which He 
calls us is not a preaching of re- 
pentance or reproof. Rather it is 
“a preaching of consolation and a 
joyful message of reconciliation, 
which does not reprove and terrify, 
but comforts consciences against the 
terrors of the Law, points alone to 
the merit of Christ, and raises them 
up again by the lovely preaching 
of the grace and favor of God, ob- 
tained through Christ’s merit” 
(Epitome, Art. V; Trigl. Conc., p. 
803). 

Before the eyes of the sinner He 
holds the Cross of Christ to save 
him. The tablets of stone, it has 
been found, will only turn the sin- 
ner’s attention inward, unto him- 
self. The Cross will reveal a Savior, 
Who gave His life for the world. 
How hard it is for men to compre- 
hend the full meaning, the pure and 
true meaning, of the word of the 
angel to the shepherds! “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great 
joy . . . for unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Savior...” 
(Luke 2:10, 11). He has said, and 
continues to say through His Word 
and by His Spirit: “He that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out” 
(John 6:37b). This is the Gospel 
that saves. 


HOEVER would have thought 

we could get so much money 
for Bibles!”—David’s eyes gleamed 
with excitement as he spoke. 

“And if we had not started the 
project,” Charles added, “think of 
the Bibles Japan and Germany 
would never have received.” 

David and Charles were mem- 
bers of the eighth-grade weekday 
church school class of Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. For the past school year 
their class had been active in giving 
money for Bibles. Because of the 
impetus given by this group, other 
classes had adopted the project, and 
in June, when the boys spoke the 
above words, the fund stood at two 
hundred and sixty-six dollars. Now, 
two years later, David and Charles 
have greater cause for joy; for the 
boys and girls of the Pioneer Valley 
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I Was Going to Buy 
a Popsicle, butane 


How a group of 800 boys and girls 
who started out to give a nickel apiece 
gave more than $1,000 and are still 
giving—for Bibles for Germany and 


Japan. 


have given over one thousand dol- 
lars to provide Bibles for Japan and 
Germany. 

It all started in September, 1948, 
from an article written by Dr. 
Francis Carr Stifler, published in 
the May, 1948, issue of Missions 
Magazine. From this article, “As 
Hungry for a Book as for a Loaf 
of Bread,” facts of the Bible fam- 
ine were presented to David’s and 
Charles’ class. Grasping a vision of 
the world need, with one accord the 
group said, ““Why can’t we help?” 

They decided to have a money 
box in their classroom; donations 
were to be given from the sacrifice 
of luxuries or by special earnings, 
not begged from parents nor taken 
from the usual church contribution. 
Envisaging what other classes might 
add to the fund, they said tc the 
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teacher, “Tell other classes about 
the Bible famine, and our Bible 
box. Maybe they, too, would like 
to help.” 

From then on the project was 
like the proverbial snowball. Other 
classes did want to help; money 
boxes appeared in all the thirty-odd 
weekday religious education class- 
rooms of the Pioneer Valley. En- 
thusiasm reigned. Some sixty pupils 
made posters to be displayed in 
classrooms. Pointing out the world 
need, they called upon their fellow 
pupils to make sacrificial gifts to 
relieve it. As one high-school senior 
who was studying the life of the 
Apostle Paul declared, ‘““This is our 
Macedonian call.” 

Into the money boxes pennies, 
nickels and dimes were poured. Oc- 
casionally a dollar bill earned by 
shoveling snow or cleaning the yard 
was slipped in. Coins were diverted 
from ice cream, candy, gum and 
popsicles to the Bible-money boxes. 
Comic books, water pistols, hunt- 
ing knives and even movies were 
deemed unnecessary by youthful 
spenders who contemplated the Bi- 
ble shortage. Teachers became ac- 
customed to the remarks, “I was 
going to buy a popsicle, but then 
I thought of the Bible fund”; or 
“J had saved this money to buy a 
water pistol, but» I ‘don’t need it 
half as much as someone needs a 
Bible in Japan.” That children give 
generously and _ sacrificially when 
they recognize a need, the teachers 
of the Pioneer Valley can testify. 

Thus the Bible fund grew. From 
an original suggestion that eight 
hundred pupils might each con- 


tribute a nickel to achieve forty 
dollars, new goals have emerged. 
Each of these has been reached— 
and passed. Incoming classes have 
appropriated the project of their 
predecessors. And now, even the 
one-thousand-dollar goal has been 
reached and passed. 

Should the giving continue? Opin- 
ions have been aired and _ votes 
taken. The unanimous decision is, 
“Let’s keep on.” And one girl ex- 
pressed it this way, “What if we 
have reached our goal of a thou- 
sand dollars? The need in Japan is 
as great as ever.” 

Perhaps the future of our world 
is not so precarious after all—not 
when boys and girls like these take 
the situation in hand and do some- 
thing constructive about it. 


Dorotuy G. SWAIN 
in Bible Society Record 
September, 1951 


Thoughts From Here 
and There 


To a Sunday School Teacher 


(The Centennial of the Sunday 
School in Sweden is being observed by 
all church groups in that land this 
year. The following is translated from 
a recent issue of “Trosvittnet,” a Chris- 
tian periodical published in Sweden.) 


EAR FRIEND: How does it 

happen that you always con- 
tinue going to your Sunday school? 
It would surely be much easier to 
stay at home and let others take 
up your mantle. Since I learned to 
know you I realize that you do not 
stay at your task because you feel 
so well qualified for it. How often 
have you not told me exactly the 
opposite, that you feel depressed be- 
cause of your inadequacy. 

“Nor do you approach this duty 
because it was especially pleasant. 
Oh, I remember that you have told 
me of many pleasant hours in the 
Sunday school, but this did not 
constitute the motive for your work. 
Sometimes the burden became heavy. 
Your daily occupation required time 
and energy, and sometimes you were 
quite alone in bringing the divine 
message to the younger generation. 
Probably there were some who felt 
the call to come to your assistance, 
but not everyone would listen to 
the call. Some listened but did not 
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think seriously about the need of 
faithfulness. And so it might happen 
that you stood alone once again. 
But still you stayed on the job. At 
times it seems like a mystery. But 
perhaps I know your secret never- 
theless. 

“The other day I met a group 
of men and women. They were sing- 
ing. And between their songs they 
spoke about a holy calling. Their 
appearance seemed to tell me that 
they had seen a heavenly vision 
which had filled them with en- 
thusiasm and with awe. I stopped 
them for a moment to ask what 
calling they had chosen, but the 
answer I received was only this: 
It was not we who chose. 

“Now I know where they were 
going and why. I found the answer 
in a book they all carried, a won- 
derful book. This is what it said: 
‘The love of Christ constraineth 
us.’ Then I realized that this was 
also your secret, and I bowed my 
knees and gave thanks to God. 

“May He bless you in the con- 
straining power of His love.” 


EMEROY JOHNSON 


—Reprinted from the 
Church School Teacher, 
October, 1951 
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A Word to Parents 

“You bring your children to Sun- 
day school. Fine! That’s better than 
40 per cent of American parents do. 
But do you bring them with you 
to church worship? In Sunday school 
your children are taught that they 
are to worship and serve God. Now, 
a Sunday school class is not wor- 
ship; it is instruction. But sitting 
in the pew with you and with other 
people of all ages, at worship, your 
children actually are fulfilling the 
first duty of the Christian life. (And 
don’t offer the feeble excuse that 
your child cannot stand two con- 
secutive hours in the church; he 
can stand three to six hours each 
day in the public school, you 
know.) ” 

—From Trinity Lutheran 
Mason City, Iowa 


Sunday School Corner 

“The second Tuesday of each 
month was chosen by the teachers 
and officers of the Sunday school as 
the time for the regular monthly 
meeting. 

“The October meeting was held 
on the gth with Reuben Bragstad 
opening with devotions. Rev. Kd- 
ward Nervig gave a helpful Bible 
study on the subject of prayer. This 
subject, based on Ten Studies in 


Prayer by Pastor Emil Erpestad of 
Augustana College has been chosen 
by the Board of Education of the 
E.L.C. as the subject for study by 
all teacher groups. 

“Following general announce- 
ments, teachers divided into depart- 
mental groups where more specific 
discussions were held. These groups 
were later sub-divided into class 
groups where teachers of each grade 
worked out and shared ideas for 
the lessons of the next month. This 
new advance is doing much to unify 
and strengthen the work.” 


—From the First Lutheran 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Epiror’s Notr—We quote the above 
in its entirety from the monthly parish 
paper of First Lutheran Church in 
Sioux Falls in order to give you the 
complete setting relative to their month- 
ly teachers’ meetings. But we wish es- 
pecially to call your attention to the 
last paragraph. The plan there de- 
scribed of dividing into departmental 
groups and later into class groups fol- 
lowing the Bible study session, is very 
commendable and something which all 
of our larger Sunday schools would do 
well to consider. Such an arrangement 
can do much to unify and strengthen 
the work. Departmental superinten- 
dents need to work closer to their 
teachers, and all the teachers of any 
grade in the same school must pull 
together in unity of purpose. 
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To Start Your Year of Daly Devotions... 


GOD'S PURPOSE 


A collection of sermonettes that will turn people’s thoughts to God, quicken their faith, 
and explain. the purpose of God’s plan. There is one devotional reading for each day 
of the year. The faithful reader will find spiritual help and comfort in a daily reading 


from “God’s Purpose.” Leatherette, $1.50 
Code 31-2400 


Deluxe, Gilt embossed cover, red-over-gold edges, ribbon marker, $2.00 
Code 31-240! 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF . 


by H. B. KILDAHL, JR. 


This book of daily devotions, based on the five parts of the catechism, will afford a 
splendid review for the Sunday school teacher, of the teachings of the Church con- 
cerning the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacrament 
of Baptism, and the Sacrament of the Altar. Bible readings and prayers are included. 


$1.75 
Code 14-654 


FIVE MINUTES A DAY 


by ROBERT E. SPEER 


A book to help you during your daily quiet time with God. Bible verses, a poem 
embodying one central thought, and an appropriate prayer are provided for each day. 


$1.00 
Code 31-2023 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Prayer for Our Country 


Almighty God, who has given us this good land of 
our heritage: We humbly beseech Thee that we may 
always prove ourselves a people mindful of ‘Thy favor, 
and gladly do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Save us 
from violence, discord and confusion; from pride and 
arrogancy, and every evil way. Defend our liberties; 
preserve our unity; fashion us into one happy people, 
the multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. Endue with a spirit of wisdom those to 
whom in Thy name we entrust the authority of govern- 
ment, to the end that there be justice and peace at 
home, and that through obedience to Thy law we 


show forth Thy praise among the nations of the earth. 
In the time of prosperity fill our hearts with thankful- 
ness, and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in 
Thee to fail; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
SERVICE PRAYER Book 
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In the Mountains of God 


ALBERT L. ABRAHAMSON 


I will lift wp mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help? (Psalm 121:1) 


A Big Assignment! A Big God! 


Now Moses... 
Came to the mountains of God... 
And the angel of Jehovah appeared unto him 
In a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush... 
God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
And said, Moses, Moses. 
Here am I 
And Jehovah said, 
I have surely seen the affliction of my people. . 
Come now therefore, 
And I will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
That thou mayest bring forth my people... 
And Moses said unto God, 
Who am I, that I should go... 
And he said, 
Certainly I will be with thee. .. 
Exodus 3:1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12 
What an assignment! Moses was to go back to the palace from which 
he had fled forty years before, a fugitive from justice. He was to demand 
of the mighty Pharaoh, the most powerful man on earth, that he release 
a great slave nation. 
Besides, how could he gain the confidence of his own people? 
Is it any wonder that he argued with God? 


Who Am I That I Should Go? 

He presented four excuses why he believed that he was not the man. 
He was afraid of Pharaoh. His own people would not believe that God 
had sent him. They would have no confidence in his person. He was a 


poor speaker. 
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Finally, when all his excuses were exhausted, he simply pleaded with 
God to send another, 


Pastors, church school teachers, Christian workers know how Moses felt. 
Every one who has been commissioned by God has been on this mountain 
of God. 

When excuses have run out, the plea has been: ‘Send another.” 


God did not send another. Instead He assured Moses: “Certainly I will 
be with thee.” 


When Joshua succeeded Moses, God assured him, “. . . J will be with 
thee; I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” 

When Jesus Christ commissioned eleven men to evangelize the world, 
He assured them, “Lo, J am with you alway.” 

God's assignments are always big. Too big! ‘They are big, because God 
gives them. They are holy. They count for eternity. 

That’s why Jesus warned His disciples in advance “. . . without me ye 
can do nothing.” 

But then He hurried to assure them, “Jf ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


Of course, the job is too big for you! 


But you have a big God! All the resources of His boundless storehouse 
of grace are available to you, when you pray. 


“And He Said, Certainly I Will Be: With You.” 


LET US PRAY: 


O Rock of Ages, one foundation, 
On which the living Church doth rest— 

The Church, whose walls are strong salvation, 
Whose gates are praise—Thy name be blest! 


Son of the living God, O call us 
Once and again to follow Thee; 

And give us strength, whate’er befall us, 
Thy true disciples still to be. 


O strengthen Thou our weak endeavor 
Thee in Thy sheep to serve and tend, 
To give ourselves to Thee for ever, 
And find Thee with us to the end. 


In JEsus’ NAME. AMEN. 


By Mail and Radio 


in Alaska 


Bos LEE 


O YOU remember the Readers 

Digest article of January 1951 
that told of the fabulous weekly 
newspaper, Jesson’s Weekly, of 
Fairbanks, Alaska? “It covers Alas- 
ka like the frost,’ states our ELC 
pastor in that city. 

Recently, readers of that news- 
paper in the isolated mining, trap- 
ping, homestead, and military out- 
posts in the vast interior of Alaska 
saw a notice that read: 

To the Mothers, Fathers and 
Children of Rural Alaska: Here’s 
good news! You can go to Sunday 
school no matter how far you live 
from a church. Yes, Sunday school 
right in your home. Enroll today 
by writing a card or letter to: 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME, 
Fairbanks Lutheran Church, Box 
813, Fairbanks, Alaska. Rev. John 
L. Maakestad, pastor. 

At the same time radio stations 
in four different Alaska cities 
beamed that same message follow- 
ing their regular broadcast of Chil- 
dren’s Chapel. 

This announcement marked the 


most recent phase of the expansion 
of Lutheran Sunday School at 
Home by Mail and Radio. Long 
hoped for, a sub-station for this 
project was now a reality. It was 
made possible by the personal in- 
terest of Pastor and Mrs. Maake- 
stad. 

Although some Alaska families 
were already being served through 
the extension office in Great Falls, 
Montana, it was difficult to over- 
come the hurdles of distance and 
time which were met in the distri- 
bution and return of materials. Un- 
derstandably, a great many more 
families would be encouraged to 
enroll if their contact with the cor- 
respondence teacher was within 
their own territory. 

Pastor Maakestad volunteered to 
direct the Sunday School at Home 
operations from Fairbanks Luther- 
an Church. Mrs. Maakestad agreed 
to act as teacher. Additional help 
would be obtained when the size of 
the Alaska enrollment would make 
it necessary. 

Within hours after the announce- 
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ment appeared, the first enroll- 
ments were received. A mother 
from Fox, Alaska, enrolling her 
nine year old daughter, wrote, “We 
have enjoyed listening to Chil- 
dren’s Chapel over the air and 
think the lessons by mail would be 
wonderful.” 

Another newspaper, the  Fair- 
banks News Miner, stated, “It is 
the feeling of the Rev. John 
Maakestad, local pastor, that there 
is a definite service to be rendered 
to the population of rural Alaska 
through this endeavor.” 

This work, which has been so en- 
thusiastically received in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, will not 
have to depend alone upon news- 
papers and radio for its promotion. 
Some isolated Alaska families may 
be surprised to be approached in 
person by a man literally ‘‘drop- 
ping in out of the sky.” The Rev. 
Norval Hegland, superintendent of 
ELC Home Mission activity in 
Alaska, has already enrolled a num- 
ber of children in the project. 

Pastor Hegland put Sunday 
School at Home to work in his 
former ministry in South Dakota. 
Within his Air Parish, he discoy- 
ered families who were not able to 
participate in any organized Chris- 
tian training program. He arranged 


for the families of ranchers and 
farmers in the West River Country 
of that state to get lessons by mail 
from Great Falls, Montana, and en- 
couraged them to listen to Chil- 
dren’s Chapel over the air from 
KFYR, Bismarck, North Dakota. © 

Even before his arrival at his 
new station, Teller, he had intro- 
duced the plan to the family of a 
government employee at a lonely 
CAA radio station, where he had 
landed his plane enroute from the 
states. Within weeks after his ar- 
rival at Teller, he contacted the 
powerful, new Armed Forces Radio 
Station at Nome with regard to 
their adding Children’s Chapel to 
their schedule. He has supplies and 
information on hand to enroll any 
other families he meets in connec- 
tion with his duties. 

One Montana grandmother, hear- 
ing of the opportunity for corre- 
spondence Sunday school, referred 
the names of her grandchildren, 
living in Alaska, to our Great Falls 
office. Meanwhile, the mother of 
those children heard the news of 
the same opportunity over the air 
in Alaska and wrote a letter of in- 
quiry that arrived simultaneously 
with that from the grandmother. 

A Minneapolis radio actor spend- 
ing the summer in Alaska was 
amazed to hear his own voice com- 
ing over the air. He had tuned in 
to Children’s Chapel quite by ac- 
cident and was not aware that the 
transcriptions made earlier in Min- 
neapolis had followed him north. 

Minnesota Sunday school chil- 
dren have helped pave the way for 
this advancement in Christian edu- 
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cation in the territory of Alaska. 
For several years the pupils of Lake 
Nokomis Sunday School in Minne- 
apolis have, by their offerings, sup- 
ported the broadcast over KFQD 
in Anchorage. Over a year ago, 
Sunday school children from the 
Rock Valley circuit in Southern 
Minnesota began sponsoring Chil- 
dren’s Chapel over KFRB, Fair- 
banks. As they continue to assist in 
this way, they may know their gifts 
have now an even greater possibil- 
ity for effectiveness in spreading 
the Kingdom of God. Other groups 
may be interested to know that two 
similar radio opportunities exist 


and are available for missionary 
sponsorship. 

The full impact of this develop- 
ment in Alaska is yet to be felt. But 
this important step forward can be 
viewed as an answer to prayer. In- 
dividuals who know of isolated fam- 
ilies in Alaska will now be able to 
direct them to a magnificent oppor- 
tunity provided by the Church. 
Pupils of participating Sunday 
schools have made it all possible! 

“We have been greatly thrilled 
to embark on the program,” states 
Pastor Maakestad. ‘“‘We shall con- 
tinue to work at the project with 
great enthusiasm.” 


USE POCKET FOLDERS 


For a number of years it has been recommended that teach- 
ers use folders in which to file lesson materials. Folders with 
pockets, which best serve the purpose, are now available from 
Augsburg Publishing House. 

The best procedure is for each teacher to have 36 folders, 
as Miss Julia Stromby suggested and demonstrated to her 
workshop group at Lutherdale last summer. (See page go of 
this issue.) Whenever a teacher learns of a picture, an object— 
or any idea that is suitable for some lesson he will be teach- 
ing—he puts a note about it into the correct folder. After 
teaching each lesson, he writes an evaluation of his work on 
his lesson plan and slips it into the pocket of the folder. This 
will help him so that when he teaches this lesson again, he 
may improve his plan. 

A teacher might begin with fewer than 36 folders, putting 
materials for a number of lessons in one folder. As he ac- 
cumulates more materials, he can increase his number of 
folders. If he secures 18 folders, he will have one pocket for 
each lesson. 

Pocket folders may be ordered from Augsburg Publishing 
House. The cost is $.05 each, $.45 per dozen, or $3.00 per 
hundred. If your Sunday school orders, instead of individuals, 
all may profit by the quantity price. 


Music in the Sunday School 


(One in a Series) 


‘HE desired goal of music in 

the Sunday school is achieved 
only by proper emphasis through 
the efforts of the music leader and 
the individual teachers. Without 
this special emphasis, music be- 
comes an addendum only, without 
real connection with the work of 
the Sunday school. 


The Music Leader’s Qualifications 


The music leader should possess 
certain basic abilities. Any quali- 
fied person may be used for this 
position whether he is also the su- 
perintendent, the choir leader, one 
of the teachers, or some other mem- 
ber of the church. ‘The most impor- 
tant of these qualifications is that 
he have a sincere Christian faith 
and a deep love for the Word of 
God. Only thus will he be able to 
appreciate fully and teach ade- 
quately the great chorales and 
hymns of the Lutheran Church, 


A. H. JOHNSHOY 


firmly based as they are on the 
Holy Scriptures. Further essential 
qualifications may be listed as: fun- 
damental. musical ability and 
knowledge; ability for leadership 
in singing; appreciation for the 
real place and effect of music in the 
Church school and in the life of 
the child; ability to cooperate with 
the pastor and staff. 


The Individual Teacher 


The individual teacher also must 
have a sincere Christian faith and 
a deep love for the Word of God, 
as well as an appreciation for the 
importance of music in the life of 
the child. The teacher can do much 
in his classroom to make music in 
the Sunday school worthwhile, such 
as using hymn texts and histories as 
illustrations, and by commenting 
on the importance of music in the 
Church school. 

If the assembly music leader does 
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not have other duties during the 
Sunday school hour, he could be 
used as a guest teacher to visit one 
or two classes each Sunday and 
bring special thoughts concerning 
some phase of music in the work 
of the Christian Church. 


The Manner of Teaching 


The first emphasis must be upon 
the teaching of the text: making 
the message of the chorales and 
hymns meaningful to the pupil. 
Most texts need little explanation 
or emphasis other than a simple re- 
minder of the content of the hymn 
and perhaps a simple application. 
Words new to the group will need 
to be explained. Occasional expla- 
nation of the type or form of hymn 
text will be of help, 7.e., types such 
as texts based on Bible passages, 
general Bible teachings, Christian 
experience, or Trinitarian form. 

Many hymns should be commit- 
ted to memory. The manner of 
teaching words and music together 
for memory presents opportunity 
for special effort. Various methods 
may be used: gradual learning in 
the setting of natural use; rote 
method of learning words and mu- 
sic one line at a time; memorizing 
the words first and then putting 
them to the music. It is important 
to give training in how to sing 
well while using the song books. 


The Manner of Leading Group 
Singing 

There should be a minimum of 
talking on the part of the leader. 
A brief introduction to the hymn 


will often be very valuable. This 
introduction may deal with the his- 
tory or the content of the hymn. 
It increases the interest of the sing- 
ers and makes the singing pur- 
posive. It seems wise to limit the 
“request” type of selection, espe- 
cially where lower standards of 
hymnody prevail. Then too, we 
ought not play with the music for 
effect only. Some variations in the 
way that hymns are used may cre- 
ate interest, but let us use sparing- 
ly such methods as “girls sing,” 
“boys sing,” lest the true purpose 
of music in the Sunday school be 
forgotten. 


The Manner of Singing 


The manner of singing is very 
important, and the music leader 
has here an opportunity to put to 
use his musical ability and knowl- 
edge. In our singing, emphasis 
should be on quality, not on quan- 
tity. Mr. Oscar Overby stresses 
the need to teach these fundamen- 
tals of singing especially: open 
mouth and throat; breath support; 
uniform pronunciation of vowels 
and phrasing. If these are taught 
to the pupils there will be notice- 
able improvement in the Sunday 
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school singing. In connection with 
the quantity of our singing, the re- 
minder to “raise the roof” which 
is often used by music leaders, is 


not good and should not be used. 


We ought to expect only that quan- 
tity from our group which it can 
reasonably produce. 

Thus we have in this series con- 
sidered the three phases of Music 
in the Sunday School; its purpose, 


its pattern and its presentation. 
May God who has given this gift 
of music to men, and He Who 
even “makes our sorrowing spirit 
sing” assist us to true appreciation 
and faithful use of music in the 
Sunday school until with the re- 
deemed children of God of all races 
and tongues we join in the choirs 
of heaven before the throne of the 
Lamb! 


Helps for First Grade Teachers 


f* 


Lesson 29 

The next two lessons are about 
foreign missions. You can work 
them together as a unit. You might 
have an extra mission story to tell 
for each lesson. You may have your 
own favorites. Otherwise check 
your church library for some sim- 
ple ones. If you have the Novem- 
ber 25, 1951, issue of Little Folks 
you will find an extra picture to 
use. If you have not started to file 
these papers, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the editor of 
Little Folks, 42% South Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, 


VEE JOHNSON 


requesting this issue. Books of mis- 
sionary stories are available at 
Augsburg Publishing House. You 
might use one of these fifteen-cent 
ones: Little Koto (Madagascar), 
Utemba (Africa), Mei-mei (China). 
Look through old copies of The 
Missionary magazine to find pic- 
tures you can use. 


In the last lesson you asked the 
children to make a special effort to 
do something good for others dur- 
ing the past week. Let them tell 
what they did. Then suggest that 
we also want to help people we 
have never seen. Follow the proce- 
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dure as given in the ‘Teacher’s 
Manual, page liv. Tell the extra 
mission story you have selected. 

An activity to use for these mis- 
sion lessons is to let the children 
mount pictures of Jesus to send to 
one of our missionaries. Collect 
used church bulletins, Nursery and 
Kindergarten lesson leaflets, and 
pictures from Lutheran Herald, 
Little Folks and other papers. Ask 
your pastor to help you select a 
missionary to whom to send the 
pictures. 


Lesson 30 


To introduce your review, call 
attention to the picture on page 63. 
Tell the children that the artist 
who drew this picture wanted to 
show that Jesus loves all children. 
So he drew them all together with 
Jesus. Explain to the children that 
some people have a different color 
skin. Help them understand that 
the children in the picture are 
dressed differently because there are 
different customs in different lands. 
Remind them that in America also 
we have people with different col- 
ors of skin, but they are all Ameri- 
cans. Tell them that the thing that 
brings all people together is Jesus’ 
love. It draws them close. The chil- 
dren in the picture seem to love Je- 
sus. They are happy to be with 
Him instead of playing. Suggest 
that there are many people of all 
colors who have never heard of Je- 
sus. They do not know how He 
loves them. Tell the story as given. 
You might tell another of the mis- 
sion stories you have selected. 

Have the children look at the 


picture on page 65. Call attention 
to the people who want to hear of 
Jesus. Have them point to the pas- 
tor. Ask what little children can 
do to help other people learn of 
Jesus. Let them tell. Summarize by 
saying we can give our offerings 
and gifts. Point out that Jesus 
wants us to pray for more helpers 
to bring the good news of Him. 
Suggest that they pray right now. 
Help them form their own prayer. 
You might make copies of this 
prayer to add to the prayer book- 
let, so that they will pray every day 
for more missionaries. It would 
also be good for the children and 
a pleasure to one of our mission- 
aries if your group wrote a letter of 
appreciation to her or him for go- 
ing into another land to tell about 
Jesus. 

Let the parents know that you 
have asked the children to pray for 
missionaries. Tell them whom you 
wrote to. Invite their prayers, too. 


Lesson 31 

This lesson should be used to in- 
still the spirit of giving cheerfully. 
Read the lesson and the helps in 
the manual so that you are familiar 
with its aims. 

Have the children look at the 
picture on page 67. Let them tell 
you what they see. Through con- 
versation ket them tell all ithe 
things for which they are glad. 
Lead them to see that these are all 
gifts from God. Tell the story as 
given on page 66. Ask how they 
could be cheerful givers. Suggest 
that they give a part of their allow- 
ance to help tell others about Je- 
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sus.’ Instead of spending all the 
money they get for themselves, they 
should cheerfully give some of it to 
carry out God’s work. 

The children would enjoy draw- 
ing a picture of “God’s Gifts to 
Us,” or ‘A Cheerful Giver.” Dis- 
cuss what could be in the picture 
they are to make, then let them 
draw it. You might collect them 
and use them for a display, or put 
them in a booklet form to add to 
your picture book library, or give 
them to some shut-in who would 
enjoy them. 

In the assignment sheets tell the 
parents about your lesson today. 
Ask them to help the children re- 
member to cheerfully share their 
gifts to carry out God’s work. 


Lesson 44 

The next two lessons will lead 
into the Good Friday and Easter 
lessons. 

Review the ideas of the last les- 
sons. Help the children to remem- 
ber that Jesus loves all of us; that 
He wants us to be cheerful givers. 
Tell them that our Bible verse to- 
day asks us to do even more. Read 
it from the Bible. ‘Then follow the 
procedure and material as given in 
the manual on page Ixxi. After the 
prayer teach the song. You will 
want to use this song often in the 
future. 

Call attention to the picture on 
page 93. Let the children tell about 
it. A good time to do this is after 
the story and before the applica- 
tion as given on page lxxii. You 
might also use the picture for this 


story from the New Testament Pic- 
ture Chart, No. 1332 (Part II). 
Let the children tell ways in which 
they can show their love to others. 
Give all the children who want to, 
a chance to tell. 


Lesson 45 

Have the children tell what they 
have learned about Peter: he was 
one of the disciples that followed 
Jesus; he heard the teachings of 
Jesus; he was the one in last Sun- 
day’s lesson. Turn to the picture 
on page 93, or use the one from 
the picture chart. Suggest that even 
those who love Jesus make mis- 
takes at times. hen use the pro- 
cedure as given in the manual on 
page Ixxiii. 

Call attention to the picture on 
page 95, or use the colored one like 
it from the New Testament Picture 
Chart No. 1332. Have the children 
point to Peter. How does he feel? 
Have them find the cock up in the 
tree, the soldiers, the maid, and 


Jesus. 
Discuss with the children the 
times when they will need to 


“Watch and pray’—when they are 
tempted to do such things as take 
what isn’t theirs; do what they 
know is wrong; forget to do their 
special job; be mean to a little 
sister or brother; or be unwilling 
to share toys. The children can 
name many of these if you start 
their thinking. Suggest that the 
next time one of these situations 
comes up they say the Bible verse 
for this lesson and remember how 
sorry Peter was. 


The Morning Star 
Upon Us Gleams 


Mrs. N. C. RENSLO 


od ie Spiritual Bridal Song of 
the Believing Soul Concerning 
Jesus Christ, Her Heavenly Bride- 
groom.” This is a descriptive title 
given to the hymn “The Morning 
Star Upon Us Gleams.” This hymn 
has been called the Queen of Cho- 
rales. It is a hymn for the Epiphany 
season and was first printed in 1599 
together with three other hymns. 
The Epiphany season means a time 
of showing forth of the glory of 
God in Jesus as seen by the Wise- 
men. You remember the Wisemen 
were led by a star, and therefore 
this hymn is especially fitting for 
this season. 

The first stanza of this hymn tells 
about the glory of Jesus. The last 
line stresses that He loves us. The 
second stanza is a prayer for Him 
to help us remain in His love. The 
third stanza speaks of the joy we 
receive when Jesus enters our 
hearts. The fourth tells about God’s 
love for us, and the fifth urges us 
to rejoice and sing, and to play in- 
struments to the glory of God. 

Most hymns have an interesting 
story and so has this one. When 
Philip Nicolai served as pastor in 


Unna, Germany, in 1577, a terrible 
pestilence or disease raged so that 
1400 persons died. Many of these 
were the pastor’s relatives. Nicolai 
felt sad and weary. He sat in his 
study one morning thinking. Then 
he lifted his heart to God and from 
the depths of his soul came this 
fine hymn of the Savior’s love and 
the glories of heaven. Philip Nico- 
lai was filled with holy joy and for- 
got his cares, his surroundings, and 
even his meal, until the hymn was 
written down three hours after din- 
ner time. 

Everyone who loves Jesus has 
found joy in singing this hymn. 
People in Germany used it at wed- 
dings so much that they did not 
think people were properly mar- 
ried unless this hymn was used. 
Some had stanzas of it engraved 
on their dishes, kettles, and vases. 
The hymn was sung at communion 
services and Christians have often 
sung it before they departed this 
life. It has found a place in the 
hymnals of many other lands. In 
Sweden it has been sung since 1610 
when it was used as an offertory 
hymn. It is a special favorite at 
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Christmas in Sweden. It was first 
used in Denmark twelve years later. 
The English translation used in 
our Lutheran Hymnary is by E. J. 
Palmer and dates from 1892. There 
are at least fourteen other transla- 
tions. 


(One in a Series) 


ie IS the work of the Holy Spir- 
it to spread the Gospel every- 
where. It is His will that men in 
all parts of the world hear God’s 
gracious call. Thus the Spirit gath- 
ers the Christian Church. 

In this task of spreading the Gos- 
pel, the Spirit uses the Church, 
together with all the means at her 
disposal. Christ’s command was: “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature” (Mark 
16:15). It is God’s gracious will that 
the Gospel of free grace should 
reach every single individual on 
earth. And it is the Church’s obli- 
gation to see that this is accom- 
plished. There are no specially 
chosen ones; the Gospel is not for 
a select few. The call is universal; 
it includes all the races and all the 


The melody for The Morning 
Star Upon Us Gleams was also 
composed by Philip Nicolai. From 
generation to generation this mel- 
ody has resounded from the bel- 
fries of the churches of Germany 
and many other lands. 


The Holy Spirit 


CLAYTON C. ENGAN 


nations. It is for every individual 
everywhere. None is excluded, for 
any reason whatsoever. The call is 
meant for the high and the low, the 
black and white, the rich and the 
poor, the cultured and the uncul- 
tured, the moral and the immoral 
—everyone. All need the grace of 
God and His forgiveness, and _ all 
are invited to receive it. 

When the Holy Spirit has called 
the sinner by the Gospel He be- 
gins His second task: to illuminate 
and enlighten. The ultimate pur- 
pose of this illumination is to per- 
suade the sinner to repent. The 
Spirit does this persuading through 
the use of both the Law and the 
Gospel. It is a persuading, not only 
of the intellect, but also of the will 
and the heart. The intellect is per- 
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suaded of spiritual things, the heart 
is persuaded of God’s goodness and 
man’s awful sinfulness, and the will 
is persuaded to turn and accept 
God’s plan of salvation. Through 
the Word, the sinner is enlightened 
concerning the holiness, majesty, 
righteousness, justice and wrath of 
God; through the Law he is made 
to see his own utterly sinful and 
hopelessly lost condition; and, 
through the Gospel he is told of 
the love and mercy of God which 
has purchased his fuli redemption. 


In short, through the Word, by 
which the enlightenment comes, the 
Holy Spirit seeks to teach the sin- 
ner about sin and grace. Dr. Joseph 
Stump, on page 243 of his book on 
dogmatics, The Christian Faith, 
has an excellent definition of this 
second phase or step in the order 
of salvation: “Illumination is that 
activity of the Holy Spirit by which, 
through the Law and the Gospel, 
He causes the sinner to recognize 
his sinful and lost state, and the 
grace of God which desires to save 
him from it; awakens him to a 
lively sense of his need of salvation; 
and persuades him to repent of sin 
and to believe in Christ as his 
Savior.” 

By throwing His light into the 
sinner’s life the Spirit causes him 
to recognize his sinful and _ lost 
state. The Spirit is a prodder; to 
the unregenerate heart, He is ac- 
tually an unwelcome impostor. He 
causes men to think. And the sin- 
ner who has begun to think serious- 
ly about spiritual things realizes 
that he is most evil and grossly im- 
pure when measured over against 


God’s holy Law. The Holy Spirit 
shows him that he is ungodly, sinful 
and corrupt. Anxiety comes into the 
heart concerning salvation, concern- 
ing God’s wrath against sin, con- 
cerning eternity and his own state 
therein. The more the light of God’s 
truth shines into the life of men, 
the more they become dissatisfied 
with their condition and long for 
that better way which the Spirit 
of God can give to them. This is 
a part of the illuminating process. 

The Spirit is not primarily con- 
cerned with the intellect; He is 
concerned with the heart, in order 
that He may conquer the will. 
Therefore, when the Spirit has en- 
lightened the intellect, and even 
while the intellect is still being 
taught, He begins working on the 
heart. “With the heart man believ- 
eth unto righteousness” (Romans 
10:10a). It is necessary to change 
man’s heart. ‘““They that are whole,” 
said Jesus, “need not a physician, 
but they that are sick” (Matthew 
g:12). This, of course, means they 
that sense they are sick. It is a part 
of the Holy Spirit’s work to cause 
men to recognize their sin-sickness. 
Then the sinner will be ready— 
yea, anxious—to have the Christ 
come in to purify, to sweeten and 
to redeem. When the Holy Spirit 
has succeeded in pointing out to 
the sinner the horribly unsavory 
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condition of the human heart and 
life, how utterly corrupt and wicked 
the natural being is, then will the 
man be ready to have Christ come 
in to cleanse. All of this is a part 
of the preliminary work which the 
Holy Spirit does in men’s hearts be- 
fore they will turn from evil and 
let God rule in their lives. And 
that, after all, is the Spirit’s ulti- 
mate purpose with us: to bring us 
to the place where we will let God 
rule in our lives. He brings us into 
the valley of despair over sin; and 
there He shows us Christ. 

We have already discussed how 
the Spirit reveals the grace of God 
which would save man from destruc- 
tion. This is that which the Spirit 
accomplishes through the Gospel. 
Both the Law and the Gospel are 
the truth of God; and this truth 
of God is the means by which the 
Spirit illuminates. It is a powerful 
truth and it throws a powerful light. 
It has power to change men’s lives: 
to set men free. “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:32). Particularly and 
specifically, in addition to whatever 
else it may mean, this has reference 
to being free from condemnation 
unto eternal destruction. “I am the 
light of the world,” said Jesus. “He 
that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light 
of life” (John 8:12). 

This is the light which the Spirit 
would show unto the world, and 


which will illumine the hearts of 
men. Jesus spoke of this before He 
left this world to ascend unto the 
Father’s right hand: “I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter . . . even the 
Spirit’ (John 14:16, 17a). And 
“when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all 
truth” (John 16:13), “He shall 
teach you all things” (John 14:26), 
and “‘He shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine, and _ shall 
show it unto you” (John 16:14). 
There is a painting of an elderly 
lady sitting prayerfully over her 
open Bible. Her face is illuminated 
as by a bright light shining from 
the pages of the Book. There is a 
glow in her countenance and a 
peace upon her features. The name 
of the painting is “The Light.” 
It is the Holy Spirit pouring out 
the truth from the pages of the 
Book. What could be the Light 
except the Truth? “I am the Light 
of the world” (John 8:12) . Revealed 
unto us by the Spirit. To be sure, 
a light does shine from the pages 
of that Book. It is the divine light 
of the person of Jesus Christ. It 
is the radiant light of God’s Holy 
Spirit, shining forth to illumine our 
hearts, our minds and our souls. 
“In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness” (John 1:4, 5a). 


So does the Spirit illuminate our 
hearts. 


“O Holy Spirit enter in 

And in our hearts Thy work be- 
gin, : 

Thy temple deign to make us.” 


Cooperation of the 


Sunday School and the Home 


VERY sincere Sunday school 
teacher feels the necessity of 
knowing his pupils well so that he 
may teach them well. And, every 
conscientious parent wishes to learn 
more about his child’s Sunday school 
program. Also the parents would 
like to know and work with the 
teachers. ‘To encourage the coopera- 
tion of the Sunday school and the 
home, both of which are so impor- 
tant in the spiritual education of 
the child, the parents and _ teach- 
ers can meet together. At such meet- 
ings, parents and teachers may talk 
together about the child, come to 
a better understanding of the child 
and work out any problem to- 
gether. It may help the parents un- 
derstand some of the problems of 
the Sunday school. 
Another way of cooperation is by 
the parents visiting the Sunday 
school class. This way they will be- 
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come acquainted with the class pro- 
cedure, and too, by their visits may 
realize that cooperation is needed. 
Such visits may help them to see 
how they may cooperate in supply- 
ing the best possible spiritual train- 
ing for the child. 

There can be cooperation by vis- 
its to the home by the Sunday 
school teacher. By visiting the child 
in his own home, the teacher will 
be able to better understand each 
child: his temperament, his inter- 
ests, his problems, and his back- 
ground. The teacher should be per- 
sonally interested in each child in 
his class. He has to show the child 
that he is his friend, besides mak- 
ing the lessons challenging and in- 
spiring, thus winning and holding 
the child’s attention. 

How many of the parents of our 
Sunday school children know some- 
thing about the Sunday school—its 
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aims and purposes, its teaching staff, 
its techniques, and the teaching ma- 
terial it is using? The average Sun- 
day school is not publicity con- 
scious, and most of the time it is 
something taken for granted. But 
because the Sunday school is of 
such vital importance, it should not 
be merely taken for granted. Par- 
ents should be brought to realize 
their responsibility to the Sunday 
school. 

The children have to be brought 
to Sunday school, and of course it 
is much the better if parents can 
bring them themselves rather than 
send them off alone, and when Sun- 
day school is over attend the regu- 
lar morning worship together. By 
bringing the children to Sunday 
school and church, parents show 
their concern and interest, and en- 
courage the children to want to 
attend every session. It is natural 
for children, the smaller ones at 
least, to want to go where father 
and mother go and do what father 
and mother do. 

Parents have to see to it that the 
children attend Sunday school reg- 
ularly so that they get the whole 
picture given in the lessons. It is 


much easier for the teacher and 
for the whole class when each pu- 
pil is there and taking part in the 
discussion each Sunday. Regular at- 
tendance keeps the children inter- 
ested and is a good habit to form. 
Parents can also make certain that 
the children get to Sunday school 
on time for the opening worship. 
It is very distracting to the whole 
Sunday school when the children 
come in late. 


Lesson Preparation 

In the matter of lesson prepara- 
tion every parent can play an im- 
portant role. Again, parents’ inter- 
est is the child’s chief interest. The 
lessons usually are quite short and 
will not require too much time 
from the mother’s busy daily rou- 
tine or father’s well-filled evening 
schedule. To spend some time reg- 
ularly with the child in lesson prep- 
aration is absolutely essential. 

The key man in the program of 
developing a wholesome relation- 
ship between the boy and _ his 
church and his Sunday school is his 
father. A wise father does not com- 
mand the boy to run along to Sun- 
day school or order him off to 
church, while he sits in the easy 
chair or enjoys his favorite hobby. 
The ideal thing for a father to do 
is to gladly go with his boy or girl 
to Sunday school and church in or- 
der to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of faithful observance of re- 
ligious duties for the development 
of the Christian life, not only in 
the time of youth but also in the 
days when one has attained the full 
stature of manhood. A wise father 
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will demonstrate to his children by 
consistent example that Christ and 
the Church come first in disposition 
of our time, talent, and money. The 
children’s attitude toward the work 
of the Lord is usually determined 
by the example of the parents. 
Parental responsibilities must be 
strengthened; busy men must learn 
that they cannot hire someone to 
fulfill their duties as parents. Mu- 
tual understanding and sympathy 
between parents and children must 
be fostered and the religious life 
must be given a place in the home. 
It is not wise to prescribe exactly 
the way or ways in which the re- 
ligious life in the home should be 
expressed, but the main point is 
that parents and children formally 
and informally share their religious 
experiences so that the children will 
receive the information, inspira- 
tion, guidance, and encouragement 
that they need for the living of a 
Christian life. In a Christian home 
the family altar is established, the 
value and power of prayer is em- 
phasized, and the children are 
taught to give thanks at every meal. 
‘These early home influences bring 
children to Christ. And, with a 


parent’s earnest and continual 
prayers, a child will possess an in- 
fluence that cannot be evaded even 
in wanderings away from God. 
Children are one of God’s greatest 
blessings, but to rear those children 
properly is our greatest responsibil- 
ity. Parents cannot be too watchful 
in the spiritual care of their chil- 
dren. Pray for your children. Bring 
before the throne of God every 
problem that concerns their life. 
The Sunday school is a very help- 
ful agency but it can not do all 
these things alone. There must be 
wholehearted cooperation between 
parents and teachers, both working 
together for the good of the chil- 
dren. 
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O happy home, where Thou art loved the dearest, 
Thou loving Friend and Saviour of our race, 

And where among the guests there never cometh 
One who can hold such high and honored place. 


O happy home, whose little ones are given 
To Thee, O Lord, in humble faith and prayer, 
To Thee, their Friend, who from the heights of heaven 
Guides them, and guards them with more than mother’s care. 


Concordia Hymnal, No. 351 


The Rival of Jehovah for the 


Heart of Israel 


(One in a Series) 


NE of the most dramatic stories 

in the Old Testament is the 
account of the prophet Elijah and 
his contest with the prophets of 
Baal (I Kings 18:17-40). Desiring 
to prove the power of Jehovah as 
over against the Canaanite gods 
whose worship the wicked queen 
Jezebel was promoting in Israel, 
Elijah says to Ahab: “Send and 
gather to me all Israel, and the 
prophets of Baal four hundred and 
fifty, and the prophets of the Ashe- 
rah* four hundred that eat at Jeze- 
bel’s table.” When they come, Elijah 
turns to the people of Israel and 
cries: “How long go ye limping be- 
tween the two sides? if Jehovah be 
God, follow him; but if Baal, then 


*The King James version has trans- 
lated the Hebrew name Asherah, as 
well as its plural forms Asherim and 
Asheroth, by grove (s) following the 
lead of the Vulgate. The Revised Ver- 
sion has correctly rendered the term in 
reference to the Canaanite goddess 
Asherah, 
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follow him.” But the people answer 
him not a word. 

Then Elijah asks that an altar be 
prepared on which an offering can 
be made, first by the prophets of 
Baal and Asherah, then by Elijah, 
Jehovah’s prophet. Neither are, 
however, to kindle the wood that 
lies under the offering. “The God 
that answers by fire, let him be 
God,” declares Elijah. 

The prophets of Baal prepare 
their offering and begin to call upon 
the name of Baal from early morn- 
ing until noon. They dance wildly 
about the altar, calling: “O Baal, 
hear us.” But there is no response. 
Then Elijah turns to them and says 
in derision: “Cry louder. Perhaps 
your god is out on a walk, or may- 
be he is sleeping and has to be 
awakened.”” And so the prophets 
in frenzy cut themselves with knives 
and cry out all the louder as they 
call upon Baal to light the wood 
under the offering. ‘“But,’’ declares 
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the Biblical record, “there was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, 
nor any that regarded” (I Kings 
18:20). 

Then at eventide Elijah builds 
his own altar for Jehovah and has 
a trench dug around it which he 
fills with water. He lays his offering 
on the altar and has it drenched 
with water three times. Then he 
kneels to pray: “O Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Israel, let it be known this day that 
thou art God in Israel and I am 
thy servant. ... Hear me, O Jeho- 
vah, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou, Jehovah art God.” 
As he finishes praying, the fire of 
Jehovah falls and consumes the 
burnt offering, the wood and the 
stones, licking up even the water 
in the trench. And the people, 
deeply moved, cry out: “Jehovah, 
he is God, Jehovah, he is God.” 
Where can you find a more dra- 
matic story than this one? Jehovah 
triumphs over Baal. 

But this story recounts only one 
phase of the struggle between the 
true and highly spiritual worship 
of Jehovah and the corrupt carnal 
worship of Baal. Elijah’s contest 
did not mean the end of Baal wor- 
ship in Israel. In fact, Baalism cor- 
rupted the pure worship of Jehovah 
up until the end of both the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. The 
prophet Hosea nearly a century and 
a half later, shortly before the fall 
of the Northern Kingdom in 1722 
B.c., refers to the prevalence of Baal 
worship in Israel (Hosea 2:8, 13, 
17; 11:2f; 13:1). He describes the 
images the people made in honor 


of the Baalim.’ King Ahaz, ruler of 
Judah in Isaiah’s time made molten 
images for the Baalim (II Chron. 
28:2). His son Hezekiah, however, 
eliminated much of this worship, 
but it was revived again with new 
vigor under Manasseh, the son of 
Hezekiah (II Kings 23:4, 5). Jere- 
miah, shortly before the fall of the 
Southern Kingdom, refers often to 
the pernicious Baal worship (Jer. 
NESE FRO GRIMS RUB iB. MRI: 
19:5; 23:13) as well as to the wor- 
ship of Asherah (Jer. 17:2). 

Just what was this worship of 
Baal and Asherah, which proved so 
attractive to the Israelites that it 
caused them to forsake so often the 
worship of Jehovah? From the time 
the Israelites entered Canaan in 
the latter part of the second millen- 


*Baalim is the plural of Baal. The 
god Baal was worshipped under dif- 
ferent aspects. Each locality had its 
Baal. The Old Testament distinguishes 
between several Baalim: Baal-peor, a 
Moabite deity, worshipped with im- 
moral rites on the top of Mount Peor 
(Numbers 25:1-9; Hosea g:10); Baal- 
berith, the designation under which 
Baal was worshipped at Shechem 
(Judges 8:33; 9:4); Baal-zebub, the 
name under which he was worshipped 
at Ekron (II Kings 1:6; 6:16). 
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nium B.c. to the time they were car- 
ried away into captivity by the 
Assyrians in 722 B.c. and by the 
Babylonians in 597 B.c. and 586 B.c., 
there is constant reference to the 
fact that “they forsook Jehovah and 
served Baal” (cf. Judges 2:11, 13; 
I Samuel 12:10; I Kings 16:31; Jere- 
miah 2:8). There were times when 
the attraction proved so great that 
the prophets almost gave up in de- 
spair, as when Elijah shortly after 
his triumph over the prophets of 
Baal fled into the wilderness from 
the wrath of queen Jezebel and 
poured out his heart unto Jehovah, 
crying: “The children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant .. . I only 
am left; and they seek my life.” 
And Jehovah God had to reassure 
him: “There are yet seven thousand 
in Israel that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.’* Seven thousand, 
however, was a small number in 
comparison to the hundreds of 
thousands of people in Israel and 
Judah.‘ In the end, however, the 


“I Kings 19:1-18. 

“According to the census taken by 
King David a century and a half be- 
fore the time of Elijah, there were of 
fighting men alone 800,000 in Israel, 
and 500,000 in Judah (II Samuel 24: 
1-9) . 


religion of Jehovah emerged vic- 
torious despite the attraction of 
Baalism. We ‘have the record of its 
triumph in the Old Testament. 

How did the worship of Baal 
differ from the worship of Jehovah? 
The scattered references to Baal and 
Asherah in the Old Testament give 
us only a vague conception of these 
Canaanite deities. From the Biblical 
references we know that the Ca- 
naanite worship was of a lascivious 
character (I Kings 14:23f), accom- 
panied even by the sacrifice of chil- 
dren in the fire by their parents 
(Jeremiah 19:5). But there is little 
other definite information about the 
worship. 

The series of texts from the li- 
brary of ancient Ugarit, uncovered 
at Ras Shamrah in north Syria since 
1929, have furnished abundant first- 
hand information about the Ca- 
naanite religion, confirming the fact 
of its low moral character. 

There were many gods in the 
Canaanite pantheon, one rivalling 
the other. There is much reference 
to the way in which they fight each 
other. Banquet scenes are common 
in which much wine is drunk by 
the gods and goddesses. El is the 
chief among the gods, to whom the 
other gods pay homage. He is re- 
ferred to as the king, but he can be 
hoodwinked by the other gods. He 
is often given the title “bull.’* His 


*When Jeroboam I set up calf images 
at Dan and Bethel for the people of 
Israel to worship, he was probably in- 
fluenced by Canaanite customs of wor- 
ship. Many of their gods seem to have 
the form of animals. There is reference 
to bull-gods, cow-goddesses, lamb-gods 
and goddesses. 
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mistress is Asherah, referred to fre- 
quently as the mother of seventy 
gods. There were gods representing 
the sun (Shapsh), the moon (Yarich), 
the sea (Prince Yamm), rivers (Judge 
Nahar), grain (Dagan),’ even death 
(Moth). 

The most important god, how- 
ever, seems to have been Baal, the 
son of Dagan. He plays the leading 
role, together with his sister Anath’ 
in a series of mythological poems.* 
He is often referred to as ‘“‘Aliyn 
(mighty) Baal, the Prince, Lord of 
the Earth.” As the god of rain and 
fertility he was the one upon whom 


*Dagan was the national god of the 
Philistines (Judges 16: 21, 23; I Samuel 
5:1-7; I Chronicles 10:10) . 

7Anath, the sister of Baal, is the war- 
rior goddess in these texts. Her fierce 
character is indicated in one of the 
passages which tells of how she “doth 
battle in the plain, fighting between 
the two towns, smiting the Westland’s 
people, smashing the folk of the Sun- 
rise. . . . She binds the heads to her 
back, fastens the hands in her girdle. 
She plunges knee-deep in knight’s 
blood, hip-deep in the gore of heroes” 
(H. L. Ginsburg, “Poems About Baal 
and Anath,” Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, Edited by J. Pritchard, Prince- 
ton 1950, p. 136). The name Anath 
does not occur in the Old Testament 
in reference to a goddess. But her 
name is connected with several towns 
mentioned in the Bible, Beth-anath 
(Joshua 19:35), Beth-anoth (Joshua 
15:59), and Anathoth (Joshua 21:18; 
Jeremiah 1:1). These were evidently 
towns originally built in her honor 
in Palestine. 

’ There are two recent English trans- 
lations of these poems: Ugaritic Liter- 
ature by Cyrus Gordon, Rome, 1949; 
H. L. Ginsburg, ““Ugaritic Myths, Epics, 
and Legends,” in Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, edited by James Pritchard. 


crops were considered to be depen- 
dent. When he is put to death in 
the poem by the god Mot, there is 
drouth in the land and deep mourn- 
ing; but when he is raised to life 
again, once more “the heavens rain 
oil, the wadies run with honey.” 
The fact that Baal was considered 
the god that controlled the forces 
of growth and reproduction explains 
why the Canaanites revered him so 
highly and spoke of him as “Lord of 
the Earth,” “Rider of the Clouds.” 
They offered lavish sacrifices to him 
to secure his favor.” Connected 
with these sacrifices were immoral 
practices in which women devotees 
would sacrifice their honor and men 
their virility by serving in the sanc- 
tuary as self-made eunuchs. The 
low moral character of the god Baal 
is indicated by the fact that several 
times he is referred to as mating 
with a cow.” 

Yet despite the low moral char- 


*Gordon, C., op. cit., p. 46. 

*The sacrifice made to Baal after his 
death at the hands of Mot consisted of 
“seventy buffaloes, seventy oxen, seven- 
ty head of small cattle, seventy deer, 
seventy wild goats, seventy asses.” Gor- 
don, C., op. cit., p. 43. 

“Gordon, C., p. 42. 
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acter of this Canaanite Baal wor- 
ship, the Israelites were strangely 
attracted to it. They thought that 
by honoring Baal they could secure 
good crops. No wonder the prophets 
fought so bitterly against this re- 
pugnant worship, and tried to show 
that Jehovah alone was the true 
God, that He was the One Who 
controlled the rainfall. He was the 
One Who could do them good. 
“Return,” we hear Hosea, Jehovah’s 
prophet, saying: “O Israel, return 
unto Jehovah thy God; for thou 


hast fallen by thine iniquity .. . 
I will heal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely; for mine anger 
is turned away from him. I will be 
as the dew unto Israel ... I am 
like a green fir-tree; from me is thy 
fruit found. Who is wise, that he 
may understand these things: pru- 
dent, that he may know them? for 
the ways of Jehovah are right, and 
the just shall walk in them; but 
transgressors shall fall therein” 
(Hosea 14:1, 4, 5, 8f; cf. Jeremiah 
3:12—4:2). 


EPIPHANY 


The festival of Epiphany is usually celebrated on January 6, 
or some day near that date. The Epiphany originated with 
the Eastern Church and was, to begin with, equivalent to 
Christmas in the West. But at the close of the fourth century 
the Eastern Church adopted the custom of the Western Church 
to celebrate the birth of Christ on December 25. From that 
time Epiphany took on a missionary character; its meaning 
for the church today is: “The Manifestation of Christ to the 


Gentile World.” 


During the Epiphany season the Sunday Gospel lessons 
present to us various manifestations of our Lord’s divinity. 
On the first Sunday we have such a manifestation as we find 
Him in the temple, sitting among the teachers, listening to 
them and asking them questions. The lesson for the second 
Sunday presents Him as the divine Son of God at the mar- 
riage at Cana, On the third Sunday we learn of His divinity 
in the healing of disease. And on the fourth Sunday we see 
our Lord stilling the storm and casting out devils by His 
word; and once again He stands before us as the divine Son 


of God. 


In Sunday school it is well from time to time to instruct 
our children and young people in the meaning of the seasons 
of the Church. Many times we can use portions of the Gospel 
for the day to highlight the meaning of a particular season. 


Suggestions for Mounting 
Pictures 


VEE JOHNSON 


'HERE are many _ successful 
ways of displaying and mount- 
ing pictures. Here are suggestions 
of a few ways I have found helpful. 
We like a picture to have a sturdy 
background, so that it can be han- 
dled and kept in good condition. 
One way to make a sturdy back- 
ground is to use a piece of heavy 
wrapping paper, twice the measure- 
ment of the desired size for the 
frame. Fold back the top to the 
middle of the sheet; then fold the 
bottom up to the middle. Fold both 
sides back so they overlap. You may 
tape this back lap so it stays firmly. 
Then mount your picture on this 
frame or background. 

Here are a few simple and effec- 
tive rules to make your picture 
more attractive. Use two narrow 
colored borders each one-eighth to 
one-fourth inch. Try different col- 
ors to see which bring out the 
beauty of your picture. Never use 
a color lighter than the lightest 
color in the picture. Remember that 
the bottom border should be the 
widest, the two sides the same, and 
the top slightly wider than the 
sides. When you have chosen and 
put your borders around the pic- 
ture, paste it on the sturdy frame 
you have prepared. 
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If you wish to use the same frame 
for many pictures, use ‘Scotch’ 
Brand Masking Tape instead of 
paste. Take a strip about four 
inches long. Tape one half of it to 
your picture, bend the other part 
back as a hinge and tape it to the 
frame. This can easily be pulled off 
without tearing the picture or the 
frame. You may already have this 
tape in your home to use for sealing 
boxes in freezing food. If not, it is 
available in hardware, paint, paper 
jobbers, automotive supplies, and 
paper supply stores. You can buy 
a 34-inch roll, ninety feet long, for 
$.98, or a thirty-foot roll for $.35. 
This tape can be used on your bul- 
letin boards, painted surfaces, and 
blackboard. It doesn’t leave marks 
when you pull it off. 

You may also use masking tape 
to display pictures on a_ bulletin 
board when you want extra firm- 
ness and use a thumb tack. Push 
the thumb tack through the sticky 
side of a small square of this tape. 
Stick the tape to the back of the 
picture. The point of the thumb 
tack is ready to go into the bulle- 
tin board. The tacks won’t show 
and spoil your picture or poster. 
Both tape and tack are easily re- 
moved for storing. 


For the Teacher’s Library 


A PIECE of chalk is worth more 
than a lot of talk.” That per- 
ception through the eye makes a far 
greater impression than _ that 
through the ear is a fact generally 
accepted. Because of this realization 
there has been in recent years a 
new emphasis on the value of chalk 
talks in Sunday school instruction. 
There are many helpful books on 
the market which will aid the Sun- 
day school teacher and superintend- 
ent in presenting chalk talks. Sev- 
eral of them are described below. 

Crayon and Character, Bert J. 
Griswold, Meigs Publishing Com- 
pany 1913 (reprint 1946), 208 
pages, $1.50. 

“Life” is the keyword of this 
book. Symbols and types from 
everyday life are used in these chalk 
talks. The book contains sixty-two 
picture outlines, and with every pic- 
ture, a ten-minute talk pertaining 
to living the Christian life. Each 
talk is presented in two “scenes” or 
steps. The first scene can be drawn 
beforehand if desired. 

The book is designed for two 
groups of speakers: speakers who 
are experienced in chalk talk work 
and are seeking new material, and 
speakers who earnestly want to give 
illustrated talks but feel that they 
can’t draw a straight line. For the 
benefit of the second group, de- 
tailed instructions accompany each 
chalk talk. The author assures us, 
“When you understand the process, 
it will be as easy as falling off a 
log, and it won’t jolt you as much.” 
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Crayon Talks, L. O. Brown, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1941, 107 
pages, $1.75. 

Each of the fifty stories included 
in this book is illustrated by a 
single sketch which can be drawn 


with a few easily placed strokes. 


According to the Pulpit Digest: 
“All are easy to do and each un- 
folds a helpful religious and moral 
lesson presented in a way that capti- 
vates the mind and delights the 
imagination.” ; 

Fifty Chalk Talk Programs, Wil- 
liam A. Bixler, Warner Press, 1933, 
64 pages, 50C. 

The fifty programs comprising 
this collection have been arranged 
by the author to supply material for 
various needs in work among chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. A 
few general principles of chalk-talk 
drawing are given to assist the in- 
experienced. Included are sugges- 
tions for making the drawing board, 
using crayons, enlarging pictures, 
printing, and so on. The programs 
themselves are Bible-centered and 


interesting. 
Snappy Sketches for the Church 
Blackboard, Paul E. Holdcraft, 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
60 pages, 75C. 

Here you will find more than a 
hundred sketches to be used in Sun- 
day school work. The drawings are 
very simple and effective. Scripture 
references are listed with each chalk 
talk, to be read and discussed by 
the class. 

Reviewed by Ruth Erickson. 


1937, 


Some New Audio Visuals 


The Lord’s Prayer 

a fee Committee on Visualizing Luther’s Catechism has recently released 
the filmstrips on the Lord’s Prayer. The series consists of four black 

and white—135 frames—35 mm, complete with study guide. This set of 

four filmstrips completely visualizes the Lord’s Prayer. The pictures—all 

new art work—and their captions tell the meaning of each of the seven 

petitions and their relationship to life. 

The series is divided as follows: 

Filmstrip No. 1—The Introduction to the Lord’s Prayer and the 
First Petition. 

Filmstrip No. g—The Second and Third Petitions. 

Filmstrip No. 3—The Fourth and Fifth Petitions. 

Filmstrip No. 4—The Sixth and Seventh Petitions and the Conclusion 
to the Lord’s Prayer. 

These filmstrips are good. They go a long way to explain the meaning 
of the Petitions. Luther’s explanations of the Petitions are not quoted on 
the strips, but the meaning of each Petition is there in simple language. 

The committee has prepared this series especially with the thirteen and 
fourteen year old pupils in mind. However, it can be used to good 
advantage with the junior age—10-12. They should be used in introducing 
the Petition to the class so that the pupils will get an understanding of 
its meaning before the memory work assignment is made. In other words 
the memory work assignment should follow the presentation of the 
Petition with the use of the filmstrip. 

This series of filmstrips on the Lord’s Prayer is available at ELC Films, 
57 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 1, Minn., at $10.00 per set. 

The Committee has also produced a companion filmstrip to the set on 
the Lord’s Prayer, entitled Christian Prayer. It consists of 52 frames in 
black and white and sells for $4.00. It answers the questions of “What Is 
Christian Prayer,” “Why Do Christians Pray,” “When and Where Do 
Christians Pray,” and “How Do Christians Pray.” 


The Good Book 

According to the American Bible Society, there has been an unprece- 
dented demand for its new filmstrip, The Good Book. In production over 
a year, the picture illustrates the influence of the Bible on America. The 
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large demand grows out of the fact that early users were impressed with 
the quality of both pictures and sound. The film, produced by The Jam 
Handy Organization, is in color, and the art work has attracted particular 
attention as an example of the high standards which the church has a right. 
to expect. 

The sound includes top radio voices. Specially prepared music was 
played by the NBC Symphony Orchestra. This unusual sound track came 
into being as a network broadcast of the National Broadcasting Company. 
As a service to the American Bible Society permission was granted for its 
use in this filmstrip. 

There are 89 pictures. Twenty-four minutes of sound is available on 
either one 12-inch long-playing microgroove 33-1/3 RPM record, or, three 
standard 78 RPM records. (When ordering always specify the RPM 
wanted.) The rental price is $2.50. The purchase price for the 33-1/3 RPM 
is $13.75; and the 78 RPM is $15.75. 

If anyone secures the filmstrip on a rental basis and decides to purchase 
it, the rental cost will apply on the purchase price. 

The Good Book is available at any one of the following places: 

American Bible Society, 47 South 9th Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
American Bible Society, 224 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
American Bible Society, 1914 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

American Bible Society, 1445 Glenarm Place, Denver 2, Colo. 


Family Life Audio Visuals 

This set of four audio-visual units, each with its own User’s Guide, 
giving suggestions for conducting class sessions and meetings, is planned 
for use in Church school classes with older youth groups, young adults 
and parents. In fact they are especially designed to be used in parent 
groups to foster Christian family living. 

Each unit is made up of a black and white filmstrip with recording 
(either 78 RPM standard groove or 33-1/3 RPM microgroove) plus two 
copies of the User’s Guide, which includes the projectionist’s script. 

Family Life Audio Visuals is an interdenominational project, produced 
by cooperating denominations through the departments of Family Life 
and Audio-Visual and Radio Education of the Division of Christian 
Education in the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 

The titles of the individual filmstrips in the unit are: 

1. No Easy Answer. 

2. Built Upon the Rock. 

3. For the Record. 

4. A Harvest From Holidays. 

This series is available at ELC Films either as a complete unit for $35.00 
plus postage, or, each filmstrip with record and User’s Guide may be 
ordered separately for $10.00 plus postage. 


An Appreciation Gesture 

HE following is a part of a 

letter from the Sunday school 
superintendent of Sarnia United 
Lutheran Church of Whitman, N. D. 
Our purpose is to especially high- 
light the fact that two interested 
members of the congregation en- 
tertained the Sunday school staff 
and the board of education. It was 
truly a fine gesture. But there are 
other things of interest in the letter 
so we are happy to quote at some 
length. 

“We are a rural congregation 
with an enrollment of sixty in the 
Sunday school ranging from age 
three through high school. In 1950 
our congregation (formerly two) 
joined its two church buildings into 
one L shaped unit and built a 
Sunday school unit upstairs with 
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nine individual classrooms, each 
having permanent seating, black- 
board and bulletin board. 

“We have a faithful corps of 
teachers (short on men though) who 
labor on from year to year. Recent- 
ly two interested members of the 
congregation entertained the Sun- 
day school staff, the board of edu- 
cation, and the pastor and his wife 
at a dinner. The evening was spent 
socially with a closing devotion 
which included a meditation by 
Pastor Hilde on, “The Master Teach- 
er.’ This event was an innovation 
in our Sunday school which showed 
that the Sunday school work is ap- 
preciated. 

“Many of the Sunday school im- 
provements can be traced to sug- 
gestions made in ‘THE LUTHERAN 
TEACHER, which is given to each 
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teacher. Our High School Bible 
department is now in its third year, 
and an adult class is being organized 
next Sunday. The teachers have 
benefited much from this year’s 
training course on prayer. Our next 
aim is to emphasize stewardship and 
perhaps adopt the envelope system. 
Our Sunday school participates in 
the Sunday School at Home Refor- 
mation offering. The Sunday school 
is constantly inviting unchurched 
neighbors and now has several chil- 
dren in Sunday school who are not 
yet baptized. This is home missions 
at our doorstep. 

“I am not writing this to praise 
our group but rather to inform you 
of our work and to tell you that 
your materials are being used and 
appreciated. I personally appreciate 
the many fine tracts on parish edu- 
cation which you make available 
to us. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs ‘THERESSE LUNDBY” 


Every-Children-Church Sunday 
“You remember that we had an 
‘Every-Children-Church Sunday’ on 
November 18. It was an attempt to 
have all of the children from grades 
1 to 12 attend worship on_ that 
Sunday. Five children were absent. 
Twelve of the sixteen grades had a 
hundred per cent attendance.” 
Central Lutheran Church, 
Eugene, Ore. 


The March of Faith 

This is part of a report of the 
Lutherdale workshop sessions con- 
ducted by Miss Julia Stromby for 
teachers of The March of Faith. 

“I had the material organized 


into 36 large double pocket folders 
(one folder for each chapter); six 
carbon boxes for milestone reviews; 
and a green folder larger than the 
other folders for the final review. 
I had found that by setting these 
carbon boxes at their respective 
places between the lesson folders, a 
quick perspective was possible. Re- 
views can be motivated, planned for 
and announced several Sundays in 
advance. 


“Suggestions in the manual as 
well as other suggestions were 
worked out. These included flash 
cards for Bible verses, Catechism, 
missionary mottoes and silhouettes. 
I had also prepared hymnology flash 
cards but thought these might be 
excluded to give time for memoriz- 
ing hymns rather than just know- 
ing the author. I gave out mimeo- 
graphed sheets of short stories illus- 
trating the commandments. I worked 
out the Ladder Review on flannel 
and suede-backed paper. The Match- 
ing Review could also be done on 
flannelgraph. We discussed the use 
of large calendar backs or wrapping 
paper and decided they could be 
used for such things as enlarged out- 
line maps, comparison reviews and 
the closing prayer. The advantage 
is that these can be folded and 
saved for future use. 

“Books recommended by the 
group as helpful for teaching this 
course were Kurth’s Catechetical 
Helps and the teacher’s manual of 
Forward With Christ. The group 
also discussed child attitudes and 
habits, individual differences, and 
the importance of contacts with the 
home.” 


United for Greater Service 
le 1950 our congregation (former- 
ly two) joined its two church 
buildings into one L shaped unit 
and built a Sunday school unit up- 
stairs with nine individual class- 
rooms, each having permanent seat- 
ing, a blackboard and a bulletin 
board.” The above is a quotation 
from the letter which appears on 
pages 29 and 30 of this issue. 

These folks are to be commended 
for such purposeful action. They 
were two congregations, now they 
are one. They united, not for the 
sake of convenience primarily, but 
for greater service, as they have 
agreed to worship together in the 
one church and to dedicate the 
other, remodelled with individual 
classrooms for more effective teach- 
ing of the Word of God, to their 
children. 

The step which these people have 
taken is worthy of emulation. There 
are many places throughout our 
Church where there are country 
churches standing quite close to- 
gether. In most such instances the 
membership of the congregation is 
not large; the Sunday school is usu- 
ally quite small, not large enough 
to have a teacher for every grade, 
and with no classroom facilities. 
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It is not always easy to give up 
your church, so to speak, and to 
go in with another congregation. 
But certainly if my church could 
be used as a Sunday school building 
for the Christian nurture of the 
young, then I would be happy to 
make the change. Perhaps with the 
Sunday school teachers taking the 
lead in purposeful consolidations 
and rearrangements, we can begin 
to solve the multiple congregation 
problem, and strengthen our teach- 
ing and worship program. 

We do not mean to say that put- 
ting two churches together, as these 
folks did, will be the best solution 
in every instance. Each situation 
will have to be carefully studied. 
But the underlying principle of 
losing your life to save it is the im- 
portant thing. Jesus says: “Whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it’ (Mark 8:35). This is true 
not only for individuals but for 
congregations as well. How often 
we lose our life as a congregation 
because we selfishly try to save it, 
while if we would be willing to 
sacrifice for the sake of Christ and 
the gospel, we would find new life 
and experience much greater joys 
and blessings. Think on these things. 


FASTER PROGRAM HELPS 
For the Sunday School 


REMEMBERING JESUS CHRIST by Effie Sandstrom Jorgenson 


This service places Easter in its true relation to Christ’s suffering and 
to the Christian’s duty to bear witness. This it does by means of well- 
chosen Scripture readings, and with recitations and songs that really 
fit in. The service makes use of a singing and a speaking choir, a narra- 
tor, and several Scripture readers. It is simple, yet has a pleasing variety. 


10c each; $1.00 a dozen 
PARAMOUNT EASTER BOOK 


A collection of Easter program ideas—recitations, readings, exercises, 
dialogs, pantomimes, playlets, and songs. Every age and department 
of the school is taken care of. 35c 


MEIGS EASTER SELECTIONS 


A collection of Easter materials for all ages, written by various authors. 
Includes recitations, acrostics, choralogue, tableaux, exercises, a story and 
short playlets. 40c 


STANDARD EASTER BOOK 


The program committee can find here complete programs worked out, 


or can build its own program from materials in the book. There is 
material for all ages. 35c 


A LENTEN SERVICE OF CHORAL READING AND SONG 
edited by Gustav Lund 


An hour-long program for presentation by young people at the church 
service or midweek meditation. Based on “The Seven Last Words of 
Our Lord,” with choral reading from “The Messiah,” the Creed, and 
Scripture, The program is printed in regular service bulletin style for 
the use of the entire congregation. A “practical suggestion” folder is 
sent with all orders of 50 programs or more. 


$2.25... 100 $4.00... 200 $8.25 .. 500 
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Not Ashes Alone 


FaGeK: 


ALKING down the street 

with his father on a February 
afternoon a boy asked, ‘““Dad how 
come that so many people have a 
black mark on their foreheads to- 
day?” 

For a moment his father 
thought, then looked at people, and 
answered, ‘““This is Ash Wednesday. 
In some churches people put ashes 
on their foreheads to indicate they 
are at the beginning of the season 
of Lent.” 

“But,” said the boy, “what is 
Lent?” 

“To people in some churches it 
means that they are at the begin- 
ning of forty days of fasting,” re- 
plied the father. “And they fast 
as a sign that they are repenting 
of their sins. To others it means 
that they are beginning to think 
more about Easter and that they 
are getting ready for that great 
festival by reviewing the story of 
Jesus’ suffering and death and so be 
reminded that all this He did to 
save us from our sins. When we 
do that we can really begin to ap- 
preciate His resurrection on Easter 
morning.” 

With the approach of Lent we as 
teachers of the boys and girls in 
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our Church need to do some spe- 
cial thinking and planning. The 
question is, how can we make the 
season of Lent meaningful to our 
children? They need to be taught 
that ashes on the forehead does not 
in itself improve our relations with 
God. Nor does fasting in itself win 
for us the forgiveness of our sins. 

The season of Lent can be a 
blessed period if we use it for more 
intensive study of God’s Word, for 
meditation, and for prayer; espe- 
cially if we study the Gospel story 
of the great suffering and death of 
our Savior. If a person fasts on 
certain days in order that he may 
pray more earnestly and think more 
deeply on what a great price Jesus 
paid to save us from our sins, then 
fasting serves a good purpose. 

The peculiar benefits of Lent can 
perhaps best be brought to our chil- 
dren and youth if the teachers in 
our church schools, especially in the 
Sunday schools, will plan a brief, 
simple Bible reading program for 
the six Sundays of Lent, February 
27 through April 3, which is Palm 
Sunday. 

Specific Bible reading assign- 
ments should be carried out in the 
home with father and mother. All 
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children beginning with grade three 
may well be included. The Scrip- 
ture selections may cover the fol- 
lowing phases of the story of Jesus’ 
sufferings: 

First week: Jesus enters Jerusalem 
and cleanses the temple. Matt. 21: 
1-16. 

Second week: The scribes and 
elders of the people plot the cap- 
ture and death of Jesus. Mark 14: 
1-11. 

Third week: Jesus’ great strug- 
gle in Gethsemane. Matt. 26:36-50. 

Fourth week: Jesus brought be- 
fore the high priest and Israel’s high 
council. Luke 22:54-71. 

Fifth week: Jesus arraigned for 
trial before Pilate. John 18:28— 
EE Use 

Sixth week: The 
Luke 23:33-56. 

The Seven Last Words may well 
be reviewed. 

Week by week the children may 
in this way be encouraged to read 
from their New Testaments the se- 
lections indicated above. The teach- 
er may take a few minutes to tie 
the facts of the story together, in- 
terpret them to the children, and 
lead them in prayer. If such a 
procedure is followed, the hearts of 
the children can be conditioned so 
as to enter into the spirit of Holy 


Crucifixion. 


Week with reverence and a measure 
of appreciation of the price paid 
for their salvation. They will be 
faced with the fact that our sins 
are many and great since Jesus had 
to die to pay for them. They will 
also grow in their understanding 
of the glory of Easter and the vic- 
tory Easter represents. 

Where children and youth are 
helped to observe Lent as indicated 
in the above suggestions, Ash 
Wednesday and the following weeks 
will begin to take on meaning. Per- 
haps just as important is the fact 
that we who teach others these 
great saving truths will find spirit- 
ual refreshing in such thoughtful 
reading once more of the story of 
the Passion (the suffering) of our 
Lord. Our understanding of the 
basic facts of our redemption will 
be deepened, the need for daily re- 
pentance will be felt more keenly, 
our appreciation of Christ’s saving 
love quickened. We, too, will sense 
more fully the significance of 
Easter. 

As we relive the days of our 
Lord’s suffering and death, the 
glory of His resurrection will be 
enhanced. We will rejoice in the 
knowledge that ours is an almighty 
and gracious Savior who lives and 
reigns forever, our Lord of glory. 


REAT strides have been made 

in recent years in the improve- 
ment of materials being produced 
for use in parish church school 
classes. Boards of education and 
publishing houses have sought to 
bring out texts which would be 
attractive and which would con- 
form to the latest findings of re- 
search, 

These, however, must be made 
to live through their use by persons 
if their purposes shall be fulfilled. 
A large part of classroom activity 
must be the association between 
persons. Desired growth takes place 
when there is a satisfactory ex- 
change of the elements of per- 
sonality between teacher and stu- 
dent. Good material becomes a 
means used by persons to achieve 
this goal. 

Persons may be influenced by 
contact with those who are younger 
than themselves. But it is usually 
the other way around. Youth is on 
the receiving end of the impacts 
made by older people upon them. 
Most older people are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously hindering 
or helping the younger people with 
whom they come in contact. No- 
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where is this more true than in the 
church school class. A pupil’s idea 
of or attitude toward God is very 
often that which has been devel- 
oped by the teacher. The same is 
true in the realm of behavior. 
Boards of parish education should 
seek to enlist the services of the 
best possible teachers available in 
the congregation. These should be 
individuals with strong Christian 
personalities, who in turn will have 
a genuine desire to improve them- 
selves. They will be anxious to de- 
velop to the fullest those motiva- 
tions and traits of personality which 
will make for the most effective 
teaching. What are some of these? 


(1) One can begin by mention- 
ing enthusiasm. This trait is con- 
tagious. If the teacher is ‘“‘sold’”’ on 
the purposes of the class he will 
exert considerable influence on the 
pupils by that very fact. Why 
shouldn’t the church school teach- 
er consider that his task is one 
of the most challenging privileges 
given to anyone? It is. To confront 
a child with the person of Jesus is 
an exciting adventure. That in it- 
self should generate enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm begets confidence and 
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conviction. When this is centered 
about the Word of God, the Holy 
Spirit can use such a spirited pres- 
entation to build faith. 

If the teacher has enthusiasm for 
the cause of Christ he will find his 
task a joy rather than a chore. He 
will have initiative which leads to 
creativeness. ““Losing oneself” in the 
task will bring many satisfactions, 
including personal growth in faith 
and holiness. 


(2) The teacher should have a 
genuine liking for the pupils in the 
age group to which he has been 
assigned. Children want to be liked 
and will respond more readily to 
someone who takes a real interest 
in them. An admired teacher in 
turn will often communicate much 
of the spirit of Christ by this fact 
alone. It will also add weight to 
what the teacher may say to him 
directly concerning the Savior. 

How will the teacher seek to 
cultivate this relationship? First, 
by getting better acquainted with 
them. Then he will take personal 
int.rest in them by seeking to get 
into as many areas of their experi- 
ences as possible. This will include 
fellowshipping with them outside of 
the classroom. Finally, he will en- 
courage them when they fail rather 
than condemn them for their mis- 
takes. He will be genuinely help- 
ful to them in the solution of their 
problems. 

Above all, the teacher will see 
each child as a precious soul to be 
won for the Lord and nurtured in 
the Christian life. 


(3) If a teacher is to succeed in 


leading a child to Christ, he must 
himself be in a living relationship 
to Him. He is conscious of his own 
shortcomings but he loves his Sav- 
ior and trusts in His grace and 
guidance. He is motivated by a 
genuine devotion and personal loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ. He sees his 
whole life in the light of this re- 
lationship. 

(4) This living relationship will 
cause him to be concerned with a 
number of factors in his own life: 

For him the Sunday morning 
worship period will be the most im- 
portant hour of the week. The as- 
sembling together with the congre- 
gation is an appointment he cannot 
cancel. He needs to hear the Word 
of forgiveness and give thanks and 
praise to God for the strengthening 
of Christian life. 

He must daily turn to the Word 
of God as food for his own soul 
and to fill the wells of inspiration 
for his teaching activities. 

He feels compelled to pray for 
his pupils as well as for himself as 
a teacher. 

He will be conscientious about 
his preparations for the class ses- 
sions. This includes all the enrich- 
ment materials which he may as- 
semble. 

He will be loyal to the program 
of his particular school and will co- 
operate with every plan and agency 
seeking to carry out its purposes. 

He will strive to be an example 
to those about him as he seeks to 
develop the Christian virtues of 
patience, temperance, cheerfulness, 
kindness, faithfulness, and courtesy. 


“What Is Faith, Really 
and Oruly?” 


Letter Two 


Dear JULIE AND JOHN, 


Enclosed you will find my thun- 
derous applause for a terrific idea. 
Come next July Julie, John and 
Jerry will explore the source of the 
Mississippi! John, how about writ- 
ing for some really good maps of 
the Itasca area so that we can plot 
a course? 

A lot of people think that Itasca 
is an Indian word and that the lake 
was named after Chief Heap Big 
Itasca or something or other. Ac- 
tually the word is Latin—or is 
coined from Latin. The explorers 
who found this body of water were 
so positive that they had found 
the real source of the Mississippi 
River that they took the last part 
of veritas (true) and the first part 
of caput (head) and put it to- 
gether—Itasca, true head of the 
Mississippi. Later it was discovered 
that the lake is not the true source 
after all—not the beginning of the 
beginning. Well, we'll go to the 
true, TRUE head, the veritas, VERI- 
Tas caput! 

Rivers have been compared to 
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the spiritual life from the days of 
Noah, I suppose. The comparison 
occurred to me for the first time 
when Alice and I walked to the 
source of the Rhine River high in 
the mountains in Switzerland. We 
were quite familiar with the broad 
and busy Rhine down in Germany 
where we crossed and recrossed it 
driving around to refugee camps. 
But the Rhine at its source we had 
never seen. Oof, kids—waterfalls, 
gorges, rapids—the Rhine at its be- 
ginning is turbulent, impetuous in 
its desire to get to the ocean. The 
comparison to the spiritual life was 
inevitable. We could not help but 
think of those young, ardent, seek- 
ing spirits who all too soon lose 
their eagerness to find deeper and 
truer spiritual insights and become 
satisfied, smug and weary. They 
forget that they are surrounded by 
great spiritual forces, an ocean of 
spiritual truths which is theirs as 
sons and daughters of the MosT 
HIGH ONE in Christ, HIS sON. 
Well, enough about that. Only 
—please, Julie and John, don’t ever 
let your spirits get sluggish and 
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dull and sleepy. “Blessed are the 
sleepy, for they shall sleep,” wrote 
a philosopher with scathing scorn. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled,” said Christ. Only 
those who seek will find. God re- 
veals himself to the humble, hun- 
gering, thirsting souls. 

“What is faith, really and tru- 
ly?” you ask—and quote that radio 
comedian who says it’s believing in 
things that aren’t there, like the 
chicken in chicken noodle soup. 

It seems to me that by asking 
that question right off the bat you 
are telling three things about your- 
selves. 1. You are not waiting for 
next summer to go exploring for 
the true sources, for the veritas 
caput. 2. It has dawned upon you 
that the living of the spiritual life 
is a marvelous adventure, a great 
journey. 3. You want to take an 
inventory of your supplies and 
equipment. You want to examine 
them, understand their use, be in- 
telligent about them. 

Faith is the canoe. You simply 
cannot stay afloat on the river of 
spiritual life without it. 

Do I hear John saying, “Aw, cut 
the flowery stuff and get solid!” 
O. K., we’ll leave out the metaphors 
and like-unto’s and try to be solid! 

Here are a list of half-truths 
about faith which people common- 
ly believe. 

1. Faith is believing in things 
that aren’t there, in something 
misty, blurry, spooky, and far 
away. This view of faith is partly 
true in that there is mystery in the 
Christian faith—oceans of it! God 


is not small enough for the human 
mind to grasp. We cannot focus 
Him in the telescope of science or 
turn the spotlight of human knowl- 
edge on Him. If there were no mys- 
tery, there would be no adoration 
and worship. The trouble with this 
idea of faith is that it leaves out 
the fact that the Invisible is more 
real, more actual, more solid, John, 
than the visible. It is not a spooky, 
far-off mystery. It is a Mystery in 
which we live, move, and have our 
being. It penetrates us, enters into 
every part of our lives in all sorts 
of ways. 

2. Faith is believing in certain 
dogmas in order to be on the safe 
side. Faith is an insurance policy 
guaranteeing heaven—if there is a 
heaven. If there isn’t anything to 
the whole business of religion, well 
—then everyone is the loser. But if 
there is something to it, then it’s 
better to be safe than sorry. 

The sickening element in this 
view of faith is that it employs 
faith, exploits it, uses it for the 
wrong purpose. The partial truth 
here is that there is an element of 
risk to faith. Pascal, a great reli- 
gious thinker of France, talks about 
“the wager.” Someone else has 
talked about “betting your life” 
that there is a God. Kierkegaard, 
the Danish Christian philosopher, 
talks about the “leap of faith.” 

3. Faith is believing a list of 
truths taught by the church and 
the Bible. The longer the list the 
greater is one’s faith. 

The half-truth in this view is 


that God’s truth is revealed in the 
(Continued on page 62) 


ROMANCE OF THE ROLL CALL 


lee IS every boy in your class. 
You know him by his head- 


quarters in some corner of his 
home. Maybe it’s down in the cel- 
lar or up in the attic. His room 
tells the story. His symbols are 
pins, buttons and badges, one of 
which stands for secret service. His 
equipment is a bike, a pair of skates, 
fishing tackle and a gun. His 
books: a Sunday school book, a 
Boy Scout manual, “The Mystery 
of the Lost Horse,” “Adventures 
of Two-Gun McGinnity,” “With 
Uncle Oscar Among the Head 
Hunters,” a catalogue, and a book 
on how to do tricks. His friends 
are other boys, a dog, a cat, some 
worms, and a family of skunks. 

He is sixty-five pounds of ener- 
gy- He has two teeth out in front 
(conditioning for the future) and 
he has freckles. He knows all the 
short cuts home and it would wear 
you out to follow him around for 
one day. 

Inside of him—and that’s what 
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counts—you’ll find a heart that’s 
full of love and affection. Already 
he knows what it means to be 
loved by another and, although he 
is too busy to let it be known, he 
is deeply fond of his mother and 
father. And he has a mind which 
is like a sponge: it soaks up knowl- 
edge as fast as it is sent in his di- 
rection. He knows history, although 
he isn’t too crazy about it. Geog- 
raphy is more interesting and it 
suits his urge to see the other side 
of the mountain. Arithmetic is fun 
and sometimes he thinks he will be 
a professor. 

But there’s something they don’t 
teach in school that he likes very 
much. It is full of imagination and 
dreams. It is something that an- 
swers to the very things going on 
in his mind. It is Superman. This 
imaginary character, someone has 
said, is the “incarnation of a weak- 
ened people’s wishful thinking.” 
Whatever the grownups have to say 
about him, the boy likes him be- 
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cause he is different. Like the boy 
himself, he is capable of all things. 
Neither law nor gravity stand in 
the way. He enjoys unbounded life. 
Our friend, the boy, has limita- 
tions, but in his great desire to ex- 
cel, he attaches himself to the 
imaginary hero. 

Now then, you are happy for 
him. You are glad he has ideas and 
that he is yet free to live among 
them. The time is coming when he 
will find out for himself that he 
has limitations. But you can do 
things for him now that will edu- 
cate him in proper values, and get 
him started on the real pathway of 
successful living. 

At this stage he is apt to ad- 
mire the wrong kinds of success. 
This world has a very foolish con- 
ception of success. It comes out in 
terms of staying up the longest, 
eating the most, walking the far- 
thest, sitting on flag-poles, and 
singing all the “hymns in the book 
without stopping.” These are silly 
attempts at being Superman. Or 
the boy sees it demonstrated in 
terms of gangsterism, dictatorships, 
and tyranny of all sorts. One thing 
we want the little boy to know is 
that while we recognize and admire 
his inborn ambition, there is a dif- 


ference between the attempt at Su- 
perman and the kind that God has 
guaranteed. 

There is a formula for the proper. 
upbuilding of Superman. It is an 
Open Sesame for every growing 
child. It starts with a stated pur- 
pose. Either the purpose is right or 
the whole subsequent course will 
be wrong. Right footing is impor- 
tant. If you are a Christian teacher 
you know your responsibility here. 
Get a child started with Christ and 
a successful life is assured. God has 
said that with Him all things are 
possible. While the children of the 
world are out to gather such things 
as big bank rolls, the Superman will 
be laying up treasures in heaven. 
While those who follow the beckon- 
ing finger of temptation walk into 
the very jaws of hell, Superman will 
be living a life of service to God. 

Your job is to convert an ambi- 
tion. You must take a dream and 
put it into a life. You must bring 
this child to the truth so that he 
may walk through life hand in 
hand with God who looks upon 
him and says, “Greater works than 
these shall he do .. . in My name.” 

The next time you look at those 
beaming, ambitious boys, thank 
God there are Supermen! 


I know the Lord is always on the side of the right, but it is 


my constant anxiety and prayer that I and the nation be on 


the Lord’s side. 


LINCOLN 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


Understanding 
the Child 


DEACONESS SHIRLEY BARNS 


APE B BEDS of years ago the 
ancient Hebrew fathers based 
their program of instruction in the 
home upon a plan of what we cur- 
rently call “individual differences.” 
Thus questions asked of their chil- 
dren concerning the family’s reli- 
gious observances were carefully 
evaluated in the light of the child’s 
age and understanding. From what 
sources did these parents receive 
their information? Probably they 
depended upon their own observ- 
ance of their children, learning 
from their own experiences. Parents 
through the years have to a great 
extent depended on this source of 
information. It is a valid one. 
However, we believe that par- 
ents today have so many rich store- 
houses of knowledge concerning 
their children that are available to 
help them in their wonderful as- 
signment. We are thankful to God 
for those students who have spent 
their years in uncovering the de- 
velopmental characteristics of the 
child in order to assist both parents 
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and teachers toward a better under- 
standing of their children. The 
Church will want to promote the 
study of these findings, for the 
Church is concerned not only with 
the soul but with the growth of 
body and mind of the child of God. 
Such scientific study can be of 
great value to those who are work- 
ing with children, “teaching them 
to observe” that which was com- 
manded by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The body and the mind are His, 
too, and are to be dealt with as 
His precious possessions. The 
“whole child” will glorify Him. 

The problem of development is 
a world-wide problem of all chil- 
dren from the time of birth. Even 
before a child is born individual 
characteristics are being determined 
and developed. Every life has indi- 
vidual potentialities. The fulness of 
life is not to be stunted because of 
misunderstanding where there is 
opportunity to learn more about 
the ways of growth. 

The fact-finding report of the 
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Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth en- 
titled Personality in the Making* 
has this statement: 

“Tt is the affirmation of religion 
that persons have supreme value 
under God. Religion affirms, too, 
that it is the will of God that each 
of His children shall live life to 
the full. Thus, in the religious 
view, each child has significance, 
not because of what he may pro- 
duce, not because of what he may 
do, but because of what he is, a 
child of God.” 

Our heavenly Father understands 
all about His children. Every child 
of God has the privilege of seeing 
his bad as well as his good charac- 
teristics in the light of God’s love 
for him. To Him he may acknow]l- 
edge his sinfulness and disobedience. 
The love of God reaches out to for- 
give and comfort. 

A greater understanding of their 
children on the part of parents will 
allow them a greater share in their 
children’s experiences, also. That 


which the parent does not under- 
stand he must learn to understand. 
The resources for learning at the 
present time are readily available - 
to parents and to parent-teacher 
classes in the congregation. May we 
suggest to parents the thrill of 
reading the fine studies made by 
Gesell and Ilg in the book, The 
Child From Five to Ten.+ The in- 
vestment of time and money in 
these pages should not fail to leave 
an imprint for good upon the un- 
derstanding of parents and the lives 
of their children. As information 
such as this is refined and hallowed 
by God’s loving wisdom received in 
the Quiet Hour and is put to use, 
it will lead to the strengthening of 
the Christian personalities develop- 
ing within the Christian Home. 

*Personality in the Making, edited by 
Helen Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. 
Harper & Brothers, c. 1952, p. 211. Used 
by permission. 


+May be ordered from Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. Price, $4.50. 


A child of God should be a visi- 
ble beatitude for joy and happiness, 
and a living doxology for gratitude 


and adoration. 
SPURGEON 


THE WORLD OF NATURE AND GOD’S WORD 


Man 
Dominion 
Over 
the Earth 


HE first chapter of Genesis in- 

cludes a command which is di- 
rected to man in the collective 
sense. Perhaps its personal signifi- 
cance escapes us when we, as indi- 
viduals, read it. This command 
states explicitly that man is to sub- 
due the earth and to have dominion 
over it. Therefore, this is a duty 
which believers are to fulfill if they 
claim they are sons of God. How 
well has man carried out this com- 
mand in the past? How well are 
we today carrying out this com- 
mand? 


UNBELIEVERS AND CHRISTIANS 

An inherent trait of man is that 
he strives to improve his lot by 
making use of things around him. 
He figures out cheaper and less 
strenuous methods to get his work 
done by machines he makes. He 
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schemes and invents by using ma- 
terials and forces which he has dis- 
covered in the world around him. 
Man has always shown this trait. 
It does by no means apply only 
to those who have heard this Bib- 
lical command. A number of well- 
known inventions had been made 
in ancient China long before the 
Christian Era. Heathen Egyptians 
at the time of Joseph had “sub- 
dued” the earth in that they 
erected majestic temples and other 
huge buildings. Pagan Greeks and 
Romans, both before and after the 
times of Paul, Peter, and John, 
were famous for inventions and 
ideas to subdue the earth. Archi- 
medes, Pericles, Pythagoras, Aris- 
totle, and Alexander are some 
names. Greek triremes, the aque- 
ducts of Rome, health resorts on 
the Island of Cos, and Roman high- 
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ways in Britain are some examples. 
There are today probably as many 
achievements in the field of science 
and invention made by unbelievers 
as by Christians. 


MAN THE MASTER OF NATURE? 


The realm of Nature over which 
man has achieved the most domin- 
ion is the mineral kingdom. Of all 
the natural resources which God 
has placed at man’s disposal, it is 
perhaps the metals which he has 
developed the most. Man has trans- 
formed inert ores such as iron, cop- 
per, and gold into objects of beauty 
and machines of great complexity. 
This is also a tribute to man’s use 
of his God-given intelligence. Pause 
to reflect on the many important 
uses of steel, aluminum, copper, 
etc., in America today. What 
would our civilization be like with- 
out machines and metal utensils? 
All of these are in existence only 
because men have used their brains 
and brawn to develop the inert 
minerals of the earth. Man has not 
subdued to such an extent other 
things of the earth. Although he 
uses the soil to grow crops and ex- 
ercises some control over the plant 
and animal kingdoms, man has per- 
haps created as many problems as 
accomplishments in these realms. 
His outstanding dominion over the 
earth is chiefly in the mineral king- 
dom. 


THE CoMPENSATION? 


Man receives recompense of vari- 
ous kinds for his efforts to sub- 
jugate the materials and forces of - 
nature. There is the feeling of pride 
and joy derived from any sort of 
accomplishment. There is the satis- 
faction of more comfortable living 
by means of these accomplishments. 
There is the satisfaction of having 
achieved something for the benefit 
of fellowmen and for future gen- 
erations of men. But there is no 
further compensation for those 
who do not recognize God as the 
Giver of the things over which 
man has dominion. 

There is much more compensa- 
tion for one who believes in God 
through His Word. However, it 
should be stressed that the recom- 
pense is not to be regarded as merit 
earned to reach the goal of salva- 
tion. Our Lutheran Doctrine clear- 
ly indicates that God alone is the 
Giver of salvation and we are the 
recipients—through no merit on 
our part. But when man has re- 
ceived this saving grace, he then 
gratefully realizes that all the ma- 
terials of the earth are also gifts 
from God. Consequently, he will 
extend himself to make the best use 
he can of these gifts in Nature. He 
will thereby carry out this injunc- 
tion to have dominion over the 
earth as God originally intended he 
should. It will not be slavish duty to 
fulfill a command. It will instead 
be joyful accomplishment as a se- 
lected worker in His dominion here 
on earth. 


At the time of confirmation, the 
Lutheran Sunday school pupil has 
reached one of the significant mile- 
stones in his life. 


What should a child be like at 
this time? Here is an attempt to 
portray the ideal confirmand as he 
reaches the “great day.” These 
items thus form a goal toward 
which every Sunday school teacher 
and pastor should aim. 


Dr. A. C. Mueller, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, at the recent intersynodical 
confirmation seminar held at the 
DeKoven Foundation in Racine, 
Wisconsin, presented the following 
description: 


1. The child about to be con- 
firmed is acquainted with the his- 
torical basis of the Christian faith 
and with its central doctrines. He 
understands the divine plan of 
salvation in and through Jesus 
Christ. He knows God as his Cre- 
ator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. The 
chief sources of his knowledge are 
the Bible, Bible History and Cate- 
chism. 


2. He is acquainted with the 
Moral Law as summarized in the 
Ten Commandments and is able to 
distinguish between right and 
wrong. He is developing an ethical 
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A Portrait of the Child 
at Confirmation Time 


judgment in all matters pertaining 
to everyday life and he has achieved 
some strength in choosing the right. 
Associated with his knowledge of 
God’s Law is a sensitized conscience, 
one enlightened by God’s Word, 
which fulfills its God intended pur- 
pose, restrains him from wrong- 
doing, and helps him fulfill his du- 


ties. 


3. He has an elementary knowl- 
edge of Church History, is familiar 
with the life of Luther, the Refor- 
mation, and the story of the Lu- 
theran Church. 


4. He has the start of Lutheran 
consciousness. He knows enough 
about the differences between the 
Lutheran, Reformed and Catholic 
Churches, and other church groups, 
to appreciate his own Lutheran 
Church. 


5. He is acquiring skill in han- 
dling the Bible. He is learning the 
habit of regular Bible reading and 
knows where to find important pas- 
sages. He reads the Bible for infor- 
mation and for the cultivation of 
his devotional life. 


6. He is learning to recognize 
the value of God’s Word as it is 
preached and taught in the church, 
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also the privilege and duty of hear- 
ing the Word, and is forming the 
habit of regular attendance. 


7. He is beginning to grasp the 
meaning of Baptism and of the Bap- 
tismal covenant and to make the 
proper use of it. 


8. Although he has not yet par- 
taken of Holy Communion, he has 
the right understanding of this 
sacrament, he desires to receive it 
and to become a regular and faith- 
ful communicant. 


9. He recognizes the value of 
prayer, including intercession for 
others, and is cultivating the prayer 
life. He is learning the art of free 
praying in the presence of others. 
He can follow the liturgy of the 
church intelligently and is learning 
the art of public and private wor- 


ship. 


10. He knows the difference be- 
tween salvation by grace and salva- 
tion by works; he trusts solely in 
Christ’s merits, and is prompted by 
love and gratitude to live a life 
of holiness and good works. He 
knows that knowledge of God’s 
Word is useless unless it expresses 
itself in action; that faith without 
works is dead; and he is trying to 
do the will of the heavenly Father. 


11. The blessedness he has ex- 
perienced in being a child of God 
has aroused his interest in the salva- 
tion of others. He has learned to 
pray for courage to win others and 
is beginning to be active in personal 
soul-winning. He prays for the 
conversion of sinners, for mission 


work and charitable endeavor, and 
yearns for the salvation of those 
who are still living in sin. 


12. He is beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of the Christian 
priesthood and of stewardship, and 
to dedicate himself to the Lord. It 
is dawning upon him that his time, 
talents and money are given him 
in trust, and are to be used in the 
service of God. With respect to 
money, he is learning to deny him- 
self and to give generously. 


13. It is beginning to dawn on 
him that a Christian must control 
his emotions and that uncontrolled 
emotions injure the health and un- 
dermine one’s spiritual life. He 
knows that anger, hate, envy, 
jealousy, fears and worries, are sin- 
ful and are to be resisted and 
brought under control. He has a 
forgiving spirit, and is quick to ask 
forgiveness and make up when 
there has been a quarrel. 


14. He is beginning to see that 
at the root of sanctification is the 
struggle between the old man or 
the sinful heart and the new man 
in Christ, and he seeks through 
watchfulness and prayer to over- 
come temptation and win the vic- 
tory. 
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15. He knows that one can sin 
in thought, word and deed, and for 
that reason he tries to control his 
thoughts, to guard his tongue from 
cursing, slander and words that cut 
deeply; to do and say only what is 
kind and helpful to others, 


16. He has come to believe that 
God has a plan for his life and 
prays daily for guidance, asking the 
Lord to direct all his ways. 


17. He sees from observation 
that suffering and adversity come 
to believers as well as to unbelievers. 
He has learned that for believers 
they are a wholesome chastisement 
intended for his own spiritual 
growth. 


18. He has a holy reverence for 
God and for things that are sacred 
in the sight of God. His reverence 
expresses itself in a deep regard for 
God’s Word and in respectful be- 
havior in church. 


19. He has become conscious of 
his duty to set a good example as 
a Christian citizen, to take an inter- 
est in the community, and to help 
promote its welfare. 


20. He knows that Scripture pas- 
sages, psalms, hymns and _ prayers 
are a priceless treasure and he is 
therefore faithful in memorizing 
and is thus laying up a rich treas- 
ure of gems. This is voluntary ef- 
fort. 


21. He knows that as a believer 
he is united with God and with 
Jesus, and he is often conscious of 
the presence of God and of Jesus, 


the Friend of sinners. Living in fel- 
lowship with Jesus is an aid to him 
in keeping his heart pure, in de- 
nying worldly lusts, in overcoming 
fears and worries, and in living a 
godly life. 


22. He has a growing awareness 
of his sinful and lost condition 
and a corresponding appreciation of 
God’s grace and forgiveness, and of 
his need of divine grace to over- 
come the flesh and live an uncom- 
promising Christian life. 


23. He recognizes the need and 
value of work and has a desire to 
serve God and men in a useful oc- 
cupation. He is reasonably diligent 
and faithful in work and in study. 


24. His attitude toward persons 
of another race or color is one of 
love and sympathetic understand- 
ing. He is trying to free himself 
from any prejudices that may have 
grown up: within him. 


25. He has come to see the role 
he is to play in maintaining a 
Christian atmosphere in the home 
and his spiritual growth is quite 
evident there. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1955 


ScrIPTURE PassaGE: Proverbs 4: 
1-7 

Hymns: “Praise to the Lord” (L. 
H.5 se bord Jesus Christ He 


Present Now” (L. H. 136) 


THE LAND THAT GAVE US 
JESUS 


During this month we often talk 
about the great men of our coun- 
try. Truly great men have studied 
about God, and loved the things 
God taught them. Let us read Proy- 
erbs 4:1-7, verses which seem to 
be a key to all great leaders. (Read 
text above.) 

As we follow great leaders, we 
must remember that they followed 
Jesus. If we are to follow Him, 
we must try to gain wisdom of 
His world and an understanding of 
His life. During this month we are 
going to study several things re- 
lated to Jesus—His country, His 
church, and His gifts to all men. 
If we knew more about Jesus’ coun- 
try and His people, perhaps we 


“Come, 
Let Us Worship” 
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would better understand the way 
He talked to them and taught 
them. 

You remember from the Christ- 
mas story, that Joseph and Mary 
went from the town of Nazareth 
in Galilee to the city of Bethlehem 
to be taxed. But where did this 
happen? (Have a wall map which 
includes Asia, Europe, and Africa 
so that you can locate Palestine in 
relation to the western world. Also 
have a map of Palestine—a large 
animated one if possible—with the 
familiar locations of cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, seas, and scenes of 
Jesus’ life. This map can be 
sketched on inexpensive white cloth 
and animated with crayons and 
cut-out Biblical pictures of the 
scenes mentioned.) 

First, we will find the little 
country that is called the Holy 
Land, or Palestine. It is a narrow 
strip of land at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. (Point out 
all places as named.) Southwest of 
Palestine is Africa and northwest 
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is Europe. Palestine is in a place 
where it was crossed by all the land 
travelers, by people of other na- 
tions. 

Joseph and Mary lived in Naza- 
reth in the province of Galilee. Just 
before Jesus was to be born, they 
had to go to Bethlehem because 
the Roman rulers said that all Jew- 
ish people should be counted and 
pay a tax. This meant a long jour- 
ney. By plane, it would be only 
seventy-five miles and would take 
only a few minutes of flying time 
today. But Mary and Joseph could 
not go by plane. Pictures suggest 
that Joseph owned only a small 
donkey. The way was much farther 
over the steep hills and through 
the winding valleys. (Trace the 
route on the map.) 

Jerusalem is the city to which 
the Wise-men came before going 
to Bethlehem. ‘Now when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea in 
the days of Herod the King, behold, 
Wise-men from the east came to 
Jerusalem” (Matthew 2:1). This 
is one of the familiar verses of the 
Christmas story. You will see that 
the little town of Bethlehem is only 
a few miles from the capital city, 
Jerusalem. When Herod wished to 
kill the baby Jesus, Joseph took him 
and his mother into Egypt. After 
Herod was dead they returned safe- 
ly to Nazareth. You see, even as a 
baby, Jesus had taken a long trip. 

In Nazareth Jesus lived like other 
Jewish boys. His mother, we feel 
sure, taught Him the history of 
His land, His prayers, the Psalms 
and Proverbs until He knew them 
well. Many times He recited the 


exact verses which we have talked 
about today. He also memorized 
the Law—the entire chapters from 
the first five books of the Bible. 

As we read stories of Jesus, we 
hear about the Sea of Galilee. It is 
only twelve miles long; we would 
call it a lake. It has also been called 
the Sea of Chinnereth, the Sea of 
Tiberias, and Lake Gennesaret. It is 
a beautiful lake where Jesus calmed 
the waves, where Peter through 
faith walked on the water, and 
where so many fish were caught by 
the disciples that they knew a 
miracle had been performed. (Point 
to other well-known places as time 
allows. Perhaps show Bethany where 
Jesus’ friends lived, and Cana where 
the first miracle was performed.) 

In this land of the crossroads, we 
find many highways. One of the 
famous roads passed near the town 
of Nazareth. Jesus perhaps learned 
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many things about people of the 
outside world as He watched these 
travelers or heard their stories. (The 
famous “Way of the Sea’ highway 
can be traced on the map.) 1 think 
Jesus must have gained much un- 
derstanding of everything about 
Him just as He wished us to do. 
As we continue to study His life 
and His teaching, let us try to pic- 
ture Him as a real person moving 
about His land and among His peo- 
ple. Today Jesus moves among us, 
too. Every land is His. Our hearts 
can become His homeland if we 
welcome Him. 


Let Us Pray: 


Dear Jesus, come into our hearts 
today. Let them become Your true 
home. Let us bid You welcome. As 
You live with us, we pray that You 
may teach us as You taught Your 
disciples long ago. Help us know 
Your presence, Your wisdom, and 
Your understanding. Let us know 
the sweet forgiveness of Your love. 
Amen. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 

SCRIPTURE PassaGEs: (as suggested 
below) 

Hymns: “The Church’s One Foun- 
dation” (L. H. 78) and “All 
Glory Be to God on High” (L. 
H. 2) 


MY CHURCH 
Great leaders often make a great 
country. We sometimes think only 
of the great men when we study 
history at school; yet we know 
there is a power that can make a 


land great and keep it so. It is the 
power left on earth by Jesus. We 
call it by Christ’s name . . . Chris- 
tianity. That power of Christ comes 
to us through His Church. That is 
why the Church means so much 
to us. Even our church building 
has a plan that helps give Christ’s 
message. Today let’s think of that 
plan. 

If we observe our own church 
carefully, we find that the building 
itself suggests the shape of a cross. 
If we could see some churches from 
an airplane, this cross-shape could 
be seen very easily; in others, the 
transepts are only suggested by the 
main aisle and a wide space across 
the front of the church. First, we 
enter the vestibule, called a narthex. 
This is the welcoming shelter by 
which we enter God’s temple, and 
we should enter it prayerfully. 

Next we go into the nave where 
we find the pews. The word nave 
means ship and is used perhaps be- 
cause the church stands for a place 
where we may be sheltered from 
the storms of life. In the first large 
churches the ceiling of the nave 


had large beams of wood like the 
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ribs of a ship. For hundreds of years 
people listened to sermons while 
they stood in the nave. It was only 
after Luther’s time that they were 
seated in pews. 

As we sit quietly listening to the 
sermon, we look forward and see 
the chancel. Many churches have 
three steps leading up to the altar 
in the chancel. These stand for the 
Triune God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Many say the steps also 
mean faith, hope, and love. In the 
chancel you will also see the pulpit 
and the baptismal font. You see, 
each part of the church suggests 
what Christ wanted the church to 
mean in our lives. 

Because we regard the building 
a shelter in which we may honor 
God and the building is an expres- 
sion of our love, churches are often 
the most beautiful buildings in the 
world. (Time permitting, show pic- 
tures of famous cathedrals and 
churches both in our country or 
abroad. Use a filmstrip if it is pre- 
ferred and available.) 

As we look up to the high 
steeple, pointed doors, and windows, 
we think of Colossians 3:2, ‘Set 
your mind on the things that are 
above, not on the things that are 
upon the earth.” As we are about 
to enter the church, the entrance 
brings to mind the verse from 
Psalm 46, ‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” Even a wide door has 
meaning. It says, “Come; for all 
things are now ready” (Luke 14: 
17). When we arrive inside the 
nave a thought from Exodus 3:5 
seems to say, “. .. the place where- 
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on thou standest is holy ground.” 
And we then find ourselves ready 
to worship and to share the great- 
est power which Jesus gives to us. 


LetgUsePray: 


Our Father, each time as we 
come to Thy church, let us come 
with humble hearts to accept Thy 
gifts. Let us take Thy love only to 
spread it to others. In this way may 
we help to spread Thy church over 
the wide world that others may 
know Thee. Amen. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1955 

ScripTuRE PassaGE: Psalm 150 

Hymns: “Lord Jesus Christ, Be 
Present Now” (L. H. 36), 
“Praise to the Lord” (L. H. 5) 


PRAISE GOD WITH MUSIC 


(Read the 150th Psalm.) These 
words might be called the theme 
song of a very famous man who 
lived more than two hundred years 
ago. Most of you would recognize 
his last name, but have you ever 
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heard of a family with the same 
first name for all of its children? 
We might call this the Johann, or 
John, family. In order to keep the 
boys properly named, the second 
name was very important. That is 
why we use the full name of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach when we talk 
about this famous man who loved 
—and lived—the 150th psalm. His 
was a gentle life spent in praising 
the Lord. 

Life was very happy for little 
Sebastian, but when he was only 
ten years old he became an orphan. 
Then he went to live with his 
grown-up brother, who was very 
stern with him. Johann studied mu- 
sic and he grew to love it more 
than anything else in his life. He 
soon discovered that his brother had 
many wonderful manuscripts of 
music hidden in a cupboard. The 
brother refused to let Sebastian 
have these handwritten pages, say- 
ing they were too difficult for him. 


ae 


But at night Sebastian would slip 
downstairs, draw the sheets of mu- 
sic through the openings of the 
cupboard, and copy the pages by 
only the light of the moon. For 
nearly a half year the boy struggled 
to have a copy of the dearly loved 
music. One day he could not re- 
sist the temptation to play the mu- 
sic. When the older brother heard 
it, he angrily took the pages Sebas- 
tian had worked so hard to copy. 
This did not discourage the young 
boy, but when he was much older, 
he became blind, and many people 
thought this was because of the 
long hours of note-copying in the 
moonlight. 

No one can describe the great 
love for music which God had 
given to the boy. All of his life 
he wrote music, played the organ, 
the clavichord (explain), or the 
violin. One time he walked two 
hundred miles to hear a very fa- 
mous organist. 
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On one of his walking trips to a 
town many miles away, he found 
that he had lost the very last of 
his money. He and his friend sat 
down outside an inn. What should 
they do? They had not even one 
small coin to buy food, but Sebas- 
tian spoke comfortingly to his 
friend, “The Lord will provide.” 
Shortly afterwards they were star- 
tled to find some fish heads tossed 
toward them from an_ upstairs 
window. Inside the heads were two 
gold coins which supplied them 
with their needs until they reached 
home. 

Bach was a very kind, gentle 
man who dearly loved his children 

. all twenty of them. But he 
earned only one hundred dollars 
a year and often he had to leave 
home to find enough work to sup- 
port his family. When he was with 
them, he taught them music and 
played many games with them. Per- 
haps his greatest unhappiness oc- 
curred when his twins died and 
when one of his sons disobeyed the 
laws of the city. 

If we had Johann Sebastian Bach 
living with us today, we would per- 
haps find him directing several 
great church choirs, writing music, 
and playing. the organ. For him, 
there was only one reason for mu- 
sic and that was to worship God. 
His love for his Creator can be felt 
in everything he ever wrote. He 
once said that the real purpose of 
music was “to minister solely to 
the honor of God.” The music he 
wrote, then, is much like the way 
he felt toward God... that He is 
strong, excellent, full of life, and 


very rich in beauty. To add to this, 
Bach played music so beautifully 
that few, if any, listeners could 
find fault with it. 

Most of us really know many of 
Bach’s selections because he wrote 
chorales which we call hymns. We 
sometimes sing his chorales at 
school, too. (This is an excellent 
time to suggest that a class con- 
tribute special music for the wor- 
ship period. When a group con- 
tributes, true devotional spirit ex- 
ists. It can also prepare them to be 
less passive at the church service.) 

This is the kind of music the 
Bach family enjoyed singing. We 
enjoy it today, too, because it 
makes it possible for hundreds of 
people to worship God together in 
their singing. Before this time only 
specially trained musicians had been 
allowed to sing for the church serv- 
ices. Bach wrote these chorales as 
musical poems and many of them 
are like prayers from his soul. Some 
tell that he is lonely and longs for 
God. Others are full of praise and 
thankfulness and seem almost to 
burst with the love of God. Would 
you like to sing one of his chorales 
that you already know? Let us sing 
the first stanza of the hymn, 
“Wake, Awake, for Night Is Fly- 
ing” (L. 1.1508). 


Closing Prayer: 

Our heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for the great beauty of music. 
As it is one of Thy wonderful bless- 
ings, let us receive it and share it 
with others. Let it touch our very 
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souls and draw us toward Thee. 
Amen. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1955 


ScRIPTURE PassaGE: Psalm 150 
Hymns: (as suggested in the story) 


AN OCEAN OF MUSIC 


Today we are going to talk about 
a psalm we have heard before. 
(Read Psalm 150.) When did you 
hear it last? Many of you will re- 
member that we read the same 
psalm last Sunday. At that time we 
talked about the great musician 
Bach, his talents, and his life. To- 
day, we are going to follow Bach 
and do what the psalm suggests. 
Try to think that you are in Bach’s 
home in Germany. 

Bach came from a family that 
had a most unusual hobby—music. 
Now many of you would say that 
is not a strange hobby because play- 
ing the piano, collecting or listen- 
ing to records, or listening to the 
radio or watching a performer on 
TV are some of your hobbies, too. 
But Johann’s family had gatherings 
—we usually call them family re- 
unions—and as many as one hun- 
dred relatives met in a town called 
Eisenach, Germany. All of the men 
would sing or take their instru- 
ments and play and sing concerts 
for their own entertainment. Some- 
times the girls and women sang to 
these accompaniments, too, or oc- 
casionally they played instruments. 
People in the town and much far- 
ther away knew that the word mu- 
sic and the name Bach were almost 
the same. It was as if anyéne who 


sang or created music was called 
by the name of Bach. Let’s all take 
the name of Bach today. It really 
means “brook.” One time another 
great musician said that Johann 
Sebastian was not a brook; he was 
a whole ocean of music. 

Many brooks make an ocean. To- 
day as each one sings, he will be 
like a brook, pouring out his song. 
As it joins the music of all the 
others, we can have an ocean of 
praise to God. Let us sing as if Bach 
were here to listen to our festival. 

Let us sing the hymn, “Dearest 
Jesus, Draw Thou Near Me” (L. 
H. 37). This is one for which Bach 
added many beautiful harmonies. 
(Have class sing through the song 
for the thought.) Now let us listen 
to the melody. What does Bach’s 
music seem to say without the 
words? Do you think the words 
and music match? Let’s sing the 
song again and think of it as our 
prayer. (Sing again, encouraging 
real meaning and genuine feeling.) 

The second number in our festi- 
val is the hymn, “O Sacred Head, 
Now Wounded” (L. H. 315). This 
is the song that we shall soon be 
singing for Good Friday. What 
feeling do we express then? (Elicit 
answer from group.) Let us listen 
to the melody first. Does Bach give 
you, too, a feeling of deep love for 
Christ as He suffered for us? Let us 
sing the first stanza and try to 
match the words, the music, and 
the feeling. Do you think the first 
stanza might be sung softly until 
we reach the last phrase, “I joy to 
call Thee mine”? (Use as many 
stanzas as you choose. Try to sum- 
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marize a feeling for the thought by 
singing the first and sixth stanzas 
after a brief practice.) 

We might study and practice 
Bach’s music for many years. Many 
pianists enjoy playing his chorales. 
Organists like to play them as wor- 
ship music. Some of the chorales 
have other parts woven into the 
music until the words of the hymn 
seem to sing themselves right into 
the notes and the tone because all 
are so well matched. We shall lis- 
ten to one of the selections on the 
piano. (Have one of the pupils or 
a guest pianist play one of the chor- 
ales not commonly sung, perhaps.) 

Bach created many kinds of 
compositions. If we know them, or 
learn to listen to them, we can un- 
derstand how a very great man 
worshipped with his beautiful mu- 
sic. He wrote one kind of compo- 
sition called a fugue which means 
flight. No one has ever written this 
kind of music better than Bach did. 
It is as though a melody is played 
and a voice echoes or answers. 
After that the melodies seem to 
trip along trying to ask questions 
and give answers. Sometimes sever- 


al voices seem to talk through the 
music. Today we shall listen to a 
fugue. (Use portions of Columbia 
record, “A Bach Program”? by 
Ormandy. Prepare the listening sit- 
uation so the children are definitely 
listening for the voices woven 
through the music.) 

Some of Bach’s other great mu- 
sic has been made into long wor- 
ship services. One of them is “The 
Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew.” (If interest and time dic- 
tate, a portion of this might be sub- 
stituted for the fugue.) 

If we should study the whole 
story of Bach’s life and his music, 
we could discover many things 
about this talent which God gave 
to him. His music has perfection 
in the way it is put together or 
constructed. Yet, it has a voice 
that talks if we listen to it—and a 
feeling of such deep love. Many 
people who know Bach’s music feel 
that they can listen to it daily be- 
cause it sings itself into their hearts. 

Let us use as the closing number 
of our Bach festival the hymn, or 
chorale, which we have learned to- 
day. (Review by singing ‘Dearest 
Jesus, Draw Thou Near Me’”.) 


Closing Prayer: 

Let us praise the Lord in heaven 
and in earth. Let us praise Him for 
His mighty acts and for the power 
and talent He gives to us. Because 
we have the seeds of song planted 
in us, let us use music to praise 
and thank Thee. Let us always sing 
from the heart in thankfulness 
for all Thy love. Amen. 


Ohe Open Forum 


When and How Shall 
I Review? 


A review suggests that the teach- 
er has given a preview of the les- 
son, or series of lessons, or unit, or 
topic. In the fourth grade book, 
Listening to God, lesson 31-33 
study Baptism. The teacher will 
briefly tell the history of Baptism, 
the work of Baptism, and the prac- 
tice in the local church. These three 
topics in the preview give the main 
topics that will later be used for re- 
view. The time spent on preview 
also gives the opportunity for mo- 
tivation of memory work in Cate- 
chism and Bible passages. The 
teacher will explain any charts, 
graphs, or games to be used and 
seek the cooperation of pupils in 
planning and executing lessons and 
review. 

A powerful motive for memory 
work was given by Pastor Oscar 
E. Engebretson in the article, 
“Learning by Heart,” in the No- 
vember issue of this magazine. Miss 
Lillian Erickson has given the 
“How” of memorization in THE 
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LUTHERAN TEACHER for Decem- 
ber, 1954. It should be unnecessary 
to discuss the reviewing of mem- 
ory work after two such excellent 
articles on motivation and teach- 
ing. 

A group of teachers from Flan- 
dreau Lutheran Church, Flandreau, 
South Dakota, Richard N. Nelson, 
pastor, gave these points on “When 
and How Shall I Review?” 


1. Each Sunday—briefly. 


2. It should be a definite part of 
each lesson at the beginning 
of the period. 

3. Use contests to stimulate in- 
terest. 


4. A sort of continuous process. 
Let us study the suggestions of 
the Flandreau teachers in their or- 


der. 


1. Each Sunday—briefly. 
This involves the principle of repe- 
tition. Repetition implies not only 
repeating learned material, but a 
new look at previously learned ma- 
terial, possibly a re-wording of it. 
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Dr. George Aus, in the teacher’s 
manual for Forward With Christ 
page 45, quotes and condenses from 
Bossing, Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. “By review is meant not 
the mere repetition of facts but 
seeing the facts in perspective so 
that new appreciations, attitudes, 
and conduct result.” Perspective in- 
volves position. A picture is dis- 
torted when viewed from some po- 
sitions and usually has one position 
which brings into focus all the im- 
portant shadings and colorings the 
artist had in mind when painting 
the picture. The teacher must pre- 
sent this perspective in skills, atti- 
tudes and appreciations and knowl- 
edge. To continue the quote, “The 
review should be like what stand- 
ing on top of a mountain and look- 
ing down is to the person who has 
climbed up from the valley.” 


2. It should be a definite part of 
each lesson at the beginning of the 
period.a, em. 

The review may be memory 
work. Suppose John 3:16 has been 
memorized. The class will use this 
verse in opening devotions several 
Sundays in succession, referring to 
it constantly in later sessions, stress- 
ing different thoughts for each re- 
view—God, love, Son, believe, per- 
ish, eternal life. 

Questions may be prepared each 
Sunday which review the lessons 
studied three or four Sundays pre- 
viously. If seven review questions 
are used each Sunday and four les- 
sons are reviewed, the distribution 
of questions could be three on last 
Sunday’s lesson, two for the pre- 


vious Sunday, and one each for the 
remaining lessons. 


3. Use contests to stimulate in- 
terest. . . . Be careful how these 
are used. Poor attitudes towards 
learning and towards fellow pupils 
can be taught. Ask, “Why am I 
using this contest?” Is the compe- 
tition individual vs. individual or 
the individual vs. his own record? 
Is the contest group vs. group? If 
so, does it promote friendliness and 
acquisition of essential attitudes? 
When the teacher is conscious of 
his purposes and uses contests to 
stimulate individuals to better their 
own records, they are properly used. 
Inez Steen in the teacher’s manua 
for The March of Faith, page XXX 
describes the use of a contest for 
review. Pertinent content material 
for contests can be collected dur- 
ing class sessions. Supply pupils 
with 3x5 or 4x6 cards on which 
they can write review questions. 
The teacher should have a supply 
of such cards on hand and write 
for review and examination ques- 
tions which are suggested during 
the class period. 

Flash card drills are recom- 
mended. See the Teacher’s Manual 
for God Speaks to Me, pages 
XXXII-XLI, and The March of 
Faith, pages XXIV-XXXI. The 
teacher can make flash cards for 
the course as suggested in the above 
references. 

Let the pupils organize a review 
session under the teacher’s guidance. 
This probably will require an extra 
evening session for pupils and teach- 
er which can be turned into a prof- 
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itable get-acquainted hour for both. 


4. A sort of a continuous pro- 
Cess apie 

The alert teacher finds review 
opportunities in efforts to relate 
new learnings to old. The use of 
cards to write down review ques- 
tions is a lesson-by-lesson proced- 
ure. A pupil who is a fast worker 
can be assigned this task as a valu- 
able contribution to the class. The 
teacher will seek visual aids that 
help in review. There are filmstrips 
on the Ten Commandments, The 
Life of Christ, and other Biblical 
subjects useful for review, as well 
as for preview and class study. 


Such skills as finding Bible pas- 
sages can be reviewed quickly. Spe- 
cial testing should scarcely be 
necessary for this, as the pupils use 
their Bible each Sunday. 


5. The writer adds a fifth point 
on references for teachers about re- 
VIEW. 

Use the teacher’s manuals by Inez 
Steen, God Speaks to Me and The 
March of Faith. See Storvick, We 
Learn to Teach, pp. 125-128; 136- 
138. Consult Hoag, I?’s Fun to 
Teach, pp. 113-117; 121-123. 
Study carefully Aus’s teachers’ 
manual for Forward With Christ, 
pp. 44-47. 


“WHAT IS FAITH, REALLY AND TRULY?” 


(Continued from page 42) 


Bible and is taught by the church. 
The Apostles’ Creed is a list of 
spiritual truths—bBut—faith is not 
just saying ‘“‘Yes’ with the mind 
to these lists. It is not saying, “I 
believe these things to be true just 
as I believe that Napoleon was de- 
feated at Waterloo or that the 
milkman will bring milk tomor- 
row.” 

What is faith, really and truly? 
It seems to me that faith is to meet 
God personally—not to say, “I be- 
lieve that You are there out in the 
wild blue yonder,” but to enter 
into personal relationship to Him, 
to live in Truth which is God. It 
is saying “Yes” with the heart as 
well as with the mind. May I quote 
Luther here? “I not only believe 
that what is said about Him is true, 


but put my trust in Him, sur- 
render myself to Him, and make 
bold to deal with Him.” 

Into that heart which gives itself 
to faith flows God’s love—spilling 
over, running in all directions. It 
is this love which makes the dif- 
ference between one who accepts 
a list of truths and one who ac- 
cepts God. 

I suppose we shouldn’t close 
without dealing with the no-faith 
view. I'll dismiss that with the pic- 
ture of a man milking a cow and 
saying, “I don’t believe in cows”— 
or a fish swimming in the ocean 
and declaring, “I don’t believe in 
water.” 


Affectionately, 


JERRY 


“Chis Is the Life” 


T-V SERIES 


HE second series of “This Is 

the Life” films are now avail- 
able from the ELC Films library. 
Concordia Films has carefully se- 
lected these thirteen films from the 
fine religious T-V programs by this 
name. They cover a wide range of 
the most timely subjects in relig- 
ious education. 


THe Littte Lr THar Grew 
(Truthfulness) Nine-year-old- 
Freddie learns how a small lie can 
grow into a grievous sin. The orig- 
inal little white lie concerns Fred- 
die’s denial that he has looked at 
Grandpa’s treasured stamp collec- 
tion. Grandpa has discovered that 
one of his rare stamps is missing. 
The lie grows and grows until a 
number of people are involved and 
Freddie becomes conscience-strick- 
en and disturbed. Grandpa Fisher 
displays true Christian understand- 
ing as he speaks words of rebuke 
to the repentant child. This film 
would serve well for a Family 
Night program. It has appeal for 
all ages of children and adults. 
Highly recommended. 


Tue CuHeat (Cheating) This is 
a delightful human interest story 
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of Freddie Fisher, who discovers 
that the end does not justify the 
means. In an effort to secure suffi- 
cient funds to buy Grandpa’s birth- 
day present, Freddie has made a dis- 
honest bargain with a schoolmate 
who will not let Freddie back out 
of the situation. The child’s dis- 
turbed conscience behooves him to 
follow through in such a way as 
befits a Christian boy. This film 
would have little appeal for the 
small child who does not as yet 
understand cheating but would ap- 
peal to children above the third 
grade. Highly recemmended. 


THe Way He SHoutp Go (Par- 
ental Responsibility) During a vis- 
it in the Fisher home, Cousin Mar- 
tha criticizes the “old fashioned” 
religious training and parental dis- 
cipline which the Fishers give their 
young son, Freddie. The Fishers fail 
to convince her that teaching the 
Bible truths can never be wrong. 
Later, Freddie needs a signal so that 
his electric train does not have 
wrecks. He arranges with another 
boy to secure one for him by pay- 
ing fifty cents. Later Freddie dis- 
covers that the boy is stealing the 
signals from the toy store and be- 
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cause of his concern, he returns 
them to the store. That evening 
Mr. Clarkston, the toy store man, 
comes to the Fisher home to tell 
them about Freddie’s return of the 
signals and to compliment them on 
the action of their son. Cousin 
Martha now sees that religion is a 
part of the Fisher’s life and she 
understands. This film would ap- 
peal to parents particularly. Some 
members of the Parish Education 
staff feel that the film would have 
been stronger if Freddie had not 
been rewarded for his honesty. 
Highly recommended. 


A LitTLe Cuitp SHartyt Leap 
THEM (Spiritual Pride vs. Humil- 
ity) Craig Walker is a very success- 
ful business man who does not see 
the need for God in his life. When 
Roberta, his only child, becomes 
seriously ill with poliomyelitis, the 
father sees no hope, for he cannot 
see the Christian faith possessed by 
his wife and child. Pastor Martin 
comes to see the child and on one 
of his visits brings a picture from 
the Sunday school room so that 
Roberta may see it while she is in 
the hospital. Through the picture, 
Roberta’s singing, and the testi- 


mony of Pastor Martin, Mr. Walk- 
er is brought to realize that we all 
must turn to Christ as our Savior 
from sin and our only hope. This 
is a very good film for adults, for 
it is a situation which more near- 
ly concerns their lives. Highly rec- 
ommended. 


THe Famity ALtTar (Family 
Worship) Earl Miller stays with 
his next door neighbors, the Fisher 
family, during the quarantine of 
his little girl. While the child hov- 
ers near death, the grief-stricken 
father becomes depressed and 
moody. He seems particularly dis- 
turbed during the Family Altar 
which is conducted every evening 
at the supper table in the Fisher 
home. Grandpa speaks to him about 
his Heavenly Father, who cares for 
him even more than Mr. Miller 
cares for his sick child. The little 
girl recovers and her father decides 
to institute daily family devotions 
in his own home. This is a fine 
film to use for motivation for the 
use of family altars or daily devo- 
tions in a Christian home. The mes- 
sage seems somewhat difficult for 
small children but would appeal 
to young married couples and 
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young adults. Highly recom- 
mended. 


THe Harry Heart (Christian 
Joy) Grandpa Fisher has been asked 
to play the role of a salty old sea 
captain in a local play. He is en- 
thusiastic and pleased to have the 
role until he discovers that in it are 
some lines which he finds contrary 
to his Christian faith. He asks the 
director to change the lines, but 
when this recommendation is re- 
fused, Grandpa gives up the part. 
The director is impressed with 
Grandpa’s cheerful optimism and 
good nature and in asking for his 
secret finds the joy of a Christian 
life. Grandpa is asked to rephrase 
the lines and play the intended role 
for the play, which becomes a tre- 
mendous success. This film is some- 
what slower moving than most of 
this series. It is recommended for 
use with adults. Recommended. 


Wuart Is a Curistian (Chris- 
tian Conviction) Carl Fisher asks 
Roger Brownlee, a successful busi- 
ness man, to help call on some of 
the church members who have been 
lax in their church attendance. 
When the first reports of the visi- 
tation committee come in, Roger 
has nothing to report. He has run 
into a problem on his first call with 
the Bruce Cameron family. Bruce 
does not want to get mixed up in 
church activities and is already sat- 
isfied with his mode of living. 
Roger finds it difficult to describe 
a Christian, but in consultation 
with Carl Fisher he learns about 


Christian peace and spiritual secur- 
ity. This film is a good doctrinal 
study and would be meaningful for 
adults. Recommended. 


*TiL DeEatH Do You Part 
(Christian Immortality) Bob Ran- 
dall is in love with Mary and asks 
her to marry him. Mary loves Bob, 
too, but feels guilty about marry- 
ing anyone since the time of the 
death of her first husband Bill, who 
was killed during the war. Her 
teen-age daughter Susan, Emily 
Fisher, and Pastor Martin counsel 
with her concerning her problem. 
She learns to understand the mean- 
ing of her betrothal promise, “ ’til 
death do us part,” and her future 
life takes on new meaning. This 
film might well be used for cou- 
ples’ clubs or other adult groups. 
Highly recommended. 


INVITATION TO THE WEDDING 
(Christian Marriage) The Fisher 
family is busy making plans for the 
wedding of their niece, Harriet. 
The wedding party excluding the 
groom return from the wedding 
rehearsal, and from that time on 
exciting incidents take place. The 
groom almost misses his own wed- 
ding because of a misunderstanding 
which puts him in jail. Pastor Mar- 
tin performs the ceremony speaking 
on the text: “Jesus was called to 
the marriage.” Grandpa speaks to 
the young couple of his own Chris- 
tian marriage and leaves them with 
the thought that Christ will also 
be at their eternal marriage if they 
decide to take Him into their home 
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today. This film would appeal to 
all ages but would be particularly 
significant to the youth and young 
adult group. Highly recommended. 


THE JeaLtous Heart (Envy) 
The story of this film concerns two 
young couples—the one enjoys fi- 
nancial and social success, and the 
other is of moderate means and 
less prestige. Dorothy Fuller be- 
comes jealous of her friend’s posses- 
sions and discontent with her home 
and husband. This leads to a tem- 
porary separation of the couple. 
Harmony is restored after Pastor 
Martin and Dorothy talk about 
jealousy and a relationship to God. 
The underlying theme of the story 
indicates its possibilities for use 
with high school seniors or adults. 
Recommended. 


MONEY FOR THE MASTER (Stew- 
ardship of Money) Mr. Burton is 
the wealthy landlord of the elderly 
Aunt Laura, who earns her living 
from the sale of dolls which she 
makes and dresses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton respond to their church 
pledge with the familiar response, 
“the same as last year” while Aunt 
Laura wishes to contribute because 
she has been so richly blessed. Mrs. 
Burton feels a desire for new furni- 
ture and new drapes, and the 
thought of these purchases moves 
Mr. Burton to raise the rent of his 
tenants. The Burtons are brought 
to a realization of their stewardship 
of earthly possessions and of their 
consideration of others. Highly rec- 
ommended. 


THe NeicHBor Next Door 
(Charity Suffereth Long) Duke, 
the neighbor’s dog, gets out of the 
yard and bites Freddie Fisher. The 
doctor says that the dog must be 
found or else Freddie must have 
shots for rabies. Earl Miller suspects 
that the Fishers will sue him be- 
cause of the accident, so he secures 
a lawyer to defend him. It takes 
some time before Carl Fisher is able 
to show him that he never intended 
to sue him and that he is anxious 
to have him for a neighbor. This 
film shows how easily there can be 
strained relationships between 
neighbors and how we should love 
our neighbors as ourselves. It is a 
useful film for men’s and women’s 
groups, evening worship or Family 
Night. Highly recommended. 


A CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 
(Christian Citizenship) Grandpa 
Fisher tells the story of an elec- 
tion in Middleburg when Christian 
principles were involved. Grant 
Howard, the present council mem- 
ber, is rumored to be dishonest in 
his work as a member. When the 
evidence is quite well substantiated, 
Carl Fisher is persuaded to run for 
the office. Pastor Martin shows Carl 
that the Christian must be active 
in his community and also in his 
church. He must refuel his spirit- 
ual lamps to shine for the Heaven- 
ly Father. Recommended. 

Each of these sound films are in 
black and white, run for 30 min- 
utes, and rent for $9.00. Book 
them from ELC Films, 57 South 
Fourth Street, Minneapolis 1, Min- 
nesota. 


What 
Others 
Are Doing 


T. STEPHEN’S Lutheran con- 
gregation in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, this year inaugurated a “Bible 
Education Program,” planned for a 
period of three years to bring them, 
in °57, to their 75th anniversary. 
On Sunday mornings Pastor Nor- 
man G. Anderson leads an adult 
Bible class. Lessons have included 
six on I Thessalonians, two on the 
“Second Coming,” two on Jude, 
seven on Isaiah, in preparation for 
the Advent season, and one on 
Acts 6 and 7 to give added em- 
phasis to “St. Stephen’s Day” at 
St. Stephen’s. 

On Thursday evenings the con- 
gregation and public are invited to 
an hour of “Introduction to the 
Bible.” The sixty-six books are be- 
ing studied in thirty Thursdays, 
giving the history, central teach- 
ings, and revealing the divine in- 
spiration of the whole Bible. Lesson 
outlines are provided, and the pre- 
sentation is made by the pastor in 
a sermonic lecture-type of class. 
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The order in which the books are 
studied is informal in the sense that 
occasionally Old and New Testa- 
ment “companion books” are stud- 
ied the same evening. 

Following this year of orienta- 
tion, the plan of the congregation 
will continue the second year with 
a study of the four Gospels and, 
the third year, with a study of the 
personal work of Christ. 

Pastor Anderson reports that the 
congregation’s program is resulting 
in a Bible buying movement. Each 
family has opportunity to decide 
which kind of study Bible would 
best suit its needs, taking into con- 
sideration the helps offered in the 
various editions. 

An hour devoted to “How to 
Use Your New Bible” will follow 
the congregation’s Ash Wednesday 
service, giving opportunity for an- 
swers to questions and helping those 
present as they continue through 
the Lenten season in their study of 


the Bible. 


From the 


The Students’ Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, by Wil- 
liam Walter Smith. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cloth, x and 100 pages, maps, 
illus., index, $2.25. 


As the title indicates, this book 
is a geography of the Holy Land 
tied up to its history. The country 
is divided into zones suggested by 
physical features and the several 
zones are treated in turn. 

After pointing out the physical 
characteristics of each area the au- 
thor mentions the historical events 
that took place at each point, giv- 
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ing the Bible reference for the ac-. 
count of the event. It appears that 
practically every event mentioned 
in the Bible is geographically placed, 
and the book is valuable for that 
reason, 

There is a wealth of illustrations 
throughout the book, but the cuts 
are small and none too clear. Some 
of the maps contain too much de- 
tail, making them difficult to read. 

The book is concisely written, is 
scholarly, and would seem to be a 
valuable aid to Bible study in home 
and in school—Martin HEcGLAND 
in Book News Letter. May be or- 
dered through Augsburg Publishing 
House. 


AN EASTER MAP 


HURCH school teachers will 

be happy to know that there 
is available a beautiful Easter map 
which is helpful in presenting the 
passion and Easter aspect of the 
life of Christ. This map is in full 
color, size 25 by 38 inches, on ex- 
cellent paper, and is ideal for wall 
display and use in the classroom. 
In addition to the map of the Holy 
Land there is included the area of 
Jerusalem together with the Mount 
of Olives, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and the relative location of 
Golgotha. The Easter story as re- 
corded in the Gospel of Matthew 
appears in beautiful print and at- 
tractive color. 
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Similar in format, color, size and 
quality are two other maps. One 
is a pictorial Christmas map which 
shows Mary’s journey through the 
Holy Land. Its text is taken from 
the Gospel of Luke. The other map 
shows Paul’s missionary journeys 
with excerpts from the Book of 
Acts. 

The three maps have been pre- 
pared as a part of the benevolence 
program of the Lutheran Brother- 
hood Insurance Company. They are 
available and free to church school 
teachers and may be obtained 
through your local representative. 


—RUBELL HacEN 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Dr. S. C. EastvoLp PARKLAND, WASHINGTON 
President ; 


Located at Parkland, Washington, Pacific Lutheran College, founded in 1894, 
serves Lutheran youth in the “far-west.” It is a coeducational, senior, liberal 
arts college attended currently by more than one thousand men and women, 
Situated in a suburb of Tacoma, the college centers its activity on a campus of 
125 acres surrounded by the majestic nature of this area. One of the fastest 
growing institutions of our Church, Pacific Lutheran College has sponsored a 
successful movement for inter-synodical support from the American Lutheran 
Church and the Augustana Lutheran Church as well as our own. The college 
seeks to discover, foster, and implement the traditional objectives and techniques 
of the liberal arts college and to develop a Christian philosophy that will testify 
to its motto “Build for Character.” Its broad curriculum offers the s.udents ‘a wide 
range of courses of study in all major fields of work in the liberal arts. At present 
it is the only college of our Church to provide a continuous line of study lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in education. It is a bulwark of Lutheranism in the 
West, and a primary source of supply of young men and women who wish to 
devote their lives to full time service in the Church. The majority of its graduates 
go into the several professions, where they have attained prominence. 

The extensive campus of PLC includes modern class- 
rooms and laboratories, library, gymnasium, a golf course, 
commons, and probably the finest training facilities for 
music, speech, drama, and chapel activities in the West. 
The college is accredited, endowed, served by a competent 
faculty, and sponsors a rich program of intercollegiate and 
intramural activities. PLC is one of the leading colleges of 
the Northwest and West Coast. 
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rograms 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE LIVING SAVIOUR (New Program for 1955) 


This Easter service has a missionary emphasis. The simple pageantry 
opens on a home scene, Sunday school children form a background as the 
father reads the Easter story and the mother leads in prayer. The children 
speak verses learned and the children’s choir sings. Leads into missionary 
emphasis which is illustrated by tableau scenes acted out by children on 
other side of platform, scenes showing children of various races leading 


others to the Cross. Staging is simple. 


Sunrise Easter Service. An impressive and 
spiritual service, filled with the joy, the 
faith, and beauty of that first Easter 
morning. Prepared by Virginia Mae Wood. 
It is a service of worship, including songs, 
prayer, Scripture, poetry, and meditations, 


(M.) 25c 


He Is Risen, by Virginia Mae Wood. A 
beautiful Easter sunrise service. Besides 
the congregational singing the service uses 
a minister of worship, a Junior and Adult 
choir, trumpeters and flower children. 
(Mei.) 35c 


The Chancel Lily. This is a simple, effec- 
tive production that uses tableaux to tell 
the life of Christ, and bring home the 
meaning of Easter to people now. It is 
written for 7th and 8th grade children, 
and requires a cast of 8 to 12 players. 
35c 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS [5 


10c each; $1.00 a dozen 


Standard Easter Book. The program com- 
mittee can find here complete programs 
worked out or can build its own program 
from materials in the book. There is 
material for all ages. 35c 


Cokesbury Easter Programs, compiled by 
Grace Chapin Auten. Materials for the 
observance of Holy Week and Easter by 
the church and church school. Arranged 
by age groups. 35c 


Paramount Easter Book. Easter program 
features consisting of recitations, readings, 
exercises, dialogs, pantomimes, playlets, 
and songs. Every age and department of 
the school is taken care of. 40c 


Meigs Easter Selections. Easter materials 
for all ages, written by various authors. 
Includes recitations, acrostics, choralogue, 
tableaux, exercises, a story and ‘short 
playlets. 40c 
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What | Believe 
About Jesus Christ 


ESUS said to His disciples: 
“Many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen 
them; and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard 
them.” 

What human eye had never seen, 
and what human ear had never 
heard, the more intimate followers 
of Jesus saw and heard. They saw 
Him do what man considered im- 
possible or what man could do only 
if ““God be with him.” They heard 
Him speak words about which the 
servants of His enemies said, 
“Never man spake like this man.” 

The disciples saw a Person unique 
in His sinless character, in His 
penetrating insights and wisdom; 
a Person associating with people 
of every age and station, yet living 
above the tumult of the masses and 
the petty annoyances of life. They 
saw Him “moved with compassion”’; 
indeed, even weep for a spiritually 
impoverished people. They saw His 
profound concern for the soul of 
the individual, and heard Him say, 
“The Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 
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J. C. K. Preus 


His followers saw Jesus as a man 
good in the highest sense of the 
word, interested in the welfare of 
others, especially the submerged, 
the downtrodden, the sinner, and 
the outcast. They heard His words 
of mercy and encouragement, ‘‘Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins be for- 
given thee.” They observed Him 
moving gently among the sick and 
the suffering, the bereaved and the 
sorrowing, the confused and the 
anxious, and heard His sublime in- 
vitation, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

His untutored disciples saw their 
Master unruffled and in complete 
control of every situation created 
by His learned and skillful an- 
tagonists. With incomparable final- 
ity He silenced and confounded any 
and all who dared cross swords with 
Him in a dispute or an argument. 

These men also saw Him in 
silent communion with His Father, 
and heard Him as He pleaded, “I 
pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil.” They saw Him striving to 


win and turn from the ways of 
sin those whom society rejected, and 
heard Him proclaim in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son the mercy and 
forgiving spirit of our heavenly 
Father. They witnessed His efforts 
to open to men of high degree the 
doors of the Kingdom, and heard 
His challenging invitation to the 
lawyer: “Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God.” 

With awe and helpless anxiety 
the disciples saw Him in Geth- 
semane treading the winepress 
alone, and heard Him obediently 
and trustingly entreat the Father, 
“Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
They watched Him as He faced 
the perfidious high priest and the 
hostile court of Israel, and heard 
Him boldly confess that He was 
the Son of God, knowing full well 
that thereby He was signing His 
own death warrant. They saw Him 
as a lamb led to the slaughter, yet 
not opening His mouth; and heard 
Him declare himself to be a King, 
though not of this world, as He 
challenged the authority of the Ro- 
man governor to deal with Him 
only as power was given him from 
above. 

These faithful, though timid, fol- 
lowers saw Him suspended on the 
accursed tree, shedding His holy 
and precious blood, but they also 
heard His plea for pardon for those 
who crucified Him. They witnessed 
the Lamb of God finishing the as- 
signment from eternity—to take 
away the sin of the world. They 
saw Him as he “poured out His 
soul unto death” for us; and in 
His final act of atonement for our 
sins they heard from His blessed 
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lips the agonized cry of the damned, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Then, while the 
earth trembled and darkness de- 
scended, they heard Him commit 
His spirit into His Father’s hand. 

These same bewildered and baf- 
fled men and women also peered 
into the empty sepulchre and heard 
from the lips of angels the startling 
and glorious words, ‘““Why seek ye 
the living among the dead? He is 
not here, but is risen,”’ and “Behold 
the place where they laid him.” 

They saw and touched the nail 
prints in His hands, and recalled 
His majestic words, “I am _ the 
resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

They saw the risen Lord on the 
mountain and heard His final all- 
embracing command to make dis- 
ciples by baptizing and by preach- 
ing the Gospel. They saw the cloud 
that separated Him from their 
sight, but they also heard the reas- 
suring words of His messengers, 
“This same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” 

These things, and more, the dis- 
ciples saw and heard. These we, too, 
have seen and heard through the 
Holy Scriptures. Confronted with 
this unique personality, and face 
to face with His incomparable deeds 
and words, man is challenged to 
made the momentous decision: for 
Him or against Him. During His 
incarnation His enemies charged, 

(Continued on page 196) 
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IS myth could have been 
true. 

When Jesus returned to heaven 
from earth, angel Gabriel welcomed 
Him home: ‘They made it rough 
for You, Lord. But You came out 
on top! Just like you said You 
would. Cost You plenty, didn’t it? 
They even killed you on a Cross! 
What torture. But you triumphed! 
Just like You said You would! 

“Tell me, what plans do you have 
to insure the success of your splen- 
did effort? It cost You too much 
to let people forget. How’ll unborn 
generations learn about You?” 

Jesus replied, “I found some sim- 
ple fisher folk to carry on. I lost 
one out of twelve. And the rest 
wete almost frozen with fear. But 
I plan to use them. I’m counting on 
them.” 

Astonished, Gabriel quickly que- 
ried, “But Lord, what if these 
folks fail you? What plan do you 
have then?” 

Replied the Master, “I have no 
other plan!” 
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TEACHING IS TOPS: 


If ’ma 


Conseciated Teacher 


Dar Roa 


Christ's Command 

We looked last month at Christ’s 
command to disciple all by bap- 
tizing and teaching (Matt, 28:18- 
20). We discovered that because 
Christians love their Lord they 
gladly obey Him. His promised 
power pulsates through His willing 
disciples (us) insuring the success 
of His teaching program. How this 
Good News has marched down the 
centuries and now moves across the 
continents is thrilling history (HIS 


story). 


Christ's Compliment 

Teachers who are committed to 
retelling the Good News in loving 
response to Christ’s command con- 
sider the privilege a compliment. 
What a compliment to Joseph Si- 
monson that President Eisenhower 
should choose him as his personal 
representative to Ethiopia. What 
an immeasurably greater privilege 
for you to personally represent the 
Ruler of all the nations! What a 
compliment! “You shall be MY 
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witnesses . . 
fore: 

Is there a teacher with a soul so 
dead who never to himself has 
said, “Teaching is tops! Why, ’m 
teaching for the King!” Christ 
compliments even me. Says He, 
“You did not choose me, but I 
chose you and appointed you that 
you should go and bear fruit and 
that your fruit should abide.”? 
Amazingly, it happens! Usually it’s 
in spite of me, not on account of 
me. “I planted, . . . but God gave 
the growth.”® It’s really not fair 
that I should be on His team and 
get credit for work He does 
through me. 


.!°2 “Go Ye there- 


Christ's Company 

Because of His promised power, 
we dare to teach in His program. 
He compliments those who dare to 
obey His command by using them. 
Better still, He promises His per- 
sonal Presence. We not only are 
complimented by the King but ac- 
companied by the King! He not 
only sends us out to disciple but 
promises to come along! No wonder 
teaching is tops. Committed teach- 
ers are in Christ’s company. 

Williams translates Matthew 28: 
20a, “And I myself will surely be 
with you all the days . . .” Mof- 


fatt: “And all the time I will be 
with you...” Weymouth captures 
it this way: “And remember, I am 
with you always, day by day,” and 
hour by hour. But not every Chris- 
tian can claim this promise! Note 
well the “and” that hinges 20a with 
the preceding. Only Christians who 
obey Christ’s command to disciple 
can claim His presence. To share 
His presence we must share His 
program! To share His program is 
to share His presence! 

Consecration is related to con- 
centration. The teacher who con- 
centrates on Christ’s power, pro- 
gram, and promise is the kind of 
consecrated Christian who discovers 
that teaching is tops. He who feels 
that teaching is tops is likely a 
top teacher. 

Dr. Oscar Benson, presiding at 
the latest annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Council, added 
urgent relevance to Matthew 28 
for teachers when he stressed that 
perpetuation of American freedom 
“will ultimately depend not so 
much on patriotic oratory in and 
out of Congress as on the attitudes 
we develop in the hearts of our 
youth, whether these young people 
are in uniform or in classrooms.” 


*Acts 1:8; "John 15:16; *I Cor. 3:6. 
RSV. 


“It is more important to know where you are going than to 
get there quickly. Do not mistake activity for achievement.” 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROLL CALL 


J. R. HEsTENEs 


HE average American knows 

three things about angels. If 
you should corner one of the species 
and put the question to him, the 
answer would be something like 
this: 1. They fly. 2. They are 
heavenly creatures (it would take 
a little time to get this thought 
lined up in so many words). 3. 
They are what good people become 
when they die. And it’s awfully 
nice to think that is what happens 
to children, especially if they are 
very young. 

Don’t be surprised at this ready 
reply. It’s just another demonstra- 
tion of astounding profundity! You 
happened to ask about angels and 
here’s the answer. If you should 
ask about Frequency Modulation or 
what does he think the United Na- 
tions will do for small countries, 
the answer would be just as glib. 
It’s all a part of ‘“‘Ask me another.” 

You see, he knows a lot! The em- 
phasis is not so much on “know” 
as it is on “lot.” In keeping with 
everything else in this land of 
abundance, quantity is the thing, 
while quality does not seem to mat- 
ter much. Hence, most knowledge 
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What's Chis 
About Angels? 


is general. It is a little bit about 
a great deal and not a great deal 
about any little bit. So when you 
up and ask about angels, his answer 
is based on generalities. 

This particular item comes up 
under Religion. All in a split second 
he reaches into that dim depart- 
ment of his mind, and, under 
“Angels,” sets in motion a series 
of thought pictures. First, there 
are dozens of cartoons he has seen. 
They have angels in them. Reclin- 
ing on clouds, they look and act 
like people and they carry harps. 
This assortment fades away to be 
replaced by an impressive drug- 
store-window display—Angels of 
Bethlehem suspended over perfume 
and fancy soap “‘from New York.” 
When you see angels over a win- 
dow full of potential presents you 
think of Christmas. 

Then, there is a memory. This 
comes back every once in a while. 
It was a scene in a neighbor’s home 
years ago; one of those difficult 
missions. There was deep sorrow 
over there. She had been awfully 
cute. The house was full of people. 
It was sad and not the kind of 
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atmosphere you like. Everybody was 
dumb. It was hard to find some- 
thing to say. Then somebody said, 
“She’s a little angel now.” And 
they all thought that was nice. 

This is what is filed away under 
“Angels.” Our friend apparently is 
not in the habit of being basic. Not 
even in his religion. Now when 
we touch him on the matter of 
angels we find that his information 
is based on little bits picked up 
from here and there. There seems 
to be no foundation on the Scrip- 
tures. I would like to know whether 
he ever attended Sunday school, or 
if he is a member of a church. And 
here is the alarming truth: chances 
are that he did go to Sunday school 
and he is a member of a church. 
Neither of these experiences guar- 
antee that he can give you an ac- 
curate account of angels. And, of 
course, that’s too bad. 

Now to get down to funda- 
mentals, what do you know about 
angels? If your knowledge is based 
on Scripture, you know that they 
fly. But also you realize that is a 
very minor attribute. You are aware 
of their heavenly characteristic, 
but that, in itself, is a very gen- 
eral observation. And surely you 
know that good people do not be- 
come angels, for people and angels 
are each of a separate order. 

All of this is brought up to help 
you see that there are weak points 
in our teaching. If the Scriptures 
speak of angels, why is our knowl- 
edge so meager? Or why do we dis- 
tort the truth with popular misin- 
formation? Is it right that children 
should attend Sunday school for 
eight to ten years only to shrug 
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their shoulders on these matters? 

Let me give you another exam- 
ple of how we can go along thor- 
oughly unaware of the truth. A 
number of years ago a very sincere 
young man, the superintendent of 
a Sunday school, came to his pastor. 
He was fresh from an argument 
with a local sectarian. “I sure stood 
my ground against him,” he said. 
“Imagine, he tried to tell me that 
Christ descended into hell! I told 
him that the Bible doesn’t say that 
and neither does the Lutheran 
Church. But I couldn’t convince 
him. He said my church was wrong 
on a lot of things.” 


The pastor, alarmed but patient, 
asked this fine young man, who 
for some reason had a “blind spot,” 
to say the creed. And he did. He 
kept going until he got half way 
into “He descended into hell”—! 

How does this happen? Either 
we spend all of our time teaching 
a single truth at the expense of 
many dependent truths, or we skip 
over some matters as though they 
were not essential. We are very 
careful in our teaching and preach- 
ing to proclaim the Gospel of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ. And this is 
central. But while this is being 
done, let us see that there shall 
be intelligence on all matters in 
the realm of Christianity. There is 
a serious flaw in our faith when 
the central truth is surrounded by 
a galaxy of half-truths and man- 
-on-the street superstition. There- 
fore, while we adore the Christ as 
the Savior of all mankind, let us 
surround him with a frame of con- 
nected truth drawn from the same 
Word of God. 
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Are you 
One-Two-Three 


heretics? 


Letter Six 


Dear JULIE AND JOHN, 


PRING—beautiful spring—and 

I am brought low with a cold! 
I reported to the office this morn- 
ing, but the Boss took one look 
at me and ordered me home again 
—called me an Enemy of Society, 
a worse menace than Typhoid Mary. 
Half an hour after I had crawled 
back into my bed with my cold 
and a box of Kleenex, along came 
my Boss’s wife with a two-quart 
red plastic decanter of fresh orange 
juice and a stack of books—theol- 
ogy books, mind you, to help me 
explore the doctrine of the Trinity! 
You see, the Boss was a pastor be- 
fore he became State Director of 
Lutheran Welfare. I told him a 
couple of weeks ago how we three 
had discovered during Easter at the 
cabin that we couldn’t think about 
atonement without thinking about 
the Incarnation and Trinity and 
that my thinking on those subjects 
was extremely confused. Apparent- 
ly he remembered, for after send- 
ing me home to bed he sent his wife 
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over to tell me to spend the day 
clearing my head of catarrh and 
confusion! I beg to report that ten 
hours later my cold has jelled and 
my confusion has dissolved! 

I have a solemn announcement to 
make. Prior to this date your aunt 
has been a heretic! Oh, an innocent 
one—or rather an ignorant one— 
but a heretic nonetheless! If I had 
lived in the fourth century I would 
have been thrown out of the Church 
and banished to an island in the 
Mediterranean, maybe! (Really, 
now, it would be sort of fun to 
be banished to an island, wouldn’t 
it? If I’m ever banished I’ll ask for 
an island in the Lake of the Woods 
and take you two along!) 

I’m wondering if you are here- 
tics, too? You are if you think of 
God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit 
as separate, as one, two, three in- 
stead of three-in-one. I confessed 
triune with my lips, but I realize 
now that I was actually thinking 
tri-theistically, thinking three sepa- 
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rate Beings—all divine (that wasn’t 
my heresy) but separate. I suppose 
my worst confusion was over the 
Holy Spirit, whom I regarded as 
sort of a Peter Pan being—no, not 
even that. Peter Pan is he, and the 
Holy Spirit was so vague to me I| 
thought of Him as It, not HE. 

I am wondering if teaching the 
Apostles’ Creed as three separate ar- 
ticles hasn’t helped create my con- 
fused concept of first, second and 
third Beings instead of Trinity in 
Unity. The Apostles’ Creed was 
formulated, I learned today, before 
the word Trinity was ever used, 
before the dogma of Trinity was 
painfully — oof, so painfully! — 
worked out. The Creed developed 
as a short statement of the chief 
truths of the Gospel repeated by 
candidates for Baptism in the very 
beginning days of the Church, 
when Christianity was an under- 
ground movement and men were 
dying because they said “I believe” 
and had not had the time nor the 
safe place to work out the explicits 
of what they believed. As the 
Church grew it became increasingly 
necessary to define and clarify the 
Faith—not only for the sake of 
the believers but also for the sake 
of the non-believers to whom the 
Faith was to be proclaimed. Col- 
lisions and controversies were in- 
evitable. The controversy over the 
divinity of Christ became so sharp 
that the very existence of the 
Church was threatened, and the 
first General Council of the Church 
was called in 325 at Nicaea and 
again at Constantinople in 381 on 
the same question. It was the topic 
of the century! Not only bishops 
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and preachers disputed and de- 
bated; the man on the street and 
the slave in the market place asked 
questions about Christ. 

Who and what is Christ? Is 
Christ completely God or is He less 
than God? Is Christ fully man, 
fully God, or is He a God-filled 
man? Is He God play acting as 
man? God masquerading? Is He a 
man with so much of the Spirit of 
God that we think of Him as God? 
If He is a union of God and man, 
how much is God and how much 
is man? How can we think of 
Christ as God without ceasing to 
think of Him as man? How can 
we think of Christ as man without 
ceasing to think of Him as God? 

Was it silly or wrong to ask these 
questions? Was it silly or wrong 
to be puzzled and excited by these 
questions? Indeed not! The supreme 
proclamation of the Christian gos- 
pel is that Christ is our Savior. A 
Savior who is less than God can- 
not be a Savior. Atonement is like 
a worthless check if God isn’t be- 
hind it. It had to be made clear, 
explicit, and authoritative—it had 
to be put into words—God gave us 
nothing less than Himself! Christ 
is the incarnation of God in the or- 
dinary flesh of ordinary man. 

The Nicene Creed which result- 
ed from the two first General 
Councils shows the clarification of 
the belief about the Incarnation. 
Eighty-four of the one hundred and 
one Greek words are concerned with 
Christ. Who and What He is is de- 
clared in unforgettable words! Be- 
gotten of His Father before all 
worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, Begotten, 
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not made, Being of one substance 
with the Father.... 

The Athanasian Creed has forty- 
four numbered statements. Thirty- 
five of them deal with Trinity—the 
Unity of God, Christ, and Holy 
Spirit. You can be mighty glad 
that this isn’t the creed we are com- 
pelled to memorize! I wish, though, 
that we were compelled to read it 
often! It takes the fuzzy-wuzziness 
out of the concept of the Triune 
God. It proclaims the Unity of the 
Trinity and the Trinity of the 
Unity clearly and crisply and just 
as unforgettably as the Nicene 
Creed proclaims the Incarnation. 
One can never again think of God 
as apart from Christ or of the 
Holy Spirit as a disconnected It 
flitting here and there. If ever you 
find yourselves thinking one-two- 
three about God, Christ, and Holy 
Spirit, Julie and John, look up the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds and 
read them. 

This seems to be the place for 
another confession. Ever since I 
heard someone say once, ““Oh, pooh, 
dogmas are man-made!” I have had 
a nagging question about the doc- 
trines of my church. Are they man- 
made? After reading about the great 
controversy over Incarnation and 
Trinity and the work of the two 
first General Councils of the 
Church, I picked up my Bible. 
Do you know what convinced me 
that Church Councils were not 
merely committees of men huddled 
together to guess and suppose and 
to make creeds of their guessings 
and their supposings? The fact 
that Councils of Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople left out the How of 
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Incarnation and Trinity. The fact 
that these men were humble enough 
before God not to claim to know 
too much about Him! They could 
have arrogantly formulated a creed 
on just how the triune God is three- 
in-one, but they didn’t. Why? Be- 
cause they did not find the How in 
the Bible! They found WHo and 
Wuat—that Christ is uniquely 
God coming into the world with a 
unique plan for our salvation— 
that the Spirit is uniquely proceed- 
ing from God, functioning and 
working His will, giving new life 
—they found this in the Bible and 
put it into the words of a creed. 
They did not find how Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are one with God 
and they made no creed about it. 
That to me is an impressive fact! 
I shall no longer feel uneasy or 
suspicious when I hear the words 
dogma and doctrine. Nor will I 
shudder at being called orthodox. 
It means, in the Greek, to think 
right—and in Protestant usage has 
come to mean specifically to think 
right about the Trinity. If I am 
to worship and adore my God, live 
under Him and do His will, it 
seems to me that is very important 
that I think right about Him! 
Are you wondering if I am both- 
ered because we can’t know the 
How of Trinity and Incarnation? 
No, because I am so grateful for 
what we do know of God! I am 
so grateful that I don’t have to 
guess what kind of God He is 
and what His meaning for me is. 
“Here I am,” God says in Christ. 
“Here you see and here you know 
Me.” In Christ I see expressed in 
human life the character of God— 
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purity, humility, justice, mercy— 
and love so great that it hung on 
a cross for me. Not only do I not 
have to guess, I have Him in the 
Holy Spirit, personally real (He, 
not IT), creating and acting with- 
in me so that I may live in, with, 
and under the Self of God—not in, 
with, and under the self of me! 

In short (I’m afraid it has been 


too long!)—in long, then, I am 
so grateful for what is given in 
the Trinity that I don’t mind in 
the least the mystery of that which 
is not given. Where I cannot walk 
by sight, He, the Spirit, will help 
me to walk by faith! 


Affectionately, 
JERRY 


The Athanasian Creed 
(Written Against the Arians) 


Wee will be saved, before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the true Christian faith. 


Which faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 


doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 


And the true Christian faith is this: 


Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; 


that we worship one God in 


Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 
For there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another 


of the Holy Ghost. 


But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
is all one: the glory equal, the majesty coeternal. 

Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 


Ghost incomprehensible. 


The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three Eternals, but one Eternal. 

As also there are not three Uncreated, nor three Incomprehensibles, 
but one Uncreated, and one Incomprehensible. 

So likewise the Father is almighty, the Son almighty, and the Holy 


Ghost almighty. 


And yet they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. 
And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord. 
And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 
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For like as we are compelled by the Christian Verity to acknowledge 
every Person by Himself to be God and Lord; 

So are we forbidden by the true Christian religion to say, There be 
three Gods, or three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created, nor begotten. 

The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father, and of the Son; neither made, nor 
created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 

So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one 
Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

And in this Trinity none is afore, or after other; none is greater, or 
less than another. 

But the whole three Persons are coeternal together, and coequal: 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the 
Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped. 

He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation that he also believe 
rightly the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For the right faith is that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man; 

God, of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds; and 
Man, of the substance of His mother, born in the world; 

Perfect God, and perfect Man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting. 

Equal to the Father, as touching His Godhead; and inferior to the 
Father, as touching His Manhood. 

Who although He be God and Man, yet He is not two, but one Christ; 

One; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
the Manhood into God; 

One altogether; not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and Man is 
one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into hell, rose again the 
third day from the dead. 

He ascended into heaven; He sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
God Almighty; from whence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, and shall 
give account for their own works. 

And they that have done good shall go into life everlasting; and they 
that have done evil, into everlasting fire. 

This is the true Christian faith, which, except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved. 
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The Nicene Creed 


BELIEVE in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 

earth, And of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, Be- 
gotten of His Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, Begotten, not made, Being of one substance 
with the Father; By whom all things were made; Who for us men, and 
for our salvation, came down from heaven, And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, And was made man; And was cruci- 
fied also for us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried; And 
the third day He rose again, according to the Scriptures; And ascended 
into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of the Father; And He shall 
come again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead; Whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord and Giver of life, Who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son, Who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and glorified, Who spake by the Prophets. 
And I believe one holy Christian and Apostolic Church. I acknowledge 
one Baptism for the remission of sins; And I look for the Resurrection 
of the dead; And the Life of the world to come. Amen. 


Unless the Bible is given a place in the home “no less promi- 
nent than the TV set,” America is in danger of losing the cold 
war, according to Clifford F. Hood, president of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. He said, “Christianity and freedom are inseparable,” urging 
a return to Bible study to avert loss of individual liberty in this 
country. 


“I dream of a day when there will be better understanding 
among people. When I sing, I don’t want them to see that my 
face is black; I don’t want them to see that my face is white—I 
want them to see my soul. And that is colorless.” 

Marian ANDERSON 
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peieilele 
Chose dible Classes 


Gee we afford to give those 
whom we take into member- 
ship through confirmation only a 
course in doctrine, and not also 
prepare them for Christian work, 
witnessing, soul keeping, parent- 
hood, and teaching through Bible 
study? Do they have a good han- 
dling knowledge of the Bible? Can 
they go to the right passage to find 
comfort and courage and hope or 
a word of warning? Are they learn- 
ing their own place in the life of 
the church today from a study of 
life in the early Christian Church 
as told in the book of Acts? How 
well do they know the minor 
prophets? Has anyone helped them 
to use the Psalter as a book of wor- 
ship? 

It is easy to see that confirma- 
tion is not the end of teaching, but 
only the beginning. Christianity is 
more than church membership. It 
is personal discipleship. When the 
Christian stops growing, spiritual 
decline has already set in. Then 
why is it so many received into our 
church never enter into a group 
Bible study program? The answer 
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to our questions is an ongoing pro- 
gram of Christian education with 
study facilities for all age levels 
and with the objective of equipping 
the man of God for every Christian 
work. 


Leaders Help Enlist Them 

Who is concerned about these 
new entrants into full-fledged mem- 
bership? Surely, not only the finan- 
cial secretary who issues more of- 
fering envelopes to enlarge the 
congregation’s collections. Will 
your deacons help each new adult 
to set up fruitful family worship 
in his own home? Will your Sun- 
day school enlist Mom and Dad 
for Bible class? The answer lies 
partly in making this work the 
responsibility of laymen, partic- 
ularly of the Sunday school depart- 
ment leaders. 

It is recommended that every 
congregation have at least one lay- 
man who serves as Bible class de- 
partment leader under the Sunday 
school superintendent. Larger 
churches will need two or three 
leaders, a leader for the high school 
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department, another for the young 
people’s department, and a third 
for the adult department. 


Why Department Leaders 

We do not suggest that this work 
be given to the pastor. He has 
enough very important work al- 
ready. Spare him for teacher selec- 
tion and training. Nor do we sug- 
gest that this be given to the 
Sunday school superintendent, who 
usually has his hands full with the 
children’s classes. Nor do we ad- 
vise that this be made the respon- 
sibility of the Bible class teacher. 
Encourage your teachers to concen- 
trate on good lesson preparation. 
Nor do we believe that this is the 
work of the board of education. 
Usually such a board suggests poli- 
cies, prepares resolutions, but is not 
an administrative part of your Sun- 
day school. 

Even the smallest Sunday school 
needs to think of itself in three de- 
partments: One for the small chil- 
dren; one for the school-age chil- 
dren; and another for youth and 
adults. Larger churches need (and 
many of them have) one depart- 
ment for each age level. 


Comparisons 
Our Sunday church schools are 
comparatively small as we meas- 
ure them with some other Protes- 
tant Sunday schools. The fastest- 
growing denomination in America 


is the Southern Baptist group, which 
this year is reaching out for one 
million more enlisted in its Sunday 
schools. The United Lutheran 
Church has almost twice as large 
a Sunday school enrollment as some 
other churches of equivalent size in 
membership. 

Why is this? In many instances 
we have as many children enrolled 
as they have, but their Sunday 
schools have large young people’s 
and adult departments. In almost 
every instance you will find that 
they have some leading laymen and 
women in charge of these depart- 
ments who keep them improving 
and growing. 

Most of our Sunday schools ex- 
perienced new growth when they, 
for instance, placed a competent 
woman in charge of developing the 
Nursery department, when they se- 
lected department leaders for the 
Beginners, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, and Senior classes. But in 
many instances no one gave much 
attention to the youth and adult 
classes, nor did they have a depart- 
ment leader. As each parish recog- 
nizes this need and selects a Sunday 
church school staff that includes 
department leaders, we shall gain 
more new members for Bible classes. 
What is needed is someone who 
will be on the job 52 weeks a year. 


Adapted from Advance, April 
p. 15. Used by permission. 


1955, 


——__<g>————— 


“Past experience should be a guide post, not a hitching post.” 
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ECHOES FROM CALIFORNIA 


Calling 
All Parents 


Mrs. C. B. KInsETH 


Or a Sunday afternoon the par- 
ents of the boys and girls in 
the primary department of Cen- 
tral Lutheran Church in Oakland, 
California, were invited to observe 
the department in action and meet 
the Sunday school staff. The staff 
had felt that to teach the Word of 
God more effectively the opportun- 
ity to meet the child’s parents and 
acquaint themselves with the home 
background would prove beneficial. 

Calling all parents of the forty- 
five children enrolled was just one 
part of the publicity program. 
Arousing the enthusiasm of the 
boys and girls generates to their 
parents; therefore, a month before 
the event, notes were pinned to the 
collars of the children’s coats, the 
messages announcing the purpose 
of the program and requesting the 
mothers and fathers to check the 
date on the calendar. One week be- 
fore Parents’ Day the children took 
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home invitations which they had 
made during project time. 

The day and hour arrived and 
the teaching staff of seven greeted 
approximately thirty parents and 
about the same number of children. 
All parents registered and were 
given name tags. 

To familiarize the parents with 
the routine of our Sunday school 
morning worship, the same pattern 
was followed in the afternoon. 
After the welcome, opening prayer 
and the singing of ‘Beautiful Sav- 
ior,” our visual aid director pre- 
sented the short flannelgraph story, 
“The Little Lost Sheep.” Instead 
of the children then going to their 
rooms as usual, each teacher was 
introduced and her group illustrat- 
ed some phase of the work regular- 
ly done in class. These demonstra- 
tions proved interesting and infor- 
mative as to the methods used in 


teaching God’s Word. They includ- 
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ed pictures and words associations, 
pictures of Bible stories, identifica- 
tion of biblical characters, and Bible 
verses illustrated with pictures and 
crafts, demonstrated with stencils 
and crayons. These methods dem- 
onstrated the ways used to make the 
teaching most effective. 

Following the demonstrations our 
choir director led the children in a 
group of well-known action songs. 
The children’s request for their 
favorite song, “Jesus Loves Me,” 
was granted. 

In closing, the principal intro- 
duced the pastor and his wife, the 
Sunday school superintendent, and 
the parish worker. Each gave a 
warm greeting to children and par- 
ents. The guests were invited to 
the parish hall for refreshment and 
fellowship with teachers, while pu- 
pils were served in the Sunday 


schoo] rooms by the L.D.R. girls. 
A baby sitter was provided to care 
for small ones so that the parents 
were free to enjoy and be blessed 
by this demonstration of Sunday 
school in action. Each teacher made 
special effort to visit and become 
better acquainted with the parents 
of the boy or girl in his particular 
class. Every parent, without excep- 
tion, expressed thanks to the teach- 
er for helping his child learn more 
about Jesus. One mother related 
that there had been no religion in 
the home until Johnny started Sun- 
day school. He was so enthused and 
happy when he returned home that 
he insisted on sharing with them 
what he had learned. Others stated 
they were happy to know how their 
children spent their hour in Sunday 
school, and several requested an- 
other Parents’ Day. 


WHAT | BELIEVE ABOUT JESUS CHRIST 


(Continued from page 182) 


“He hath a devil.” Others con- 
fessed, “Thou art . . . the Son of 
the living God.” Through the cen- 
turies this confession has been 
the basic belief of the Christian 
Church. 

What do I believe about Jesus 
Christ? I believe what I have “seen 
and heard.” Because the Spirit of 
God has opened my eyes to see, 
and has touched my ears to hear, 
therefore I know and believe that 
Jesus Christ is my Lord and Savior. 
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In Him I receive the forgiveness 
of my sins. He makes available to 
me the strength I need for daily 
Christian living. He has honored 
me with a place in His service and 
called me, together with all be- 
lievers, to the exalted task of bring- 
ing His saving Gospel to all men. 
I believe that if, by the grace of 
God, I glorify His Name here 
in time, I shall live with Him in 
glory through all eternity. 


Written in response to a specific request. 
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NE of the oldest and most 
usable non-projected visual 
aids, yet perhaps the least used in 
the church school, is the black- 
board. A more recent term, chalk- 
board, includes also the green board 
now found in many church schools. 
Anything the teacher puts on 
the chalkboard has a far greater 
possibility of being learned than if 
it is merely stated by the teacher. If 
the teacher requests the pupils to 
copy the material from the board, 
this device makes a threefold im- 
pact: the pupil reads as the teacher 
writes; he reads again as he copies 
the material; and he reads the ma- 
terial from his paper or notebook. 
Class activities may include the 
pupil’s participation through his 
drawing or writing on the board. 
This procedure eliminates the feel- 
ing that the chalkboard is monop- 
olized by the teacher. Small chil- 
dren may, for example, following 
the telling of the Christmas story, 
go to the board and draw a manger, 
stable, or perhaps a few wisps of 
hay. If colored chalk is used, the 
child is especially eager to partici- 
pate. The child old enough to read 
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The 


Chalkboard 


RUBELL HaGEN 


can be exposed to simple words 
from the story if the teacher will 
print in large, legible letters words 
such as God, star, Jesus, or baby. 
For older children there are un- 
limited possibilities for participa- 
tion through writing or drawing 


on the chalkboard. 


Write difficult words on the 
board for all to see. Teach the pro- 
nunciation and discuss the general 
meaning and pertinence to the les- 
son, 


Draw unfamiliar objects for 
clarification. If the teacher does not 
sketch well, a member of the class 
who has artistic abilities and has 
had opportunity to prepare might 
draw such objects as the appoint- 
ments and architecture of the taber- 
nacle of the Israelites or the sym- 


bols of the Church. 


List events and have pupils fill 
in numbers to show sequence: 

. “And when they had seen it, 
they made known abroad the 
saying which was told them 
concerning this child.” 
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. the angel said, “For unto you 
is born this day in the city 
of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

. Mary and Joseph went to 
Bethlehem. 

. A multitude of the heavenly 
host praised God, saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


Matcx Bible passages with their 
references by drawing lines con- 
necting the passage with the correct 
reference: 


Eph. 6:10 “Let not your heart 
be troubled.” 

John 14:1 “Intreat me not to 
leave thee.” 

Ruth 1:16 “Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind.” 

ICor. 13:4 “And they brought 
young children to 
him.” 

Mark 10:13 “Be strong in the 
Lord.” 


Draw outline maps to explain 
and emphasize geographical loca- 
tions and topographical data. 


Make charts which help pupils 
to understand such facts as order 
of generations and succession of 
dates. 


CREATE interest in the lesson by 
writing on the board a challenging 
or “catching” statement or ques- 
tion which will arouse interest and 


thinking. Sample key words which 
may be included to stimulate and 
guide thinking are compare, con- 
trast, how, and to what extent. 
The date of a church festival will 
arouse curiosity, for example, June: 
5 (Trinity Sunday, 1955). 


List divisions of a topic to be 
discussed: 


Prayer 
petition 
thanksgiving 
praise 
adoration 
intercession 
Stewardship 
talents 
time 
money 
personality 
personal possessions 
public property 


Give silent reminders for notice 
during the Sunday school session. 
A sentence or two about one of the 
following may be written, from 
time to time, on the chalkboard: 

silent prayer 
reverence 

posture 

courtesy 
announcements 
church attendance 

Ingenuity in attempting to teach 
to pupils the truths in a lesson, or 
group of lessons, may require these 
and other uses of this non-projected 
visual aid, the chalkboard. 


ee 


John D. Rockefeller said, “If I had not tithed the first dollar 
I made, I wouldn’t have tithed the first million dollars I made.” 
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How to Use 
the Bible 


A program for a Sunday 
school teachers’ meeting 


age general pattern for this 
meeting is to have, first, a 
large-group session to introduce 
the topic and put the train of study 
on its main track. This should be 
followed by small-group sessions 
for the various age-group divisions 
or departments of the school. A 
final large-group session will re- 
ceive brief reports and conclude 
with an audio-visual presentation. 


First Large-Group Session 


The topic should be presented in 
a general way with group partici- 
pation. Although the meeting is a 
‘“*how” conference, it can well be- 
gin with the “why” of the how. 
Problems of procedure in educa- 
tional use of the Bible should be 
solved in the light of the purpose 
we adopt. 

What is our purpose in using 
the Bible? 
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How about the answer: We use 
the Bible in our schools so that 
Jesus Christ becomes more and 
more fully the Savior and Lord of 
our people? To put it another way, 
this is the measure of our results 
in using the Bible: How effectually 
are we growing as Christian dis- 
ciples and apostles? 

Begin by discussing this question 
about the “why” with your fellow- 
workers and writing their answers 
on the blackboard. You may get 
such statements as these: 

“So that they will know how to 
use the Bible.” 

“So that they will know their 
Bible facts.” 

“So that they make use of the 
Bible themselves.” 

What you hope is that somebody 
will say, “So that the pupils will 
live their Bibles.” Then you can 
analyze that answer by showing 
how all the others are only “Yes, 
but .. .” statements. They are 
proper in their way, but incom- 
plete. The complete purpose for 
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using the Bible is that pupils may 
live out creatively the message that 
had been put in this written form. 
All other purposes are only con- 
tributory to this: the Bible is 
meant to communicate the life of 
God into the life of man. 

Perhaps your workers would like 
to consider a certain “formula” for 
effective use of the Bible in Chris- 
tian education. Here it is: 

Seeing the Need. Help the pu- 
pils become conscious of some cur- 
rent personal or social situation 
alongside which a passage is to be 
brought for Christian results. 

Understanding the Scriptures. 
Help the pupils gain insight into 
the scriptural meaning, particular- 
ly at the point of its relevance to 
“the need.” 

Living the Message. Help the pu- 
pils to accomplish some gain with 
respect to “the need.” Follow 
through with your teaching until 
the need is met and the Bible has 
become “act.” 

You will explain, of course, that 
this formula is not a mechanical 
sort of gadget that is to be used 
invariably for everything that one 
does. Yet it can be always in the 
background of the teacher’s plan- 
ning and practice as a way of han- 
dling various types of effort ef- 
fectually. 


Small-Group Sessions 


There must be time for people 
to deal with their specific prob- 
lems about the “how” of using 
the Bible in their educational work. 
This can be accomplished best 
through dividing into small groups 
according to the ages of the work- 
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ers’ pupils. In almost every school 
there can be at least four sections: 
pre-school, primary and junior, high 
school, young people and adults. 

These divisions are to share prob- 
lems and share solutions—first in 
these small groups and later in the 
total group. Each will need a leader, 
preferably appointed in advance, 
and a recorder who will make the 
groups report later. 

Each leader should get his group’s 
problems on a blackboard or let his 
recorder list them on a sheet of 
paper. No one can be sure what 
folks will have on their minds but 
it is not hard to imagine that there 
will be plenty of items on the list. 
Then it will be necessary to select 
a principal item or two for special 
study toward a solution. Various 
members may be willing to state 
how they think they have managed 
this matter best. 

You will be hoping that all the 
problems are really on the point— 
important ones, closely related to 
the topic of the meeting. At least 
you will want to help your discus- 
sion leaders in that direction. Every- 
one can work at keeping close to 
the business of solving problems 
about how we should be using the 
Bible in the light of our purpose 
for its use. 

Each leader should have at least 
one problem “in the hopper.” Nat- 
urally, group members may want 
to talk about other problems, too. 
Here are some of the suggested 
“starters’’: 

For the pre-school workers. How 
can we use the Bible as a natural 
part of the spontaneous activity 
of children? For example, playing 
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house — thanking God for 
food, using a Bible verse. 

For the primary workers. 
How can we get parents in 
the home to help us with what 
we are trying to do in the 
church school? For example, 
our “living the message” idea 
which we stress in our week- 
day, Sunday, or vacation 
church school.’ 

For junior workers. How 
can we get pupils to use the 
Bible itself, not merely mastering 
the mechanics of using it, but get- 
ting beyond that? Investigate the 
teacher’s helps with the junior les- 
son materials you are using. Have 
the needed material and Bible helps 
on hand, for example, a Bible dic- 
tionary. Go through the steps of 
using it in relation to a junior-level 
need or problem. 

For high school workers. How 
can we assist our young people in 
bringing the help of the Bible to 
bear on their problems of growing 
up? Check your church school ma- 
terials, such as weekday or Sunday 
church school books. 

For youth and adult workers. 
How can we help our people under- 
stand their obligation and privilege 
to become “‘living epistles”? How 
can we use our study of the Bible 
to guide our actions? 

To be sure of answers of real 
value, leaders and group members 
can discuss the point, “How I think 
I solved the problem best.” 


Second Large-Group Session 


At least twenty minutes will be 
needed for reports from the small- 
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group sessions. The recorders, in 
turn, will report one or two of 
the principal problems considered 
and the most important solution 
proposed. 

Then the evening’s study may be 
drawn to a striking and effectual 
close with one of the “Teaching 
the Bible Series” of sound filmstrips. 
I recommend “Teaching the Bible 
to High School Youth.”? It is 
dramatic in its form and the best 
of the four to set forth the real 
point of using the Bible in terms 
of the fundamental purpose devel- 
oped in the presentation on “The 
Why of the How.” 

Closing devotions can be a prayer 
of commitment, with petitions for 
power to do what God would have 
His workers do for His children; 
followed by the doxology, remem- 
bering the gift of the Book and the 
privilege of using it in the Great 


Author’s appointed ways. 


*United Lutheran Church 


?Available from ELC Films. Purchase 
price of each filmstrip is $12.00 (series of 
4, $40.00); rental price, $2.50 each. 


From The Parish School, March 1955. 
P. 13 Used by permission. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Write to the respective registrars 
for programs at the camps in which 
you are interested. 


Arizona 


Phoenix and “Tucson... 4.5.0 ee September 25-October 4 
Registrar pro tem.: Miss Sadie Austin, 215 Ridgeway Avenue, Oak- 
land, California 


California 
Golden Gate—Military Academy, Palo Alto........ August 19-21 
Registrar: Rev. Harold Brown, 3149 Waverly Street, Palo Alto 
Los Angeles—Pacific Palisades................. September 16-18 


Registrar: Mrs. Gladys McKenzie, 605 South Norton, Los Angeles 
Sacramento—The Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd 
ss SIR es aN yt 6G Rtn kx dle Te October 14-16 
Registrar: Rev. R.O. Aga, 391 /inding Creek Road, Sacramento 
Southland—Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, San Diego 
Eee LAT a I PR PN) IS « August 26-28 
Registrar: Rev. Ansle Severtson, 4009 Ohio Street, San Diego 


Idaho 
Lutherhaven, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho............. ... August 28-31 
Registrar: Rev. Paul H. Lionberger, St. Maries, Idaho 

lowa 
Ingham Lake Bible Camp, Wallingford, Iowa.......... July 16-20 
Registrar: Rev. Olaf Brandt, Thor, Iowa 
Luther: College, Decorah, Iowa, sco 0a. See eee July 10-13 
Registrar: Miss Alice Bakken, Ridgeway, Iowa 
Riverside Bible Gamp, Story Citys lowa.o4.. aeeeeee een July 2-6 
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Registrar: Mrs. A. J. Bringle, Randall, lowa 
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Minnesota 


Camp Minne-Wau-Kan, Cass Lake, Minnesota...... August 15-18 
Registrar: Mr. Howard Wagner, Bemidji, Minnesota 
Green Lake Bible Camp, Spicer, Minnesota-......... August 21-27 
Registrar: Rev. Arvid Bidne, Paynesville, Minnesota 
Lake Shetek Bible Camp, Slayton, Minnesota........ August 21-24 
Registrar: Rev. J. O. Jovaag, Springfield, Minnesota 
Montana 
Luther Lodge Bible Camp, McLeod, Montana......... August 4-6 


Registrar: Mrs. Mabel Orness, Harlowton, Montana 


New Jersey 


Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey.......... September 2-5 
Registrar: Rudolph Odland, 411 46th St., Brooklyn 20, New York 


North Dakota 


Epping Bible Camp, Epping, North Dakota........... June 26-30 
Registrar: Rev. Earl Grefsrud, Noonan, North Dakota 
Red Willow Bible Camp, Binford, North Dakota...... June 27-30 


Registrar: Rev. A. P. Tidemann, Cooperstown, North Dakota 


South Dakota 


Ne-So-Dak, Waubay, South Dakota... .June 19-22 and June 22-25 
Registrar: Rev. Stanley Kvinge, Mission Hill, South Dakota 


Washington 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington..... August 14-17 
Registrar: Rev. A. M. Karlstad, Poulsbo, Washington 


Wisconsin 
Baptist Bible Camp, Chetek, Wisconsin.......... ... August 15-19 
Registrar: Mr. J. C. Johnson, 1215 Bellevue Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Crooked Lake Bible Camp, Hatley, Wisconsin.......... July 17-23 


Registrar: Mrs. R. Broten, 613 E. 2nd St., Merrill, Wisconsin 
Lutherdale, Lauderdale Lakes, Elkhorn, Wisconsin... June 26-July 2 
Registrar: Mrs. Ormal Nelson, Route 2, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


eae 
“Often we do assignments—and not the will of God. We must 
have a thirst to glorify our risen Lord and a consuming com pas- 


sion to make Christ known.” 
WILSON B. FAGERBERG 
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Application 


How do I apply the message of 
the lesson to everyday living? 


ARDENS are not made by 
singing: Oh, how beautiful! 
and sitting in the shade.” These 
words by Rudyard Kipling can also 
apply to the question heading this 
discussion. Growing Christian boys 
and girls are trained not only by 
singing hymns, memorizing Bible 
verses and Catechism, and reading 
and learning Bible stories. Jesus ap- 
plied His stories to life situations. 
He took His starting point from 
Scripture, told the story, and then 
made the listener conscious of what 
he must do. Do you remember the 
sad story of the rich young ruler? 
(Matt. 19:16-22.) 

Can we teach our lesson Sunday 
morning so that each of our pu- 
pils will know how it applies to 
him? The Concordia Sunday School 
Teacher suggests that before we 
can teach the application of the 
lesson we must be able to answer 
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two questions: First, “What does 
this story mean to me?” Second, 
“What should this story mean to 
my pupils?’ 

Before we can answer the two 
questions directed to us we must 
be conscious of our goals (also 
called purposes, aims, objectives). 
That is why teacher’s manuals usu- 
ally state them quite clearly for 
each lesson. In the story of The 
Good Samaritan found in the 
Teacher’s Manual for Forward 
With Christ (p. 191), the emphasis 
is placed on Whose neighbor am I? 
Approaching this goal from the 
viewpoint of the pupil, what does 
this lesson about The Good Samari- 
tan mean to me? I accept it to 
mean: “I should help people who 
need help.” It should have the same 
meaning for my pupils. As I teach 
pupils that Jesus wants them to 


help those who need help, am I 


*Junior to Senior Division, April-June, 
1955, p. 6. Concordia Publishing House. 
Used by permission. 
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doing that myself in my everyday 
life? Am I suggesting to them (and 
speaking from my own experience) 
that we can teach help by visiting 
sick people, by helping the teacher 
prepare things for class, by being 
friendly and kind to others? 

Further helps for teachers in 
making the application of the goals 
of the lessons are found in the book, 
We Learn to Teach, by Hortense 
Storvick, pages 71 and 72. 

A further point is made by The 
Concordia Sunday School Teacher: 
“Strictly speaking, we do not apply 
the story; we apply the doctrine, 
the teaching, the message of the 
story.””4 

How do we do this? The Good 
Samaritan story above is one ex- 
ample. Search the teachers’ manuals 
of the Augsburg Graded Sunday 
School Series for examples, especial- 
ly Forward With Christ, p. 17, e. 
“Discussion.” Note that the appli- 
cation may be made after a story 
is told, during the discussion of a 
Bible passage, or at other appropri- 
ate places in the lesson. The use of 
a question which causes pupils to 
think and arrive at a decision is ef- 
fective in this application. The im- 
portant idea to retain is that the 
teacher knows the goal and tries 
to apply it to the everyday situa- 
tions that children face. Parents also 
are concerned with this aspect of 
our teaching, and their cooperation 
should be sought. 

This far we have been discuss- 
ing the lesson for a particular 
Sunday and how it can be applied 
to the pupil’s life and daily living. 
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In stressing goals and application 
in teaching, there is a further need 
which deals with the over-all ob- 
jectives of the course for the year, 
and the over-all objectives of the 
Sunday school. What goals have we 
adopted for our course? What goals 


have we adopted for our entire Sun- 


day school for this year? 

Suppose one goal is increased in- 
terest and activity in mission work 
—both at home and in foreign 
fields. As the year draws to a close, 
do our pupils understand Matthew 
28:19-20 and Acts 1:8 from their 
own experiences? Are they reading 
mission stories? Have they con- 
tacted new families and welcomed 
them to Sunday school and church? 
Have they brought new pupils to 
Sunday school? Is the offering for 
foreign missions and home missions 
increased over last year? Affirma- 
tive answers to some of these ques- 
tions are evidences of attainment 
of that goal? 

Stressing of definite goals leads 
to definite actions. Our pupils and 
ourselves and our entire Sunday 
school are being witnesses for Jesus. 
We are teaching our pupils “to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” and we, too, each 
one of us, are actively participating 
in this same witnessing. We are 
demonstrating to ourselves as teach- 
ers that we are applying the mes- 
sage, the fact, or the doctrine of 
our teaching when we have ap- 
propriated the idea: “What does 
this lesson mean to me? What 
should it mean to my pupils?” 
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From the Film Library 


Children of 
the Church 


Series 


A series of filmstrips depicting the needs of children in the area of parish 


education is described below. 


1. GOALS OF THE CHURCH FOR 
CHILDREN 


Leaders in all areas of parish 
education, parents, and teachers can 
use this film in planning equipment 
and facilities consistent with their 
goals of education. Teachers will 
enjoy the discussion and presenta- 
tion of goals, which must be adapt- 
ed to each local situation. Parents 
will have a better understanding of 
the need for providing different 
types of facilities for different 
teaching situations. 


2. THe CHurcH PLANS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Boards of parish education and 
building committees charged with 
the responsibility of adequate plan- 
ning for new and existing facilities 
and plant, and adapting them to 
children’s needs, would find this 
filmstrip a fascinating study. 
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3. THe Nursery CHILD AND THE 
CHURCH 


Congregations faced with the 
problem of caring for nursery chil- 
dren will receive valuable sugges- 
tions on home and school cooper- 
ation, needed equipment and other 
facilities which should be provided 
in caring for this age group. Young 
married couples, teachers, parent- 
teacher groups, boards of parish 
education and church councils will 
find the presentation of character- 
istics very helpful. 


4. THe KINDERGARTEN CHILD 
AND THE CHURCH 


The presentation of the use of 
educational equipment and the dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of the 
kindergarten-age child are worth 
while. Because of the general nature 
of the material being taught and 
the lack of biblical content, the 
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evaluation committee of the de- 
partment of education does not 
recommend this filmstrip. 


5. Tue Primary CHILD AND THE 
CHURCH 


Church school teachers and par- 
ent-teacher groups will receive 
much information and help in rec- 
ognizing characteristics and learn- 
ing-aptitudes of this age group. The 
filmstrip shows how children are 
encouraged to use the Christian 
truths learned in school in their 
everyday activities. 


6. THE JUNIOR AND THE CHURCH 


This filmstrip presents a typical 
situation in many Sunday schools 
and shows the various steps taken 
by the teachers to solve the prob- 
lems facing them. It describes how 
teachers can use the knowledge of 
children’s interests to further their 
own as well as their pupils’ growth 
in Christian living. The filmstrip is 
highly recommended for teachers 
and parent-teacher groups. 


General Comments on the Series 


The series is most valuable in the 
following areas: 


1. Describing the characteristics 
of each age group. 


2. Suggesting to congregations 
which plan to build or add to their 
educational plants the amount of 
space, the equipment and facilities 
needed for different age groups. 


3. Prescribing the necessity of 
setting up well-defined principles 
and goals. 


4. Suggesting methods of teach- 
ing appropriate to each age group. 

5. Indicating areas and evidences 
of spiritual growth that should re- 
sult from Christian education. 


Since this series is intended for 
interdenominational use, doctrines 
are not presented or stressed. For 
some groups, this factor may reduce 
the usefulness of the complete se- 
ries. 

These filmstrips, with a running 
time of twelve minutes each, are 
accompanied by 3314 rpm records. 
The purchase price of the five rec- 
ommended filmstrips is $10.00 
each; the rental price, $2.50 each. 
Produced by the Methodist Radio 
and Film Commission for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the 
recommended filmstrips may be ob- 
tained through ELC Films, 57 
South 4th Street, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


At First Lutheran Church in Bemidji, Minnesota, each third grader 
in Sunday school is given an RSV Bible. Fifth graders are given Con- 
cordia Hymnals. A fifth grader may choose a Bible, instead, if he does 
not already have one. This program is sponsored by the congregation. 
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Our Songs of Praise compiled and 
edited by Edward W. Klammer. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. Cloth, viii and 150 
pages, index, illus., $1.25. 


Here is an excellent new hymnal 
composed of chorales and songs for 
children between the ages of 5 and 
10 years. The songs may be taught 
by rote although many of them are 
simple enough for young  sight- 
readers. 

Melodies and texts are given in 
this edition. The full music edition 
will be available in January. 

The book is highly recommend- 
ed. Directors of Cherub Choirs will 
find good material for their groups. 

RuTH L. OLson 


The Practice of Prayer by Albert 
D. Belden. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. Cloth, 96 pag- 
es, $1.50. 


This small volume is full of 
stimulating as well as edifying 
truths concerning prayer. It is a 
challenge to an over-busy church 
which may have been taught a 
great deal about prayer, but is neg- 
lecting to practice. And prayer is 
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the Bookshell 


primarily a matter of practice. As 
the publishers say: “Dr. Belden has 
not neglected any phase or concept 
of prayer and has the happy fac- 
ulty of discussing them so that they 
relate at once to ordinary life. He 
encompasses the philosophy and 
meaning of prayer, but throughout 
the emphasis is on practice. 

From the chapter “Prayer and 
the World” we quote: “What 
might not happen with the Church 
—a multitude—a nation upon its 
knees! If it should ever that man, 
not merely men, but man, should 
walk with God as friend with 
friend, then indeed would sin and 
sorrow, war, death and disaster, 
take flight, and God’s Will be done 
on earth even as it is done in 
Heaven.” In “Silent Communion” 
we find these heart-searching 
words: ‘““This nervousness reflects 
itself in a demand for a public wor- 
ship which is just as crowded as 
everyday life. People lose their pow- 
er to ‘be still,’ and grow afraid of 
silence.” In the same chapter con- 
cerning silence: “It involves so def- 
inite a turning round of the self 
from the windows and the streets 
of life to the Dweller of the Inner- 
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most, that the initial process must 
demand time.” 

This book may not emphasize 
certain aspects of prayer which we 
may look for but it adds to what 
has already become commonplace in 
our thinking. It is refreshingly new. 

O. GORNITZKA 


The Messianic Prophecies of Dan- 
iel by Edward J. Young. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Cloth, 88 pages, 
$1.50. 


The author is a friend of the 
Holy Scriptures. He has no “‘shoul- 
der-chips” set on disproving the 
trustworthiness of Daniel as predic- 
tive prophecy. Rather, he regards 
Daniel as part of the infallible 
Word of God containing Messianic 
prophecies. 

Most of the book is devoted to a 
detailed study of chapters two, sev- 
en and nine. Chapters two and 
seven are predictive prophecy, pan- 
oramic and telescopic in nature. 
Chapter nine stresses specifically 
what the Messiah must do to ac- 
complish salvation. 

This reviewer highly recommends 
this scholarly interpretation of the 
Messianic sections of Daniel and the 


fair evaluation of views other than 
his own. 
E. V. STIME 


Worship Services for Teen-agers 
by Alice Anderson Bays. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cloth, 256 pages, index, bib- 
liog., $3.00. 


In this book we have 37 worship 
services that deal understandingly 
with youth’s deepest needs. 

Designed to stimulate the mind 
and lead to Christian thought and 
action, the services are built around 
inspiring stories of both famous and 
little known people. The central 
thought is strengthened by the use 
of hymns, scriptural passages, po- 
ems and prayers. The services in 
Part I are particularly suited for 
seniors and older youth, those in 
Part II for intermediate young 
people. 

I believe this book would be a 
welcome addition to those working 
with a Junior Worship program. 

ERNEsT N. NELSON 


These books may be ordered 
through Augsburg Publishing 
House, 426 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 


“This rule that governs my life is this: Anything that dims my 
vision of Christ, or takes away my taste for Bible study, or 
cramps my prayer life, or makes Christian work difficult, is 
wrong for me, and I must, as a Christian, turn away from it.” 
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J. W. CHAPMAN 
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About Chis “Ceacher” 


N INCREASING number of 
the congregations in the ELC 
are providing for Sunday school ses- 
sions during the summer months. 
This is an encouraging develop- 
ment. There is no more reason for 
the church school to recess at this 
time than for the congregation to 
decide not to hold worship services 
between June and September. 

In several of our sister Lutheran 
synods, as well as in other Protes- 
tant denominations, fourth quarter 
Sunday school is taken for granted. 
It is well that the ELC get into 
step with this practice. A list of 
materials which may be adapted 
for use in fourth quarter Sunday 
schools is available from the edu- 
Some of the ELC 
churches are using an assembly- 


cation office. 


type session. 

The first of the articles on non- 
projected visual aids is presented in 
this issue. Surely one of the most 
frequently found of these is the 
chalkboard (blackboard). It can 
be utilized very effectively to en- 
rich the teaching procedures. Miss 
Hagen has prepared a good sum- 
mary of the uses to which this im- 
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portant teaching tool may be 
placed. 

The second article in the series 
edited by Miss Sadie Austin, direc- 
tor of parish education in the Cali- 
fornia district of our church, has 
been prepared by Mrs. C. B. Kin- 
seth, who is in charge of the 
primary department of Central Lu- 
theran Church in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

The writer of ‘Fill Those Bible 
Classes,” the Reverend Oscar E. 
Feucht, is Dean of the Lutheran 
Bible Institute of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

“How to Use the Bible” was 
written by Dr. Ralph D. Heim, 
professor of Christian Education 
and English Bible at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He is also the 
author of the first harmony of the 
gospels using the new Revised 
Standard Version of the New Tes- 


tament. 


Phstiy, Clot 
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Ten-Week Teacher-Training Course — 1955-1956 


Winning the Nations, a study of foreign missions, has been prepared by 
Dr. Andrew S. Burgess for use this fall in church school teacher education 
programs. 

Dr. Burgess writes in the foreword that “the purpose of Winning the 
Nations is to arouse interest and strengthen zeal for the furtherance of 
the Gospel in the world today.” 

Designed especially for use in the ten-week teacher-training course pro- 
gram, Winning the Nations may be purchased at $.50 a copy through 
Augsburg Publishing House. 


Vacation Church School Manual 


Additional copies of the vacation church school manual as incor- 
porated into the April, 1955, LUTHERAN TEACHER are available through 
the education office at twenty-five cents each. 


Vacation Church School Teacher Placement 


Congregations in need of vacation church school teachers are invited 
to write to the Vacation Church School Teacher Placement Service, 422 
South 5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, for names of those who 
have registered for teaching. Men and women interested in teaching are 
also invited to write to this address. 


Parish Workers’ Summer Institute 


The parish workers’ annual summer institute will be held at Luther 
College in Decorah, Iowa, from July 16 to 21, 1955. 

Courses will include areas of Bible study, youth work, group dynamics, 
visitation and counselling, and music. 

For further information, write to the Education Office, 422 South 
5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, if your name is not on the parish 


workers’ mailing list. 
It is suggested that congregations sponsor the attendance of their 


parish workers at this institute. 
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RESEARCH IN HYMNOLOGY AND LITURGY 


Dr. J. C. K. Preus, executive director of the department of Christian 
education of The Evangelical Lutheran Church, has been awarded a grant 
for research in Norwegian hymnology and liturgy by the government of 
Norway through its Royal Ministry of Church and Education. 

Under the terms of the grant, Dr. Preus will also furnish informa- 
tion to the Ministry concerning the liturgy and hymnology of the ELC 
and other Lutheran groups of Norwegian heritage. 

According to Mr. Th. Siqveland, Norwegian consul general in Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Preus will represent Norwegian-American Lutherans at the 
Utflytter Stevne (emigrants’ convention) sponsored annually by the 
International League of Norsemen (Nordmanns-Forbundet) and being 
held this year at Lillehammer, Norway. At this convention Dr. Preus 
will conduct the worship services. 

An audience with King Haakon will be arranged for Dr. Preus during 
this three-month period of study this summer in Norway. 


Hymn for Trinity Sunday 


Author of faith, to Thee I cry, 

To Thee, who wouldst not have me die, 
But know the truth and live: 

Open mine eyes to see Thy face, 

Work in my heart the saving grace, 
The life eternal give. 


I know the work is only Thine, 
The gift of faith is all divine; 
But if on Thee we call, 
Thou wilt the benefit bestow, 
And give us hearts to feel and know 


That Thou hast died for all. 
WESLEY 
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CAMROSE LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


CAMROSE, ALBERTA, CANADA 


. Pastor G, O. EvENson 
President 


Camrose College is the expression of the historical concern of The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church that its youth be given an opportunity to have a Christian 
education. Camrose is a Canadian high school, founded in 1911, and located 
on an attractive twenty-five acre campus on the edge of Camrose, Alberta, a 
thriving agricultural community of 7,000 inhabitants. The enrollment totals 154 
boys and girls, some of whom are taking the college preparatory course, others 
taking work in commercial and business fields. The main building houses fifty 
students in addition to classrooms, laboratories, dining hall, and administrative 
offices. A new dormitory was occupied by sixty-four students in the fall of 1952. 
Built at a cost of $150,000 this dormitory provides the latest facilities for stu- 
dents, Of this institution it has been said by one of our prominent Church leaders 
... True education can only be Christian education. To this cause Camrose was 
_ dedicated more than forty years ago . . . and to this cause it has remained true.” 
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LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Pastor K. C, GRUNDAHL OUTLOOK, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
President 


Founded in 1906, the Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute or LCBI as it is called, 
is unique because it combines two divisions in the school: first, a high school 
providing courses of study in the usual Canadian pattern; second, a Bible division 
for those students who wish to concentrate in this field in addition to taking 
high school subjects. ; A! 

__ LCBI has a student body of 140 boys and girls residing in modern dormitories. 
Gymnasium, classroom and laboratory facilities make of this institution a distinct 
community. LCBI is located in Out- r : 
look, Saskatchewan, a town of 700 
population. Under the leadership of 
the faculty members Christian guid- 
ance and instruction, whether in work 
or in play, prepare young people for a 
role in the life of modern Canada and 
our Church, 


BY ANDREW S. BURGESS 


This is the newest in the series of texts especially designed for use in Ten-Week 
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Teacher-Training courses or by the individual teacher. In it is the essence of all the 


material that the author has drawn from the more than one hundred mission books 
and periodicals, as well as from his personal observations and experiences on mission 


fields. Material from a previous Ten Studies book, IN THE LANDS OF PAGODAS, % 


TEMPLES, AND MOSQUES, is included. 


Preceding each lesson is a page giving information to help in the understanding 
and enjoyment of the chapter. Chapters are: They Received Power, The Spread of 
Islam, Light Comes to India, To the Heart of Africa, New Light in Madagascar, China 


in God's Plan, God Comes to Japan, Giving All in Southeast Asia, The Search in — 


Latin America, The Unoccupied Fields Call Us. 


You teachers will find this a book to recommend to all members of the congre- 
gation, for it arouses an active interest and zeal in mission work. 


60c 
Code 14-715 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn. — 
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LUTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Two theological seminaries serve The Evangelical Lutheran Church. The first 
is Luther Theological Seminary, owned and maintained by our Church as its 
official institution for ministerial training. It is controlled and conducted by the 
General Church Body under the supervision of its Church Council and Board of 
Education. The second Luther Theological Seminary is owned and maintained 
by the Canada District of The Evangelical Lutheran Church and is the official 
institution for ministerial training for Canada. It is controlled and conducted by 
the Canadian District under the supervision of the Church Council and Board of 
Education of The Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The object of both of our seminaries is “to train pastors and missionaries for 
the congregations of the Church and its mission fields.” The doctrinal position of 
the Church is described in its constitution: “The Church believes, teaches and 
confesses that the Holy Scriptures, the canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, are the revealed Word of God and therefore the only source and rule of 
faith, doctrine and life, As a brief and true statement of the doctrine of the 
Word of God, this Church accepts and confesses the symbolical books or con- 
fessional writings of The Evangelical Lutheran Church: (a) The ecumenical 
symbols, the Apostolic, Nicene, and the Athanasian; (b) The unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism.” 

Located on Como Avenue at Luther Place in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Luther Theological Seminary is a continua- 
tion of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, the theological semi- 
nary of the Norwegian Synod founded at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1876; Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing, 
Minnesota, the theological seminary of the Hauge’s 
Synod, founded in 1879; and the United Church Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, the theological seminary of the United 
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HREE mighty mountains vie 

for attention as I write these 
lines. A triumphant trio they are: 
Mt. Baker in northern Washington, 
Mt. Rainier, and Mt. Hood in 
northern Oregon. The steward tells 
me that if the weather were clear 
we could see all three at the same 
time from this flight three miles 
high. 

Top teachers keep three Lutheran 
fundamentals in full view continu- 
ally. If the classroom atmosphere 
gets cloudy, chances are that one 
or more of these three is obscured. 
Let’s look at them. 


WORD ALONE 


We need waste no time with the 
question, ““What’s our next lesson?” 
It’s always the same! Jesus! To 
make Christ vivid to our class is 
our constant purpose. Basic curric- 
ulum content is settled. ‘“‘You 
search the Scriptures . . . and it is 
they that bear witness to me.” 
Christ supplies all the presupposi- 
tions we need for both content and 
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TEACHING IS TOPS: 


’ma Lu theran 


Teacher 


Dar Roa 


method. A future article discusses 
this in detail. 

Implications for teachers of this 
primary principle are abundant. We 
mention three. 

First, since the Word made flesh 
in Christ is our “core curriculum,” 
each class period is evaluated by 
asking, “Did we all! see Jesus in this 
session?” Not, did they look at 
Him, but see Him. Was my witness 
for Christ so attractive that stu- 
dents not only listened but heard? 
If I find teaching dull, it may be 
that I’m not communicating Christ. 
A postmaster told me, “I really 
started living when I began teach- 
ing Sunday school.” He experienced 
that an enthused witness for Christ 
enriches both students and teacher. 

“I thank God still for leading me 
into Sunday school teaching,” 
writes one Sunday school teacher. 
He continues, ““When I started I 
knew I was unqualified, but took 
the job out of sense of duty to the 
church. It wasn’t long before it 
wasn’t just a form to go through 
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every Sunday, but a very important 
job. Study in preparation for my 
classes convinced me that I wasn’t 
living what I taught. I tried to re- 
form. I quit drinking and dancing. 
Still I didn’t feel right. Then the 
Spirit crushed me and I gave in. 
I John 1:9 is still a wonderful help 
to me. It was through working 
with the Sunday school that I came 
to know my Lord.” 

A Luther Leaguer writes, “In my 
eighth grade class we had a teacher 
who had just recently accepted 
Christ. He witnessed faithfully to 
his class of six girls. We, of course, 
argued everything he said, but I 
know that our irritation and con- 
tempt of him was our reaction to 
the conviction we felt of the Holy 
Spirit.” The teacher who knows 
Christ personally as Savior and sur- 
renders to Him daily as Lord does 
not miss the main mountain top of 
teaching. “What you are speaks so 
loud I cannot hear what you say!” 

Second, since the revealed Word 
is the core of our curriculum, I 
must—to be a top teacher—satu- 
rate myself in the Scriptures. A riv- 
er can rise no higher than its source. 
Teachers who charge their spiritual 
batteries by daily Bible study don’t 
have to sputter through classes; 
they spark along. Students thrill to 
their continuous overflow. Jesus 
wants all “who believe in me” to 
experience that “out of his heart 
shall flow rivers of living water.” 
A rich variety of invigorating cor- 
respondence courses is offered by 
the Lutheran Bible Institute at 
1619 Portland Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis. High school Bible teachers may 
want to follow “Quiet Time” in 
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ONE magazine to get the “feel” 
of a youth Bible guide. Top teach- 
ers can’t afford to miss the congre- 
gation’s Bible study sessions. 

Third, since the Word is central, 
students must be challenged to live 
in their Bibles daily. Spoon-feeding 
on Sunday morning is hardly an 
adequate diet for rapidly growing 
adolescents. ‘Like newborn babes, 
long for the pure spiritual milk, 
that by it you may grow up... .” 
Babes need milk, but youth needs 
meat! Wise teachers integrate les- 
son preparations with their stu- 
dents’ daily Bible diet. Class time 
used for supervised study and mem- 
orization of the Scriptures is essen- 
tial if no other preparation is done. 

This premise, the Word alone, is 
nicely summarized in “Jesus loves 
me; this I know, for the Bible tells 
me so.” 


FAITH ALONE 


The Lutheran Church in China 
is not called that at all, but ‘‘the 
Justification by Faith Church.” At 
the heart of Luther’s experience was 
his glowing awareness of salvation 
by faith alone. This amazes me. 
After many years of intense study 
that included earning a doctor’s de- 
gree, Luther continued studying 
while lecturing in theology. Romans 
1:16-17 caught him. The Word 
worked its wonders. Luther’s life 
was changed. Ephesians 2:8-10 fur- 
ther defined the two ways of sal- 
vation that he’d been struggling 
with. 

All the world religions, together 
with Catholicism and some lodges, 
teach that man is saved by his own 
efforts. The arrow of salvation 
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points up from man to God. Bibli- 
cal Christianity heralds just the op- 
posite. We are saved by Christ’s 
efforts, not ours! The arrow of sal- 
vation points down from God to 
man. Top Lutheran teachers con- 
stantly remind students that ours 
is a four-letter religion, not two. 
It’s D-o-N-E, not p-o! “It is fin- 
ished!” cried Christ from the cross. 
“Salvation is created!” (for us, not 
by us) sing our choirs. “Salvation 
is completed!”’ echoes the cross. 

Only by the persuasion of the 
Holy Spirit can students catch on 
to this dynamic distinction. That’s 
why it’s so vital to keep classes in 
constant exposure to the Word. 
“Faith comes from what is heard, 
. . . by the preaching of Christ.” 
And “without faith it is impossible 
to please Him.” Faith fizzles when 
divorced from daily contact with 
Christ in His Word. Faith flowers 
when watered by the Word daily. 

A yital corollary to this concept 
for Lutheran teachers: not only are 
we saved by faith in Christ but it is 
“Just by faith” that we really learn. 
For example, we trust (a synonym 
for faith) chairs to hold us up. But 
we must throw our whole weight 
on the chair to enjoy it. It’s “just 
by faith” in the chair that we let 
it fulfill its intended purpose. Our 
economic world functions the same 
way (‘just by faith”) through the 
credit system. How then can we 
teachers expect results unless we 
trust God’s Word to do its prom- 
ised work? Trust begets trust. To 
trust students to produce tends to 
help them produce. 


This mountainous principle is 
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neatly summarized in “Jesus loves 
me; this I know... .” 


PRIESTS TOGETHER 


“J like my teacher; she lets us 
do things,” commended one stu- 
dent. If we really believe that God’s 
Word works and if we really be- 
lieve in “just by faith” then we’re 
ready to act on another marvelous 
advantage for Lutheran teachers— 
the priesthood for believers. This is 
difficult to explain; it’s easier to ex- 
perience. 

We grow as we give. Expression 
deepens impression. The Lutheran 
teacher believes that each Christian 
student has as much of the Spirit 
as does the teacher. The indwelling 
Spirit purposes to guide all Chris- 
tians. See John 16:13. Top teachers 
find ways to let youth participate 
in their own learning. Actually, we 
only learn what we live. ‘Experi- 
ence is the best teacher.” 

It has been strikingly said that 
Luther did not destroy the priest- 
hood but the laity. All Christians 
are priests before God to each other. 
Top teachers are aware how mar- 
velously youth can help youth, if 
guided. Such teachers operate not 
as Roman priests, but Lutheran pas- 
tors. One authoritatively dictates; 
the other continually guides. 

Space permits only four implica- 
tions of this mountainous premise. 
First, we can’t teach another person 
directly; we can only facilitate 
learning. “You can lead a horse to 
Waters DUG. . ee 


Second, we learn significantly 
only what helps us personally. Stu- 
dents vote to study Psalm 23 be- 
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cause it’s meant much to many of 
them already. Classes can’t learn 
anything you see. They evaporate 
when the bell rings. They’re philo- 
sophical nonentity. Only persons 
learn! Classes are valuable only as 
persons within them participate in 
learning to meet their own needs. 

Third, students tend to resist sig- 
nificant learnings because they 
threaten their present standing. It 
amazes me constantly how people 
willingly subject themselves to 
preaching and teaching of the 
Word. It dynamites them into se- 
vere changes. And we all resist 
change. Wise teachers help students 
become aware of needed change in 
themselves rather than trying to 
force decisions on them. “A man 
convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still.” 

Fourth, top teachers try to min- 
imize these threats to change in 
pupils. A basic student mind-set is, 
often, “Try to get me interested in 
this class if you can.” Or simply, 
“Oh, yeah?” He quite naturally re- 


sists growing pains. Thus teachers 
are natural enemies. Therefore wise 
teachers use the more mature stu- 
dents to help the less mature. Peers 
have more power with youth than 
do adults. 

This is capitalizing on the priest- 
hood of believers. It’s summarized 
in the bedtime prayer. ‘““Now I lay 
me down to sleep, I pray the Lord 
.. .’ We need no mediator other 
than Christ. Lutheran teachers never 
operate like priests. 

At my boyhood Scout camp, 
three high trees guided us from 
the beaver dam back to our lodge. 
To forget the trees was to get lost. 
To line up the three in a row and 
follow them meant sure arrival. 
Teachers who keep their thinking 
in line with these three Lutheran 
fundamentals are sure to arrive at 
the conclusion that “teaching is 
tops!” 


Scripture quotations from the Revised 


Hymn for the Trinity Season 


E’en now our Lord doth pour 


The blessing from above, 


A kindly, gracious shower 


Of heart-reviving love, 


The former and the latter rain, 
The love of God and love of man. 
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Standard Version of the Bible. C. 1946 
and 1952. 
C. WESLEY 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROLL CALL 


Che Right 


of Inquiry 


io us suppose that some fine 
Sunday morning you are dis- 
cussing the story of Peter’s escape 
from prison. Up to this point every- 
thing is going very well. “In obe- 
dient wonder,” you go on saying, 
“Peter followed the angel past the 
first and second guards to the iron 
gate that led into the city. Peter 
was astonished when the gate 
opened by itself. He followed on 
into the street. There he found 
himself to be alone.’ And so on, to 
the end of the story. 

This, you think, is a very good 
story. Full of drama and excite- 
ment, it is bound to keep the class 
on edge to the very end. Unlike 
many other stories, the point here 
is so obvious. With a few well 
chosen phrases you will lead the 
class to the desired conclusion. In 
trust and intelligence they will be 
encouraged to affirm, ‘The Lord is 
my helper; I will not fear.” 

Or are you going to have some 
trouble? You are aware, of course, 
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that something is said about an 
angel and a gate that opened by 
itself, Well, maybe it isn’t impor- 
tant. Put your tongue in your 
cheek, then, and go right by those 
difficult matters and assign next 
Sunday’s lesson. Oops! I didn’t 
think you’d get by with it; you 
have a little trouble on your hands. 
Someone has asked a question. 

No, it isn’t Stuart who sits at 
the end of the row. He’s never any 
trouble. He comes every Sunday, he 
is prompt, he does not chew gum 
or misbehave. He is an accepter. 
He accepts everything you say. He 
is so nice that way. You feel like 
going right over to pat him on 
the head. All you need to do for 
him is recite the truth and he will 
soak it up like a sponge. While you 
are patting him on the head try to 
imagine a funnel there running to 
his brain. There is no obstruction 
in the funnel, not even a strainer. 
Everything you say goes right 
through. No, he will never make 
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trouble for you. You won’t have to 
explain to him about the angel or 
the self-opening gate. If only every- 
one was as agreeable as he! 

But now, Stuart should disturb 
you. Because he is so quiet and un- 
responsive you have no way of de- 
termining whether his mind is so 
closed that nothing gets in or so 
wide open that everything goes right 
through. Or it may be that he has 
adopted a straight “‘yes” attitude 
as the line of least resistance. It is 
more comfortable that way. Fur- 
thermore, what if you don’t get the 
facts? Likely he has not been in- 
formed that evil consequences fol- 
low upon being dumb religiously 
so he is perfectly contented to re- 
main religiously dumb. 

For his own sake, and yours, he 
ought to be like Patty. She is a 
very nice little girl, but she is a 
trouble-maker. No, she does not 
miss or come late. Neither does she 
chew gum or act up. But she asks 
questions. That’s the trouble with 
her. She wants to know about that 
angel. Did an angel really come to 
release Peter? If so, why isn’t God 
sending angels to earth today to 
release innocent people? And when 
you are finished with those ques- 
tions she will offer you three more. 

If you have Patty in your class 
you will readily agree she is one of 
your better pupils. She is an intel- 
ligent young lady who wants to 
learn. She has discovered that the 
best way to find out is to ask ques- 
tions. She will not and must not 
be denied this right. So long as she 
is around you can’t go scooting past 
important things like angels with- 
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out being stopped. Take your hat 
off to Patty; truly, she will make 
you teach. 

When a question comes up what 
shall the teacher do? First, I would 
say, be happy! A question is the 
sign post of an operating mind. It 
should make you very happy to 
think the children are thinking. 
Thought, you know, is better than 
indolence. Even in religion. Good 
thinking serves to strengthen faith. 

Next, I would say, answer it. 
That is, if it is an honest question. 
After you have taught for a while, 
you will recognize the posers the 
children bring from home. Some 
uncles or dyspeptic daddies think 
it is great sport to have teacher 
wrestle with impossible questions. 
A fair question, however, deserves 
a good answer. 

But what if the question is dif- 
ficult and you don’t know the an- 
swer? Then there is only one thing 
to do: be honest and confess your 
ignorance. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. However, do not let 
it go at that. Make a note of it 
and promise to bring the answer 
next time. Then all of you will be 
wiser. 

Some questions have no answer. 
In that case you must be perfectly 
frank about it and say that God 
has chosen not to reveal that par- 
ticular bit of truth. He wants us 
to have faith. 

Whatever you do, be correct. 
Some questions mean more to chil- 
dren than we suspect. Never handle 
such queries with carelessness. It is 
a rank violation of your trusted 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Our Sunday School 


in Nawau 


AWAII... When that name 

is mentioned, what a crowd 

of pleasant memories come rushing 

back to anyone who has been there! 

I have chosen one of mine to share 

with you-the memory of the new 

Sunday school in the recently or- 

ganized Calvary Lutheran Church 
in Aina Haina, Honolulu. 

In many respects its beginning 
was the same as the beginnings 
of other Home Mission Sunday 
schools. There was the survey of 
the field, in which families were 
told about the new church to be 
started in their community. Those 
without Christian church homes 
were invited to come with their 
families to worship services and 
Sunday school in the new church. A 
folder containing information about 
the new congregation was left with 
them and at the doors of families 
not at home. There was the usual 
publicity in the local newspapers. 
There was a parish paper, ‘The 
Call to Calvary,” sent out as a 
reminder and invitation to un- 
churched families. There were the 
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calls by the pastor to the various 
homes to invite and encourage in- 
dividuals and families to come. And 
there were the prayers of those who 
were sent to the field, and of those 
who sent them, that these efforts 
should be blessed. 

All these are familiar procedures 
to those who have been a part of a 
new congregation. Of course, there 
was also the search for Sunday 
school teachers, always one of the 
most difficult problems in a new 
Sunday school, where there is no 
established congregation from which 
to draw teachers, Finally, there was 
that exciting first Sunday school 
session held October 24, 1954, just 
a week after the first worship serv- 
ice was held, with the usual 
scrubbed faces and clean clothes 
and the childish voices singing, ‘‘Je- 
sus loves me, this I know, for the 
Bible tells me so.” 

Yes, it was the familiar, yet al- 
ways thrilling, beginning of a new 
Sunday school. But there were some 
differences from the usual begin- 
nings, too. As the Sunday school 
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began to grow, there were faces 
and names which at first seemed 
unfamiliar. Leiohu, the shy, hand- 
some little Hawaiian boy; the Sugi 
twins, alert second graders of Jap- 
anese ancestry; the Todoc children, 
whose father was Filipino, and 
whose mother was Japanese, were 
among them. It was never surpris- 
ing there to see bare feet wriggling 
out of shoes that proved too con- 
fining to be worn for the whole 
Sunday school hour, for most of 
the children in the islands go to 
school barefooted during the week. 

The teaching staff that first Sun- 
day would have surprised a visitor 
from the Mainland. It included the 
pastor and the parish worker (which 
is not surprising!), but there was 
also a teacher from the Honolulu 
Business College, a graduate of Lu- 


ther College, and a serviceman, a 
graduate of LBI in Minneapolis. Lu- 
theran servicemen’s families were to 
provide more teachers as the Sunday 
school grew. 

The community itself was dif- 
ferent, with its interesting mixture 
of races and its tropical beauty. The 
many families who claimed Bud- 
dhism as their religion reminded one 
of a foreign mission field. 

In spite of outward differences 
which may exist, one thing stands 
out clearly: the task of that con- 
gregation and of that Sunday school 
is the same as that of the congrega- 
tion and Sunday school to which 
each one of us may happen to be- 
long—that of bringing souls who 
need Him to Christ, that they may 
learn to love Him and to trust Him 
as their Savior. 


Teacher-Training Course for 1955-1956 


A TEN-CHAPTER book presenting a study of foreign missions, 
Winning the Nations, has been prepared by Dr. Andrew S. Burgess 
for use in church school teacher education programs. 


Dr. Burgess writes in his foreword that “the purpose of Winning the 
Nations is to arouse interest and strengthen zeal for the furtherance of 
the Gospel in the world today. In our endeavor to attain this objective, 
we point first to the progress of the kingdom of Christ through the cen- 
turies.” Chapter titles in the book are: “They Received Power,” “The 
Spread of Islam,” “Light Comes to India,” “To the Heart of Africa,” 
“New Light in Madagascar,” “China in God’s Plan,” “God Comes to 
Japan,” “Giving All in Southeast Asia,” “The Search in Latin America,” 
and “The Unoccupied Fields Call us.” 

Designed for use in the ten-week teacher-training course program, 
Winning the Nations may be purchased at $.50 a copy through Augs- 
burg Publishing House. 
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How Do We Know 
We Have the Spirit? 


Letter Seven 


Dear JULIE AND JOHN, 


aycUe letter arrived by after- 
noon mail. I am crushed, 
stricken, cut-to-the-quick. To think 
that my niece and nephew are 
skeptics—that they doubt my word 
—my respected, trusted, honored 
word! To think that they question 
my promise! 

“Are we going to go to the source 
of the Mississippi or not?” 

If I were not such a noble and 
magnanimous person, I would shrug 
my shoulders and say, “All rivers 
have their sources in the cloud. 
The Mississippi is a river. Ergo, the 
source of the Mississippi is in the 
clouds”—and let it go at that. 

Kidding aside, I haven’t said any- 
thing about it for weeks, have I? 
Can’t blame you for wondering! I 
traded my July vacation for some- 
one else’s August vacation—so we'll 
be going first part of August. John, 
I’m amazed at your research. You 
already know the latitude, longi- 
tude, section, township, and range 
of the “true and ultimate source.” 
I’m warning you that we will prob- 
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ably find a historical marker some- 
where in the vicinity—and a beaten 
path to it—but never fear, we will 
go the Jean Nicollet way, by canoe. 

Have you ever wondered why 
we are so fascinated by rivers? 
Someone says it’s because they are 
restlessly seeking the sea, that they 
are pushing toward the ocean of 
their destiny. This oceanic urge has 
an analogy in the life of the be- 
liever. But instead of crookedly 
meandering zigzag back and forth 
the Christian has a Guide—the 
Holy Spirit. This brings us smack 
up against Julie’s question: How do 
we know that we’ve got the Spirit? 

There are groups of Christians 
who tell you that if the Holy Spirit 
hasn’t as much as shouted his Pres- 
ence to you, you just don’t have 
Him! They make a lot of ‘“‘speak- 
ing in tongues.” 

You know the story of Pentecost 
as well as I do. Since that day, 
other individuals have received 
amazing revelations of the Holy 
Spirit. Augustine writes that the 
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Spirit called, shouted, and burst his 
long and obstinate spiritual deaf- 
ness; it flashed, shone, and scattered 
his long spiritual blindness. Pascal 
had a mystical exaltation of a pro- 
foundly overwhelming nature. In 
the very center of this experience 
in which he forgot everything ex- 
cept God and was transported into 
the utmost joy by the surging 
power of a vivid, burning faith, 
he scrawled on a piece of paper 
the word FIRE. 

God has given in the past and 
still gives to some few people 
extraordinary experiences of His 
Holy Spirit. I do not question it. 
These men and women have been 
wonderfully blessed with a vision 
of Him and filled with a holy ec- 
stasy. 

But—mark this, Julie and John. 
Those who have experienced gen- 
uine and extraordinary experiences 
of the power of the Holy Spirit 
do not revel in those experiences for 
self-exultation or for public con- 
sumption. It is an intensely personal 
experience and they do not prattle 
about it. What, then, do they talk 
about? They become powerfully 
eloquent. About what? God in 
Christ redeeming sinful men! That 
is what the Apostles talked about 
on Pentecost. That is what Augus- 
tine, Pascal, and the others wrote 
about with compelling power. 

The Holy Spirit is not a rival 
of God and Christ. He did not and 
He does not come with a flaming, 
searing stream to stun a person 
with a revelation of the realness of 
Himself, but with a revelation of 
the realness of God in Christ. He 
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does not pour power into a person 
to testify to the experience of Him- 
self but to testify to God in Christ. 
He does not fill a person with the 
desire to explore the nature of Him- 
self, the Holy Spirit, but the desire 
to adore and worship the Triune 
God. The Spirit is the Spirit of 
God in Christ. He is God. Trinity 
in unity, Julie and John! 

The more certain groups and in- 
dividuals shout about their experi- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, the less 
I am persuaded. Indeed, they shatter 
my confidence in the reliability of 
their experiences! And—when these 
groups and individuals preach that 
experience so that others feel ex- 
cluded from and denied access to 
God, I can only say: 

“Look here, you! Do you see the 
tragedies you are committing in His 
name? Tragedy one—you are mak- 
ing the Spirit an End when He is 
God’s Power to reach God’s End 
for man, You are making the Spirit 
an Object to get by dutiful strug- 
gle and effort when He is Strength 
given by God to freely and joy- 
ously do His will. You are making 
the Spirit something the Christian 
has to get when the Spirit is given. 
The Spirit invades the soul. He is 
not conquered by our efforts. The 
Spirit does not respond to our ef- 
forts. He acts. We respond. 

“Tragedy two. (I am still saying: 
‘Look here, you—’) In this matter 
of responses, you are stressing cer- 
tain ones, insisting that these be re- 
produced and re-enacted in every 
Christian. You are insisting that 
these certain responses are the neces- 
sary ones. Don’t you know that the 
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Holy Spirit of God is Creative 
Power? He is original, full of un- 
expected surprises. Very significant- 
ly, men have not tried to write a 
creed about the way a Christian 
may experience the Spirit. If they 
did, He would simply bust out of 
the creed. There is no limit to the 
ways in which a Christian may re- 
spond to the Spirit of God. The 
Holy Spirit’s task is to regenerate— 
not to reproduce duplicates! He is 
not a magic duplicating machine 
producing endless copies of super- 
duper Christians. 

“Tragedy three, you are degrad- 
ing Christian emotion and feeling 
by making it an objective, a pride, 
a reward for good behavior where 
it is a gift of the Spirit. There is 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween a prize and a gift. One says 
of a prize, ‘See what I have suc- 
ceeded in earning.’ Of a gift, ‘See 
what I have received!’—If being 
‘het-up’ is required as proof that 
one really has the Spirit, Chris- 
tianity runs into the danger of be- 
coming phony, and sincere Chris- 
tians become suspicious of emotions, 
become even ashamed of the tears 
of repentance for sin and _ the 
laughter of the redeemed man.” 

Now don’t get to thinking that 
I have really said this to anyone, 
Julie and John. This is one of those 
speeches made in retrospect, a 
speech I wish I had said on certain 
occasions but didn’t think of at 
the time. 

A word about those who declare 
that they are completely guided by 
the Spirit—almost to the point, it 
seems, where the Spirit tells them 
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whether to have their eggs poached, 
fried, or scrambled for breakfast. 
This (to me, at least!) is a sort 
of Main Street mysticism which 
confuses the Julies and Johns and 
Jerries of the world who sometimes 
can’t tell the difference between a 
purely private whim and inclination 
and the nudging of the Holy Spirit. 
They are not escorted through life 
by the Holy Spirit in a police car 
blowing a siren at every corner— 
and so they begin to wonder if they 
have the Spirit! 

Well, now I have talked so much 
about those who insist on extraor- 
dinary emotional experience as proof 
of one’s “having the Spirit” that 
I think we had better swing around 
and look at those Christians who 
keep their faith in the Deepfreeze 
until it’s time for the soul to go 
to heaven. I really believe that they 
are heretics in fact. They mouth 
the words of the Creed, but in their 
lives they are denying the Holy 
Spirit a place in the Trinity. Their 
lives say: I believe in God, tran- 
scendent Being. I believe in Christ, 
God who broke into history with 
His Way of salvation for us sin- 
ners. I do not believe in God work- 
ing in us, active today in us, a 
Power dwelling within us, Now. 
Oh, maybe they believe in a Spirit 
who is a sweet, soothing little 
zephyr producing poised, well-bal- 
anced, polite Christians. All I can 
say is: Lord, deliver us from the 
Gospel of Poise! The Spirit who 
came at Pentecost was the Wind 
of God! He excites! He generates! 
He is what God is—He is what 
Jesus promised—not a creed, not 
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a philosophy, not a superstructure 
for a church, but Power—the 
Power to make cold-molasses Chris- 
tians flow, move, act, do unexpected 
things, and obey their God, who 
is not sleeping between the covers 
of the Bible or locked in the church 
between Sundays. God does not 
sleep. Sleeping Christians ought to 
wake up to the fact! 

It may be, after all, extremely 
impudent of me to try to answer 
your question Julie. Let us hope 
that the eyes of no censorious theo- 
logian fall upon this. (You don’t 
show my letters to anyone???) Here 
is my humble attempt to answer 
directly your question. 

How does Julie know that she 
has the Spirit? Check your re- 
sponses, Julie. No, Pm not going 
to tell you what your responses 
must be, but responses there are, for 
the Spirit, remember, is Initiator. 
He acts. We respond. 


1. Do you believe that Jesus 
Christ is true God, born of the 
Virgin Mary .. .? If you do, you 
have the Spirit, for the Word of 
God says clearly that no one can 
say that Jesus is Lord except by the 
Spirit. Feelings and emotions do 
not count here at all. If ‘“‘het-up” 
emotions were the proof, progress 
on the Christian way would be a 
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mighty jerky proposition! If we 
were gassed up by the power of our 
feelings, I’m afraid we would be 
sitting along the road out of gas 
a good share of the time. It is the 
power of our faith, given by the 
Spirit, which carries us on. If you 
believe, Julie, the Spirit dwells in 
you. If He were not there, all the 
arguments for faith ever thought 
up by man would never help you. 


2. Another question you can ask 
yourself is: Is something happening 
to my faith? Is it changing, grow- 
ing, widening, deepening? J remem- 
ber so well the first time your 
mother and I made bread when our 
mother was on a rare vacation. 
We put the dough in a warm place, 
came back in two hours; nothing 
had happened. We waited two more 
hours—still a dead, grey lump. It 
finally dawned on us that there was 
no yeast in it. Without the yeast of 
the Spirit, things don’t happen to 
the initial gift of faith. It is a 
cold, dead, uninspired, and unin- 
spiring thing. 


3. Is something happening with- 
in your mind, your intellect? Part 
of the work of the Spirit is to in- 
spire the mind, illuminate the intel- 
ligence. Blessed indeed is the mind 
invaded by the Holy Spirit! It has 
exciting adventures, goes down ex- 
citing paths. The reading of the 
Word becomes for the Spirit-in- 
vaded mind a seeking and a find- 
ing—not a dutiful and pious plod- 
ding. Does Julie have the Spirit 
within her mind? All your seeking- 
to-know questions about the Chris- 
tian faith—even though some of 
them are phrased negatively!—tes- 
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tify that the Spirit is working with- 
in you. Maybe you think that you 
are the initiator of those questions 
—that they originated in your 
brain! Even our initiative is a re- 
sponse to the Spirit of God, who is 
Truth and would guide the mind 
into truth. “The Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.” 


4. Do you do things unlikely to 
occur to someone who does not 
know the Spirit of God? We have 
talked much about Christianity not 
being a “don’t do this—don’t do 
that” religion. Indeed, it is a doing 
religion! The Holy Spirit gives a 
strength of love to do things in 
love. Your mother tells me that 
you read three times a week to a 
girl who has become blind quite 
recently and that you love to do it. 
Where did you get that love? Did 
you cook it up yourself? Of course 
not! It is the Spirit working in 
you! 


5. Now about those feelings. I 
have said so much apparently 
against them that you may think 
that I think they degrade faith, 
cheapen it. Oh, dear me, no! How 
can one fail to be moved by the 
treasure we have in our faith! The 


THE RIGHT OF INQUIRY 


(Continued from page 223) 


position to pass off a question with 
a poor or erroneous answer. 
The divine right of inquiry! Turn 
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Spirit opens wells of feeling in the 
dry deserts of our internal being— 
adoration, joy, thanksgiving, wor- 
ship—. George Macdonald, whose 
writing, incidentally, gave C. S. 
Lewis great help toward the Chris- 
tian faith, wrote that only the heart 
which is not yet sure of its God is 
afraid to laugh in His presence. 
The Spirit makes us sure of our 
God. A sure person can be a happy 
person. 

But faith does not live by feel- 
ings. God is Truth. If there are 
times when you do not feel the 
truth, it doesn’t mean that your 
faith has died. You can live on in 
the truth—by and in the Spirit! 

May I quote George Macdonald 
again before I close this too-long 
letter? “That man is perfect in faith 
who can come to God in the utter 
dearth of his feelings and desires, 
without a glow or an aspiration, 
with the weight of low thoughts, 
failures, neglects, and wandering 
forgetfulness, and say to Him, 
“Thou art my refuge’ ”* 


Affectionately, 
JERRY 


*George Macdonald, Anthology, Geof- 
frey Bless. Centenary Press, 1946, p. 23. 


it into a blessed rite. For who was 
it that asked, “Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?” 
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By. 


BNE OSE everyone can recall, 
within his Christian experi- 
ence, a special time or incident 
which was meaningful in his life 
because he expressed an opinion. 
Someone has so aptly said, “Our 
church school class was good today 
—I said something.” 

All children are overflowing with 
words these days. Life to them is 
dramatic in many ways. Yet those 
dramatic experiences come often 
from a listener’s viewpoint. By util- 
izing every possible way to have 
children express themselves, our 
church school classes could capture 
many souls and keep them in our 
churches. One of the methods of 
self-expression is the use of pup- 
pets. 

Puppets lend themselves well to 
church school teaching for several 
reasons: 

1. Very little space is required. 

2. Several types require little 
time to make. 

3. The child forgets himself and 
becomes the apostle John or Judas 
Iscariot much more easily than by 
actually portraying the character. 

4. As the puppets can be changed 
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easily from person to person, more 
children are able to participate. 


USE OF PUPPETS 


Puppets can be used in any 
church school class on occasions 
when teachers are interested in 
having the children retell the story 
or part of the story. Repetition, as 
we know, is a basic method in 
teaching. In older classes, a few 
children could prepare in advance 
the story for the day with the use 
of puppets. For younger children, 
the teacher could tell the story and 
the children use puppets to retell 
it. Or, the teacher could use the 
puppets herself as an aid in telling 
her story, then have the children 
retell the story using the puppets. 
For example, in Lesson 4, My Sec- 
ond Sunday School Book; the story 
of Joseph, puppets are all that is 
needed to make the children aware 
of a situation in a family, the events 
that took place, and the conclusion 
of the story. As many puppets as 
desired could be used. Or only one, 
for the central figure, could be used 
effectively. Perhaps discretion should 
be used in character choices. That 
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is, thought should be given as to 
whether it is wise to “‘puppet-ize” 
Christ. Use a voice to portray God 
or Christ. 

Christian education falls short 
of a desirable goal if, in our church 
school teaching, some personal and 
practical application is not made. 
Even small children can and must 
be taught, “What does this lesson 
mean for me?” Naturally, every 
story cannot have a clear-cut ap- 
plication, but those that do must 
be capitalized upon. Puppets pro- 
vide a wonderful way to apply a 
truth to oneself. Let the children 
name the puppet—John or Mary— 
or any name. Create, out of the 
story for the day, a common prob- 
lem in behavior in one’s own class. 
Solve it with your group, dramatize 
it with the puppets, bringing out 
the Christian conclusion. 


MAKING THE PUPPETS 


There is great variety in the 
kinds of puppets which children 
can make and use: hand puppets, 
stick puppets, marionettes, corncob 
dolls, box puppets, cardboard ani- 
mals, light-bulb puppets, papier- 
maché puppets, and paper bag pup- 


pets. The two most easily made 
and used are stick puppets and 
paper bag puppets. 

Stick puppets. Cut out figure of 
the character after it is drawn or 
painted, or a figure from a picture. 
It may be of full length or the 
face only. Place on a stick about 
fifteen inches longer than the fig- 
ure. The child will grasp the bot- 
tom of the stick to move the fig- 
ure. 

Paper bag puppets. Use large 
(12x15) paper bags. For the head, 
stuff the top part of the bag with 
newspapers rolled into a ball. Tie 
a string just below the ball to make 
the neck. Use yarn for hair; paint 
or color the face. Dress with pieces 
of crepe paper or cloth. Fasten a 
loop (like a leather handle of a 
purse) on the shoulders so that 
the child may manipulate it from 
cbove. Small children may prefer 
the puppet without a handle, hold- 
ing it at the waist or neck. 

Pictures and further descriptions 
and uses of puppets are found 
in the book, Here’s How and When, 
by Armilda B. Keiser.* 


* Available at Augsburg Publishing House, 
$1.50. 


Five minutes spent in the companionship of Christ every 
morning—aye, two minutes, if it is face to Face and heart to 
Heart—will change the whole day, will make every thought 
and feeling different, will enable us to do things for His sake 
that we would not have done for our own sakes, or for anyone’s 


sake. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND 
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A Visit to 


Plymouth You th Center 


This story may be used in presenting Charities to the pupils in your 


church school class. 


OU’LL think it’s strange to 

read about Christmas in July. 
July is the month when we think 
so much about flags and fireworks, 
swimming at the beach and pic- 
nics. Sometimes, I’ve wondered how 
it would seem to celebrate the festi- 
val of Christmas in the warm sum- 
mertime. Then it is, that I remem- 
ber one can really celebrate Christ- 
mas every day of the year. That is 
why, on this warm summer day, 
you will have this special story 
about something that really hap- 
pened just last Christmas. 

Maybe you will have to close 
your eyes and think about snow- 
flakes stinging your cheeks, the 
glow of colored lights, and the 
piney smell of Christmas trees as 
we make our way together to a big 
building on one of the darker streets 
in Minneapolis. The door is opened 
for us by a little girl just about— 
your size. Before we can shed our 
coats or warm our frosty fingers 
she has told us her name, explained 
that Mom and Dad aren’t home, so 
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she and her sister have come here. 
Even though her eyes are happy at 
the thought of the exciting evening 
ahead, still I can tell that she is 
feeling a little afraid because this is 
the only place she had to come out 
of the wintry night. 

But it is warm here, and the 
people who live here are kind and 
good to the girls and boys who come 
to play and learn together in these 
big, bright rooms. 

While we talk about the beauti- 
ful tree that is hidden for the time 
being in the room over there, we 
can hear the voices of the other 
children as they make their way to 
the Plymouth Youth Center (for 
that is the name of the place to 
which we have come). We peek 
together out of the window and we 
can tell that those children, too, 
are thrilled at the prospects of the 
evening ahead. While we are doing 
this, we can hear the hurrying, 
bustling sounds that come from in 
back of the big curtain at one end 
of the room. There, the last touches 
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are being placed on the costumes 
of those who are to play the part 
of Joseph, Mary, the shepherds and 
the angels in the Christmas story. 

Almost before we know it the 
door has been opened and the chil- 
dren come quickly into the room to 
find their places. The littlest chil- 
dren are to sit way up in front 
of the big stage. The older brothers 
and sisters, yes—and even some 
mothers and daddies, sit down be- 
hind them to wait for the curtains 
on the stage to open. 

Suddenly, we hear the wonderful 
strains of Christmas music, all talk- 
ing is stopped, and the curtains 
part. There in front of our eyes is 
the Manger Bed, and the Shepherds 
kneeling before the Baby-King. 
What a thrill it is to hear the Story 
once more and know that so many 
will hear it for the first time on 
this night. “For unto you is born 
. . . a Savior.” Jesus wants every 
child to hear this wonderful news— 
to know that Jesus, our Savior, 
was born on a Christmas eve so 


long ago. To really celebrate Christ- 
mas means to celebrate His birth- 
day. 

Afterward, there are games, and 
gifts and treats. What fun it is to 
sing around the tree! What surprises 
there are in the gaily wrapped pack- 
ages! All too soon the time is gone 
and happy, tired children are bun- 
dled into coats and caps and mittens 
to go home. 

But, they have been coming back 
ever since. They learn to play to- 
gether, to paint, to draw, to weave, 
to listen to stories, and all the 
other things that children like to 
do. Best of all, they learn that the 
spirit of Christmas has not gone 
away. The tree is gone, the lights 
are stored away, and the wintry 
days have now turned into hot 
summertime. Yet, every day they 
come back, to learn in some special 
way of the blessed Lord Jesus who 
came into the world at Christmas 
and made every day a Christmas 
Day for those who have learned to 
know and love Him. 


Not until we can love all races, and so-called nationalities, 
as Christ loved them, are we on the road to peace on earth. 


4 


Sir WILFRED GRENFELL 


So far as we know, history has no instance of national 
character built up without the aid of religious instruction. The 
final question regarding education is whether it avails to produce 
the type of character required by the republic and the race. 
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Accent on Awards 


Award systems in Sunday schools 
vary according to local situations. 
Although the Department of Chris- 
tian Education does not recommend 
any specific award plan, the follow- 
ing article on awards is reprinted 
from the September 1952 issue in 
response to a specific request. The 
plan outlined below has been used 
with success for the past eight years 
during the pastorate of the Rever- 
end R. A. Wangberg at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Webster, South 
Dakota. 

St. John’s Sunday school is di- 
vided into two departments with a 


superintendent at the head of each.. 


The primary department includes 
all children over four years of age 
through the third grade. The inter- 
mediate department includes the 
fourth grade through the ninth 
grade. The three upper high school 
classes do not participate in the 
award system because of the ab- 
sence of memory work in their 
courses. When a child enrolls he is 
given his star sheet, a six by nine 
inch mimeographed sheet divided 
into thirty-six numbered squares 
on which his record is kept. This 
he tapes to the inside cover of his 
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Sunday school book. Space is left 
at the lower part of the sheet for 
the mimeographed instructions: 

“The requirements for receiving 
a star are: 1. Being on time for 
Sunday school. 2. Knowing the les- 
son for the day. 3. Attending 
church. All three requirements must 
be met to receive a star on any 
Sunday. A full-star sheet brings a 
reward.” 

If these requirements have been 
met, the pupil gets a gummed gold 
star from his teacher at the close of 
the Sunday school class period and 
this star he pastes in one of the 
squares on his star sheet. If the 
pupil fails to meet all requirements 
and does not receive a star, no check 
is made on his star sheet but it re- 
mains as it is until the following 
Sunday. Squares are filled up as the 
pupil progresses with no empty 
spaces left between. 

When the pupil has received 
thirty-six stars, his star sheet is full 
and he is eligible for an award. It 
takes some pupils much longer to 
get an award than others, but how 
proud of their accomplishments are 
these children when they do suc- 
ceed in getting their awards! If at 
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the end of the Sunday school year 
a star sheet is only partially filled, 
it is carried over to the fall and 
placed on the inside cover of his 
new book and the pupil continues 
on from there. Superintendents and 
teachers alike realize that in order 
to make the plan effective, ac- 
curate records of all pupils must 
be kept up-to-date at all times. This 
includes records of all pupils’ awards 
and the date each was given out. 
There are two full services in St. 
John’s each Sunday morning, one at 
nine o’clock and the other at eleven, 
with the Sunday school hour begin- 
ning at ten o’clock. Pupils get 
credit for attending either service 
but the majority prefer to attend 
the first one. Thus the problem of 
tardiness is practically solved. A 
child does not get credit for at- 
tending church services and Sunday 
school in some other church. 
Awards are always given out to the 
pupils at the eleven o’clock service 


whenever they come due. This of- 
fers an opportunity to stress the 
importance of the work of the Sun- 
day school to this section of the 
congregation that otherwise would. 
have very little contact with it. 
The following Sunday these pupils 
get new star sheets and proceed to 
work for their next awards. 

Due to the difference in ages of 
the pupils in the two departments, 
the awards must necessarily vary in 
order to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of each age group in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The St. John’s Board 
of Parish Education and Sunday 
school teachers, after careful 
thought and consideration, selected 
the following awards that can all 
be purchased from the Augsburg 
Publishing House unless otherwise 
indicated. Listed also are the price 
of each and the number given out 
in St. John’s Sunday school during 
this five-year period: 


Primary Department 
Present enrollment 90 


TstxAward—Bible: At 2o eer. 3. Slash ee eee $2350 D> 
2nd Award—Picture, “Head of Christ,” by Sallman........ 50 42 
3rd Award—Prayer book, “Little Folded Hands”.......... Ouro? 
4th Award—Luminous cross on base..................... <5 OTR Eats 
Sth Award—Plaque "aan one - 2) Ae es. ee 50 1 
Intermediate Department 
Present enrollment 74 

lst Award—New Testament, Revised Standard Version..... $2.00 56 
2nd Award—Leatherette folder, “Message of Cheer”....... 45 53 
3rd Award—“Pocket Prayer Book and Devotional Guide” 

by Cushman, The Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn......... asiey 8392 
4th Award—Pocket Testament, American Bible Society... .. 25 Onell 
5th Award—One year subscription to magazine, “One”... .. 2.00 1 
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Since this award system has been 
in operation several years, it has 
given the members of this congre- 
gation an opportunity to evaluate it 
properly. The plan has been well 
received by the parents and pupils. 
One fourth of the total enrollment 
are children from rural areas. These 
parents feel that it gives their chil- 
dren as great a chance of winning 
their awards as the pupils from 
town in spite of unavoidable ab- 
sences due to unfavorable weather 
conditions and bad roads. Many of 
the awards are rather inexpensive; 
nevertheless the children like them 
and work eagerly for each one. In 
the course of a few years each child 
will have books and pictures that 
will help greatly in the growth and 
development of his spiritual life. 
Except for the first year when the 
pupils are working for either Bibles 
or new Testaments, the cost of 
keeping this plan in operation is 
not great. The teachers have found 
that the pupils have been given an 


incentive for being on time and 
having well prepared lessons. All 
this, plus attendance in church has 
convinced us that St. John’s Sun- 
day school will continue the use 
of its present award system as long 
as these effective results can be ac- 
complished. 


MY STAR SHEET 


Name 


System 

iy Sls | 4 | Sb 6 
Te 9 | 

C30144| 15S eloneizey 18 

| £9 DOr D1 ee ase 24 

| 25026 | 27 Nees leeg Hes 0 

310) 232") 33s 4m3oo | 36 


The requirements for receiving a 
star are: 1. Being on time for Sun- 
day school. 2. Knowing the lesson 
for the day. 3. Attending church. 
All three requirements must be met 
to receive a star on any Sunday. A 
full star sheet brings a reward. 


We hear it said today that “politics are rotten.” For us that 
really means there is much room for men of high character to 


clean out the rottenness wherever it may be. There is an urgent 
call for men who will not succumb to the temptations of office 


and power. 


THE CHAPLAIN’s Hour 


A well-instructed people alone can be a permanently free 


people. 


JULY, 1955 


PRESIDENT JAMES MADISON 
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CHURCH SCHOOL SUMMER INSTITUTES 


The registrars whose names are noted below, will be able to give 


further information regarding the respective institute programs: 


Arizona 


Phoenix and Tucson]. ..< 40+... aheeienss September 25—October 4 
Registrar pro tem.: Miss Sadie Austin, 215 Ridgeway Avenue, Oak- 
land, California 


California 
Golden Gate—Military Academy, Palo Alto.......... August 19-21 
Registrar: Rev. Harold Brown, 3149 Waverly Street, Palo Alto 
Los Angeles—Pacific’ Palisades.................. September 16-18 


Registrar: Mrs. Gladys McKenzie, 605 South Norton, Los Angeles 
Sacramento—The Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd 

eh At, 5. REN TOI tn’. es ER,» a October 14-16 
Registrar: Rev. R. O. Aga, 3915 Winding Creek Road, Sacramento 
Southland—Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, San Diego 

BE ota SRE nce heh en on ee eee, August 26-28 
Registrar: Rev. Ansle Severtson, 4009 Ohio Street, San Diego 


Idaho 


Lutherhaven, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho................. August 28-31 
Registrar: Rev. Paul H. Lionberger, St. Maries, Idaho 


lowa 
Ingham Lake Bible Camp, Wallingford, lowa........... July 16-20 
Registrar: Rev. Olaf Brandt, Thor, Iowa 
Luther College: Décor, lowa ssc iain Stay eee July 10-13 
Registrar: Miss Alice Bakken, Ridgeway, Iowa 
Riverside Bible Camp, Story City, IJowa.................. July 2-6 
Registrar: Mrs. A. J. Bringle, Randall, Iowa 

Minnesota 
Camp Minne-Wau-Kan, Cass Lake, Minnesota....... August 15-18 
Registrar: Mr. Howard Wagner, Bemidji, Minnesota 
Green Lake Bible Camp, Spicer, Minnesota........... August 21-27 
Registrar: Rev. Arvid Bidne, Paynesville, Minnesota 
Lake Shetek Bible Camp, Slayton, Minnesota......... August 21-24 
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Montana 


Luther Lodge Bible Camp, McLeod, Montana.......... August 4-6 
Registrar: Mrs. Mabel Orness, Harlowton, Montana 


New Jersey 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey........... September 2-5 
Registrar: Rudolph Odland, 411 46th St., Brooklyn 20, New York 
Washington 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington... ... August 14-17 
Registrar: Rev. A. M. Karlstad, Poulsbo, Washington 
Wisconsin 
Baptist Bible Camp, Chetek, Wisconsin............. August 15-19 
Registrar: Mr. J. C. Johnson, 1215 Bellevue Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Crooked Lake Bible Camp, Hatley, Wisconsin.......... July 17-23 


Registrar: Mrs. R. Broten, 613 E. 2nd St., Merrill, Wisconsin 
Lutherdale, Lauderdale Lakes, Elkhorn, Wisconsin... . June 26-July 2 
Registrar: Mrs. Ormal Nelson, Route 2, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


CANADIAN PROVINCIAL INSTITUTES 
Alberta 
Camrose, CLB cata hon vcs sage August 1-2 (Monday and Tuesday) 
Registrar: Rev. J. F. Haugen, Ponoka, Alberta 


British Columbia 


Vancouver, Northshore Lutheran Church 
BA Pee ley RM eee Fete August 12-13 (Friday and Saturday) 
Registrar: Rev. Curtis Satre, 4708 Dunbar St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Saskatchewan 


Outloo LGB me. os nes ce July 28-29 (Thursday and Friday) 
Registrar: Rev. M. Knutson, Kyle, Saskatchewan 


ie 


Christian education must begin and end at the foot of the 
Cross. Rex S, CLEMENTS 


Have thy tools ready; God will find thee work. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


A prudent question is one-half of wisdom. Francis BACON 
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Che Open Forum 


How do | set up objectives for my 
class? 


aioe have just received a Letter 
of Call inviting you to become 
the teacher of a group of eighth 
grade boys and girls and you are 
going to guide them into the truths 
found in the book, On the Way? 
You have accepted the call? Isn’t 
that grand! It’s a pleasure to meet 
you and welcome you to this branch 
of service in the Kingdom 

You don’t know if you can do 
a good job and you need help? You 
would like to get the right start 
and are wondering how to proceed? 
You would like suggestions? 

The grade you teach may not 
be the eighth, but the probability 
is that the problems are the same. 
That letter of call! Study it care- 
fully. It is important to you. It 
tells you that, through the Board 
of Education, God the Holy Spirit 
has called you to become a teacher. 
Exodus 31:1-3 gives you just the 
right interpretation of that call. 
“The Lord said to Moses [i.e., the 
Board of Education], ‘See, I have 
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Cart R. NarRvVESON 


called by name Bezalel the son of 
Uri, son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah’ [that’s where you insert your 
own name]: and I have filled him 
with [note this carefully, very care- 
fully] the Spirit of God, with abil- 
ity and intelligence, with knowl- 
edge and all craftsmanship” .. . 
The Lord knows you are His, a 
Christian willing to work in the 
harvest field, whom He has filled 
with the Holy Spirit. He has given 
you ability and intelligence. He has 
given you the opportunity to ac- 
quire knowledge and the skills that 
make a good craftsman, “a work- 
man who has no need to be ashamed; 
rightly handling the word of truth” 
(II Tim. 2:15b). The essentials are 
ready. Now you need a plan of op- 
eration. 

Your plan of operation requires 
you to use your ability and intel- 
ligence. You now begin to develop 
that superior craftsmanship which 
makes a good teacher. You must 
learn how to introduce your pupils 
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to the knowledge they need for 
salvation. You study how to moti- 
vate them to learn in such a manner 
that, through the Holy Spirit, they 
become dedicated Christian boys 
and girls. Your first objective thus 
becomes personal. 

What is your best plan of opera- 
tion? The pupils are assigned to 
you. Your textbook is there, and 
questions to accompany the chap- 
ters in the textbook, On the Way, 
are available through the Education 
Office. Should you read the entire 
book before your first class period? 
That’s excellent practice! Should 
you study the questions and decide 
on their strengths and weaknesses 
and how you can use them? A good 
idea, don’t you think? Here is an- 
other objective. 

But hold a minute! What about 
these boys and girls you are going 
to teach? Most of them are bap- 
tized members of God’s Kingdom. 
Perhaps they are also in the first- 
year confirmation class. What do 
you know about them? What are 
you planning for them? Now is 
when the good teacher draws up 
the travel plan for the year in terms 
of the needs and interests of each 
boy and girl in the class. 

You don’t know who they will 
be? Find out fast, because the 
Lord wants you to succeed in speed- 
ing them on the Way to becoming 
more mature Christians. Ask the 
superintendent, or maybe your edu- 
cation director, who they will be. 
Get their names, addresses, ages, 
birthdates, telephone numbers, par- 
ents’ names. In short, use the sheet, 
“Getting Acquainted.” Go to the 
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public school and ask if you may 
be permitted to examine the records 
of your prospective pupils. Visit the 
homes before Sunday school opens 
for the year and make friends with 
Jim, his father, mother, sister, 
brother, aunt or uncle, and his 
friends. Do the same for Karen and 
the rest. Plan to repeat these visits 
to talk about Sunday school, what 
Jim and Karen should be learning, 
how well they are learning, and 
how father and mother can help. 
Study a psychology book on the 
growth of thirteen-year-old chil- 
dren and what characteristics they 
have. You won’t get out of sorts 
quite so fast when you know what 
makes Jim and Karen tick. This is 
another objective. 

Now, what about plans for mak- 
ing your pupils and their parents 
your friends? Birthday cards mean 
much to these youngsters, especially 
from their Sunday school teacher. 
Mention the birthday in class and 
plan an appropriate Bible verse and 
offering as a special occasion. Par- 
ties are O.K., too. If Jim plays foot- 
ball, basketball, or is interested in 
debate or music, talk about these 
things to him, cheer him on. Karen 
has her interests, also, and needs 
your personal attention. Invite the 
parents to come to the class or to a 
party. Keep them busy and inter- 
ested at both occasions. Not last, 
but most important, pray for each 
one of your pupils regularly. This 
objective helps to motivate class 
work, reduces trouble, and vitalizes 
your life. 

What specific things do you ex- 
pect Jim, Karen, and the rest to 
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learn from this year spent with 
you? This is where you set up spe- 
cific objectives. You should have 
a copy of the objectives accepted 
by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. Write to the Education Office 
for a set if your superintendent 
does not have one. Examples of a 
few objectives, or outcomes, and the 
best manner of stating them may 
help you to think of more. But be 
certain that you can reach your ob- 
jectives. 

1. Jim uses the Bible more skill- 
fully than he did in September. 
He can find subjects from the con- 
cordance and use cross-references. 
He gives the book, chapter, and 
verse in quoting scripture. 

2. Jim has memorized Psalm 8 
and understands its meaning. He 
enjoys discussing it and reciting it. 

3. Jim has learned the hymn, 
“Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah,” because it applies to his 
study and he recognizes its value 
for him in his everyday life. 


4, Jim has set up a prayer sched- 
ule. He uses a prayer list. He leads 
prayers in class. He knows how to 
pray to God in terms of praise, 
adoration, thanksgiving, interces- 
sion, and confession. 

5. Jim has reviewed and knows 
the first parts of the Catechism. 

6. Jim has worked one week to 
earn money to help support the 
leprosarium at Hong-Kong. 

What methods shall you use to 


One today is worth two tomorrows. 
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secure the results indicated in the 
above statements? Here you should 
consult other teacher’s manuals, for 
example, The March of Faith, pp. 
ix-xxxvi, and Forward with Christ, 
pp. 7-47. You should own a copy 
of the book, We Learn to Teach, 
by Hortense Storvick. It is refresh- 
ing and gives much help to inex- 
perienced as well as experienced 
teachers. Back issues of THE Lu- 
THERAN TEACHER will be valuable. 
Your textbook, On the Way, lends 
itself to many types of teaching ac- 
tivities. After the first chapter is 
read and discussed to discover the 
reasons for the study of the book, 
any chapter can be studied in any 
order. The discussion method is 
good if you know how to handle it. 
Time should be taken to teach 
prayer, the Catechism, and any par- 
ticular topic you and your class 
select. Opportunity should be given 
to develop any activity that your 
students find most interesting, pro- 
vided it agrees with the objectives 
you have set up for your year’s 
work. 

Don’t forget that God said to 
Moses: “I have filled him with the 
Spirit of God.” Remember this as 
you approach each session with your 
pupils. God bless you! You’ll let me 
know how you get along, won’t 
you? Until next month, Good-bye. 


Scripture quotations from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. C. 1946 
and 1952. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Guiding Kindergarten Children in 
the Church School by Elizabeth 
McE. Shields. (Revised by Dor- 
othae G. Mallard.) John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va. Cloth, 174 
pages, $2.00. 


First printed in 1931, this book 
now appears in its eighth printing 
and its first revision. Its popularity 
stems from its practical approach. 
Real life situations are woven into 
every discussion. Learning princi- 
ples, procedures are illustrated with 
word pictures. 

Of special interest are the chap- 
ters on qualifications and charac- 
teristics of a successful Kinder- 
garten leader and the division of 
work of various departments, also 
that on extended Sunday school 
time beyond the traditional hour. 

Emphasis on the need to ap- 
proach or warm up the child to the 
goal desired is well handled. Many 
possibilities are discussed. The leader 
will choose and weigh values ac- 
cording to the time allotted. 

Not everyone will agree with the 
author that the “Father” concept 
should be omitted when referring 
to God. The reviewer has found in 
her experience that the “Father” 
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From 


the Book shelf 


concept is a natural step from a 
known relationship of father and 
mother. Did not our Lord Jesus 
teach us to pray, “Our Father’’? 
Aside from this point the chapter 
on worship is most worthwhile, 
clear and concise. In fact, this ap- 
plies to the whole volume. 
GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


An Adventure With People by Fer- 
ris E. Reynolds. Christian Educa- 
tion Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cloth, 96 pages, $1.50. 


This small book ought to find its 
place in the library of each of our 
congregations. Dr. Ferris Reynolds 
has written a book which can be 
of great help to every congregation 
that is searching for a competent 
staff for school teaching. This vol- 
ume can also be of real value as a 
study course in Teacher’s Training. 

Dr. Reynolds helps a prospective 
teacher analyze reasons for not 
teaching, and shows that most such 
reasons are not valid. He also pre- 
sents a stimulating challenge to 
both new and experienced teachers. 

The language is simple and di- 
rect. It is a book that would be 
good reading for every teacher. The 
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Sunday school superintendent 
should choose, with the help of the 
board of education and pastor, the 
ones who should be teaching and 
have them read this volume. Few 
will refuse the privilege of teaching 
after reading the book. 


JoHn M. Mason 


This Is the Life by Helen Chappel 
White. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Cloth, 
254 pages, $3.50. 


Some may think this book is un- 
realistic. I thought it refreshing. 
This book does not dwell on mur- 
der, unfaithfulness, sex, immorality, 
and despair. There are other prob- 
lems just as real. And there still are 
many people vitally interested in 
such problems. 

This book faces problems square- 
ly to show how they can be solved. 
It presents repentance and forgive- 
ness of sin as necessary to peace of 
mind. It presents Jesus as Savior, 
and as desiring that our lives be 
lived as stewards. It shows that 
good will and love for one’s fellow 
men are fruits of faith, and that 
church attendance, Bible reading 
and family altars nourish that faith. 
It encourages Christian living and 
good works, but does not present 
them as the way to salvation. 

Is the book sermonizing in tone? 
Definitely not! The ten stories are 
down-to-earth, have good plot, and 
use suspense, motivation, and drama 
well. They are based on every-day 
experiences such as lying, gossip, 
temper, ill will, race prejudice, 
pride, God-directed living, the im- 
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portance of a common faith in mar- 
riage, and church membership. 

Some will criticize some of the 
characters as too flawless—especial- 
ly Grampa Fisher. | am sure the 
author’s purpose was not that of 
portraying complexity in character. 
Her concentration was on problems 
and their solution. I might add in 
defense of Grampa Fisher that I 
have known people in real life who 
because they had lived long with 
Christ in their lives seemed as flaw- 
less and as great an inspiration to 
me as Grampa Fisher is to those 
whom he contacts. 

The ease and speed with which 
the problems are solved will also be 
criticized. But if the reader will 
use his imagination to fill in the 
time spans, the solutions won’t seem 
so speedy. 

I recommend this Christian book 
as one to put into the hands of 
young people. It will be relaxing, 
enjoyable reading for parents, too. 
For those who enjoy This Is the Life 
on TV, the book will be especially 
appreciated for it retells in story 
form ten of the best dramas of the 
television series. 

INEZ STEEN 


Cross, Sword, and Arrow by 
Gladys H. Barr. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Cloth, 233 
pages, $3.00. 


In the pages of this story, the 
Children’s Crusade comes into be- 
ing in sunny France, grows into a 
mighty army of enthusiastic, un- 
armed children, and travels the long, 
tortuous, disappointing, frightening 
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journey to the land of the Saracens. 
Before the story closes, the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade has lost most of its 
personnel because of death caused 
by privations, hunger, and sickness. 
Many of the survivors have been 
sold into slavery. Many have been 
martyred. 

It is not only a story of failure, 
however. It is also the story of 
radiant, Christian faith and _ its 
power to transform lives. 

Even more important than writ- 
ing a well-told, exciting, adven- 
ture and drama-filled love story, the 
author has succeeded in projecting 
his readers back in time to the thir- 
teenth century to think through 
with the characters of the novel, 
such questions as: 

Does the end justify the means? 

Is Christianity an easy faith? 

What is the greatest power in the 
world? 

Can faith and human nature be 
changed by force? 

Was the Children’s Crusade a 
foolhardy venture ending in defeat? 

INEZ STEEN 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art 
by George Ferguson. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 
N. Y. Cloth, xiv and 346 pages, 
index, bibliog., illus., $10.00. 


The rich tradition and history of 
the Christian Church can be found 
in its symbols. Here is a book about 
the sources and uses of signs and 
symbols in Christian art. 

The text is divided into fourteen 
sections according to subject mat- 
ter. Each symbol appears in the 
margin accompanied by a short 
paragraph on its meaning and 
origin. A complete index gives in- 
stant reference to any desired sym- 
bol. There are sixteen full-color 
plates, ninety-six black and white 
reproductions by Renaissance ar- 
tists and over 250 marginal draw- 
ings. PauL KONSTERLIE 

Book News Letter 


These books may be ordered 
through Augsburg Publishing 
House, 426 South Fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota. 


Parish Workers’ Summer Institute 


The parish workers’ annual summer institute will be held at Luther 
College in Decorah, Iowa, from July 16 to 21, 1955. 
Courses will include areas of Bible study, youth work, group dynamics, 


visitation and counselling, and music. 


For further information, write to the Education Office, 422 South 
5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, if you would like additional infor- 


mation about this program. 


It is suggested that congregations sponsor the attendance of their 


parish workers at this institute. 
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Supplementary Materials 
For Church School Workers 


The following materials for church school workers may be ordered, in 
quantities which can be used effectively, from the Department of 
Christian Education, The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 422 South 5th 


Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


For Administrators 


A Letter of Call for Parish Church 
School Teachers 

Commencement Day for High 
School Bible Department 

Fourth Quarter Sunday School Ma- 
terial 

How the Board of Parish Education 
Can Serve the Church School 

List of Standard Hymns 

Suggestion for Installation of Sun- 
day School Teachers and Officers 


Sunday Church School Officers at 
Work 

The Sunday School Standard of the 
ELC 

The Teaching Program of Our 
Church 

List of Essential Books for a Sunday 
School Library 

Vocations in the Church for Wom- 
en 


For Teachers 


A Look in the Mirror for Sunday 
School Teachers 

A Story Well Told 

The Augsburg Confession 

Directing Pupils’ Study 

Evangelism Check List in Parish 
Education 

Evangelism Guideposts in Parish 
Education 

Getting Acquainted 


The Greatest Little Book 

Helps for Teaching Catechism 

Hints About Questions 

I’m Glad I Said “Yes” 

Discussion Questions for On the 
Way (one per teacher) 

Pupil Participation in the Sunday 
School 

Suggestions for Map Study Projects 

Toward More Effective Teaching 


Audio-Visual Helps 


Audio-Visual Aids to Use with the 
Teacher Training Course, We 
Learn to Teach 


Audio-Visual Suggestions for Meet- 
ings With Parents 


List of Films (F), Filmstrips (FS), 
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and Sound Filmstrips (SFS) for 
Church School Worship 

Record Form for Projected Materi- 
als Used in Local Churches 

Use of Projected Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the Church School Pro- 
gram 
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'HE 
Committees 
and Confirmation Instruction are 
now ready. This project, sponsored 


of the Seminar 
on Confirmation 


reports 


by the Lutheran Intersynodical 
Committee on Parish Education, 
was carried out at the Dekoven 
Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin, 
last August. An account of the ac- 
tivities and backgrounds of the 
meetings was published in the No- 
vember, 1954, issue of THE 
TEACHER. 

Though treating primarily of 
confirmation instruction, a subject 
which especially concerns pastors, 
the reports would be of interest also 
to Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers of this age level. 

Seven committees made studies in 
the following fields: 1) aims, 2) 
content of courses, 3) methods, 4) 
use of activities, 5) integration of 
confirmation instruction into the 
total education program of the par- 
ish, 6) evaluation of instruction, 
7) enlisting parental support. 

The aims, determined by the first 
committee, are: 1) personal com- 
mitment to Christ, 2) understand- 
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Confirmation Seminar 


Reports 


ing of the chief doctrines of the 
Church, 3) the ability and desire 
to use the Bible with proficiency, 
4) an understanding of the nature 
and program of the Church and the 
active participation in its life and 
work, 5) a greater measure of ful- 
fillment of the Law of Love in 
daily life in the relation to the fel- 
lowman in the home, the com- 
munity, the state, and the world. 

Two curriculum approaches are 
outlined by the second committee, 
one following the traditional cate- 
chism outline and the other, the 
organization from the viewpoint of 
the child’s needs. 

The report on methods contains 
a brief evaluation of eighteen class- 
room techniques now in use, class- 
ified under the headings of Telling, 
Showing, Sharing, and Guided Ac- 
tivity. 

The fourth report lists fifty-one 
activities which may be used for 
more effective learning. 

The report from the committee 
on integration is especially useful 
to teachers and administrators in 
showing them how the parish edu- 
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cation. program contributes to the 
concentrated period of confirma- 
tion instruction. 

The principles of evaluation 
which the report of Committee No. 
6 uses for catechetical instruction 
apply also to the whole program 
of parish education. 

The final committee report, on 
enlisting parental support, contains 


suggestions in an area where the 
Sunday school needs to move with 
increased emphasis. 

A limited quantity of these con- 
firmation seminar committee re- 
ports is available. Copies may be 
secured from the Department of 
Christian Education, 422 South 5th 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

PuHitiir C. HILLeR 


About Chis “Ceacher”’ 


The key to improvement in the 
Sunday schools is teacher training. 
No class can rise higher in achieve- 
ment than the quality of instruc- 
tion which leads it. Each conse- 
crated teacher will want to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for 
improvement. These summer insti- 
tutes are an excellent medium for 
gaining new insights into the teach- 
ing process. 

Twenty-three such institutes will 
be conducted throughout the church 
this summer, each varying from 
three to eight days in length. The 
typical institute includes Bible stud- 
ies, demonstration classes with eval- 
uations, open forums, discussions of 
methods, audio-visual presentations, 
devotional periods and hymn sing- 
ing. This summer the mission em- 
phasis will prevail. 

Every LUTHERAN TEACHER read- 
er connected with church schools 
is urged to consider seriously the 
possibility of attending one of these 
institutes. 
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Many of the institutes are con- 
ducted at Bible camp sites and fur- 
nish opportunities for family camp- 
ing. They make possible the com- 
bining of vacation with improve- 
ment in one of the skills needed 
in Kingdom work. 

This month the recently begun 
series, ‘Echoes from California,” 
includes an article by Connie 
Lunde, home mission parish worker 
who served in Hawaii. 

“Puppets for Expression” con- 
tinues the presentation of various 
non-projected visual teachings aids. 
Its author, Margaret Christiansen, 
is a public school teacher in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The article, “Visiting Plymouth 
Youth Center,” brings a report of 
a much discussed project in our 
church. 
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LUTHER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


Norwegian Lutheran Church, founded in Minneapolis in 1890. The union was 
effected in June, 1917, at St. Paul, Minnesota, Counting its years of service from 
the earliest of its constituent institutions, Luther Theological Seminary completes 
its seventy-sixth year at the coming commencement. At the present time it has 
more than four hundred students and has graduated a total of more than 2500 
men for service in the Church. 

Luther Theological Seminary in Canada is located in the city of Saskatoon in 
the province of Saskatchewan. Its origin is of recent date, having been founded 
in 1939. At the present time, the Seminary has enrolled a total of twenty-six 
students. While its large purpose and design is consistent with the doctrinal posi- 
tion and objectives of The Evangelical Lutheran Church, its curriculum in courses 
of study are designed to meet the special needs of Canada. This institution is 
affiliated with the University of Saskatchewan. 

The authority to admit students to either of our seminaries is vested in the 
faculties of these institutions. Necessary for application are: 1) a formal letter of 
application, 2) an autobiographical sketch, 3) an official transcript of credits, 
4) a health certificate, and 5) testimonials as requested. 

Both of our seminaries are located on lovely campuses and have complete 
classroom, library, chapel, dining, and housing facilities. Regularly admitted as 
students are such as are conscious of the Divine call into the ministry, and whose 
Christian character, natural gifts and preparatory training give reason to believe 
that they may become qualified to serve the Kingdom of God in the office of the 
ministry of the Gospel. The seminaries are also open to other men having the 
necessary spiritual and academic qualifications, who desire some theological train- 
ing to fit them for special work in the Kingdom of God, even though they may 


not become ordained pastors. 


New for the Mission-Minded .. .— 


THE MALAGASY 


BY RAKOTOVAO 


A fine little booklet written to acquaint everyone with the people in Mada- 
gascar. The Malagasy become more real as we learn the interesting facts 
about their daily living, their methods of travel, their homes, their farming 
methods. | 

THE MALAGASY will be of interest to WMF members, teachers in the 
Sunday School and Vacation Bible School, and mission-minded members 
in the congregation. 

A miniature-size book, 444x5%, 58 pages, with colored illustrations 


opposite each page of text. 


THE MALAGASY, published in England by the Livingstone Press, is 
being distributed in this country by Augsburg Publishing House. 


50c 
Code 14-362 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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ROMANCE OF THE ROLL CALL 


Harvest Time 


OMETIMES it’s not on _ the 

beat of the Seasons, because with 
God it goes on every season of the 
year. 

But Harvest time as we think 
of it is a lovely season of the year. 
If there’s something of the poet 
about you, you'll luxuriate upon 
the beauty and the bounty of it 
all. For this the season has again 
spent its energies. And you'll re- 
member the miracle, too. Not many 
months ago Spring had gone on 
tiptoe, softly knocking at innumer- 
able doors to call from the strong- 
hold of winter’s sleep the descend- 
ants of last season’s seed. Warmth 
and moisture with great effect had 
followed up the call, and now, ar- 
rayed in gold, as in a sunset, was 
the glory of nature’s handiwork, 
complete in sheaf and shock. 

Over on the human side it’s the 
Telling Time of life. But there you 
don’t stride out to the fields with 
your hands in your pockets and 
make a cool estimation in terms of 
bushels per acre. To be sure, there 
is a parallel; there is seed and 
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blossom and yield. But this harvest 
is not destined to pass over any 
earthly scale or come to rest in a 
grain-maker’s bin. The ingathering 
here has greater significance than 
that. For you turn back the clock 
and the days, you know not how 
far, and you see Him coming up 
the field, the Sower who had gone 
forth to sow, casting Good Seed 
into the soil of human hearts. And 
with each thrust were the words, 
spring up, set roots, bear fruit. 
And now is the harvest. 

And standing there with the 
Harvester is a teacher. Some high 
privilege has been granted, some 
exception made, that she shall see 
the wonder of a promise fulfilled. 

Driven into reverie at first— 
Christ must have compelled it—she 
heard the bell in the tower, and 
she saw children running with glee. 
Quickening her own step she came 
into the place where they were. It 
was the basement she knew so well. 
It was the place where, for a great 
number of Sundays—could she say 
how many?—she had stood forth, 
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a teacher, a mouthpiece, an instru- 
ment in the Kingdom of God. 

Then the march began; of the 
noises, the music, the sights and 
the scenes; the trials, the joys, the 
laughter; the books, the lessons, the 
Bibles and the hymns; the spirit, 
the mood, the stress and the strain; 
the children, the teachers, the pas- 
tor walking through; the Sundays, 
the seasons, the mounting of the 
years; the growth, the fruit, the 
evidence of the work; the losses, 
the disappointments, the heartache; 
the inspiration and the sense of the 
presence and the promise of God. 

There the reverie was broken. 
Christ spoke, “Come, let us go 
across the fields.” 

And they went, going until they 
came to familiar ground. For here, 
in this place, she had worked. 

“See,” said the Harvester, gath- 
ering a handful of fruit, “See!” 

And she saw. 

It was a miracle, and only now 
in the presence of the Harvester 
could it be understood. What was 
it? The answer to the Sower’s com- 
mand: spring up, set roots, bear 
fruit. In what? In the soil of hu- 
man hearts. How so? Because it is 
Good Seed. And clearly she saw the 
life each had lived to the glory of 
God and the benefit of fellowmen. 

And pressed home to her heart 
was the full meaning of her share 
in this success. For she had helped 
to erect a fence; that had not been 
in vain. Carefully and with love 
she had cultivated the growth of 
fragile plants; that effort had not 
come to naught. With industry 
she had striven against indigenous 
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weeds; here, too, there had been 
victory. 

Then to bring a climax to the 
demonstration of truth, all things 
became alive, and Teacher was 
caught up into the air. The gold 
of the great Harvest was set walk- 
ing. Here, after its own allotted 
season, comes that child of long 
ago, walking straight to Teacher. 
His face is struck with the lines 
of age, and he smiles the smile of 
a life well spent. Here, from a life 
cut short by the circumstances of 
cruel surroundings, another comes 
bearing tribute. Dozens of them, 
each with his own story of victory. 
To Christ first was the honor and 
the glory and the praise, for He 
was the Redeemer. Then in the 
warm clasp of unspeakable thanks, 
each of them took her hand. 

And Teacher was transported to 
heights greater still. Not for her 
humble service had she come into 
this reward, for she, too, was re- 
deemed by the blood of the Lamb. 
But somehow, her happiness was 
multiplied, for she had striven for 
the Lord. And she wondered now 
that the harvest had come, if she 
hadn’t had a foretaste of it back 
there, in those days. 
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Teaching the Bible or 


Dar Roa 


EN I was teaching in high 
school, friends would ask, 
“What are you teaching?” I felt 
like answering, “I’m teaching sty- 
dents!” 1 hesitated, however, lest I 
offend them. Thus I usually re- 
sponded, “I’m teaching Bible and 
sociology . . .” 

It’s very easy to confuse means 
with ends. We really can’t ‘teach 
the Bible” anything. Subject mat- 
ter is vital, but only as a means 
to an end. We teach youth! We 
can’t even “teach a class,” as we 
say it. “Classes” can’t learn any- 
thing. A class is a philosophical 
nonentity. It evaporates when the 
bell rings. Only people learn. We 
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teach people! We teach amazing 
young people! 

Do you wonder if top teaching 
is more student-centered than con- 
tent-centered? Let’s examine this 
contrast closely. 

The two main emphases in edu- 
cational circles can be stated in 
many ways. Ralph D. Heim has 
diagramed these neatly in his Lead- 
ing a Sunday Church School, Muh- 
lenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 
Think through the following adap- 
tation of his outline. On the left 
you note the extremely radical; on 
the right, the extremely conserva- 
tive. Which would you label “‘tradi- 
tional” and which “developmental”? 


transmissive 
authoritarian 
telling 

what 
content-centered 
preparing to live 
mind changing 
indoctrination 
accumulation 
training 
imitative 

passive 

thinking 

rigid 
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Observe that these are not mu- 
tually exclusive in practice. Both 
extremes are avoided and both ele- 
ments accepted. Yet I believe that 
most effective teen-age teaching 
grows out of careful use of the 
method listed on the left. 

It has been abused, but this need 
not negate its use. Group-developed 
goals must never fade out of focus. 
Discussion without decision can be 
damaging. Fearing lack of group 
control need not rob us of the ex- 
hilaration of this approach. The 
teacher does not abdicate. This is 
not anarchy, but democracy. And 
democracy demands discipline—the 
most difficult kind—imposed by the 
group, not by the leader. The demo- 
cratic leader does direct and veto 
as a responsible member of a re- 
sponsible group. 

This contrast is theologically 
vivid. It’s the contrasting approach 
of pastor and priest. The one guides, 
shepherds. The other tells, herds. 
This does not mean that the pastor 


never lectures. What about the 
sermon? “By the foolishness of 
preaching” are people still con- 
verted! It does mean living in the 
tension between anarchy and au- 
thority, freedom and restraint. It’s 
the “middle way” that tones up 
our teaching vibrantly. Abundant 
educational research affirms the 
greater long-range results from 
what I call this “Lutheran ap- 
proach” (on the left) in contrast 
to the traditional authoritarian 
methods. 

Wooing love has always tri- 
umphed over binding law. The 
spirit through the letter continues 
to “click with kids” far better than 
the letter without the spirit. Top 
teachers guide students beyond be- 
lief to behavior. It’s doctrine and 
duty ... creed and conduct. 

If you forced me to say it, I 
would. I would rather teach Bob 
than “teach the Bible.” But I 
would prefer to teach Bob the Bi- 
ble! Method and content marry. 


Unhappily, there are many homes where parents are untrained 
in their obligations to their offspring; where unguarded talk is 
as regular as three meals a day; where childish independence is en- 
couraged, and refractory conduct is condoned; where breaches of 
discipline and antisocial whims are overlooked; and where God 
and religion are considered too old-fashioned in am age dedicated 


to materialism. 


The children of such homes need help and the Sunday schools 
can do much and are doing much to bring God and religion into 
the starved souls of these youngsters. 
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EN I entered the United 
States Army as a Chaplain I 
did so with no thought of con- 
tinuing to face any problems of 
religious education except on the 
adult level. Those commonly en- 
countered in the Sunday school I 
dismissed from my mind, not ex- 
pecting to meet them again until 
such time as I would take up the 
work as parish pastor. I would 
now be working with men in the 
field. 

My first assignment in Camp 
Polk, Louisiana, did not do much 
to change this situation. I minis- 
tered to a field artillery group and 
had very little work with wives 
or children. There was a Sunday 
school run by the post chaplain 
section, but as there were few who 
occupied post housing, most of the 
Sunday school work was absorbed 
by the local churches. 

My classes at the Chaplain school 
did very little to change my basic 
attitudes, as this was during the 
Korean conflict and we were geared 
to be combat chaplains. 

Then came the change and with 
it the awakening. My orders 
brought me to Metz, France, as 
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Religious Education 


the only Protestant Chaplain and 
the only clergyman serving the 
American community. I slowly 
learned that I was ministering not 
only to men in the field, but also 
to American families in a dispersed 
community setting. This meant a 
Sunday school and all the problems 
that go with its organization and 
operation, as well as some which 
were peculiar to this situation. 

The first problem was that of 
assembling the children. The mili- 
tary family in France, in contrast 
to those in Germany, Japan, and 
many other areas, lives on the local 
economy. This means that it may 
reside as far as twenty miles from 
any given point where the religious 
center may be located. Bus service 
is not always adequate. Then the 
American military family overseas 
is often a “tourist family,” that 
is travelling during the week ends. 

Then there is lack of communi- 
ty responsibility. A family can be 
lost in the French settlement with- 
out interested neighbors to assume 
Sunday school responsibility when 
this is lacking on the part of the 
parents. 

The recruitment of teachers is 
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another problem. People qualified to 
teach often wish to be free on week 
ends that they might go sight- 
seeing during their days in France. 
Sudden transfers also take away 
promising teachers at a moment’s 
notice. 

However, in spite of the many 
obstacles, I feel we are making 
progress. Throughout the year we 
have held our own on the matter 
of attendance in spite of the de- 
crease in the number of families 
assigned to this base. We have been 
able to divide some of the larger 
classes by the addition of more 
teachers. We hope to add an adult 
department soon. 

We expect to implement our reg- 
ular program with the utilization 


of Sunday school by mail materials. 
I have submitted samples of the 
ELC program to the Chaplain sec- 
tion in Europe for ideas to help 
work out a unified curriculum for 
Protestant schools by mail in the 
various areas occupied by Ameri- 
cans in Europe. 

We are also very happy with 
the response to our children’s choir 
as a means of teaching the children 
good church music. 

Though the present assignment 
has been a new experience in reli- 
gious education, it has been a good 
one. Even if at times problems have 
seemed larger than the solutions, 
I still feel that the Holy Spirit is 
bringing about results, often in 
ways unseen to the human eye. 


Notice how graciously prayer has been designed. 

To pray is nothing more involved than to let Jesus into our 
needs. To pray is to give Jesus permission to employ His powers 
in the alleviation of our distress. To pray is to let Jesus glorify 
His name in the midst of our needs. 

The results of prayer are, therefore, not dependent upon the 
powers of the one who prays. His intense will, his fervent emo- 
tions, or his clear comprehension of what he is praying for are not 
the reasons why his prayers will be heard and answered. Nay, God 
be praised, the results of prayer are not dependent upon these 


things! 


To pray is nothing more involved than to open the door, giving 
Jesus access to our needs and permitting Him to exercise His own 


power in dealing with them. 
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Oe of the tragic experiences 
for many congregations is the 
loss of a large number of its youth 
after confirmation. So common has 
it become in some areas that the 
majority of the church members 
have come to look upon it as a 
normal and_ inevitable situation 
with only a few expressing any 
concern and no one doing anything 
to correct the situation. 


However, there is an awakening 
in some quarters to the waste in- 
volved as well as the fact that the 
church is failing to accomplish its 
mission. There is something radi- 
cally wrong with a congregation 
that will put forth considerable 
effort to reach out for new fam- 
ilies and then fail to conserve one 
of the most important segments 
of its own membership—its newly 
confirmed young people. 


Someone could render our church 
a real service by making an inten- 
sive study of the problem, analyz- 
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ing the psychological and environ- 
mental factors involved. 


Need for Positive Attitude 


One wonders how much of the 
problem stems from a negative at- 
titude which so often overtakes 
some pastors, parents and churches. 
It is so easy to preach a sermon 
on the text: “Will Ye Also Go 
Away?” Perhaps the confirmand in 
some cases inherits an atmosphere 
where he actually is challenged to 
dare not be faithful. Ought not the 
church rather assume that continu- 
ing in the faith is the expected and 
normal thing to do. 


Your writer is convinced that 
the vast majority of the young 
people on the day of their con- 
firmation have every intention of 
remaining faithful. Let the ‘“‘fel- 
lowship of the concerned” approach 
the problem with a positive atti- 
tude. 
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Need for Aggressive Program 


This point of view then should 
be followed with an aggressive pro- 
gram which will integrate the new- 
ly confirmed into the life of the 
church and a share in its chal- 
lenges. 

Too often the intensive program 
of confirmation instruction is sud- 
denly ended without any attempt 
to continue the interest. The pres- 
sure on the part of pastor and par- 
ents to enforce attendance and ef- 
fort in confirmation class has been 
lifted with the rite of confirma- 
tion. The newly confirmed youth 
has been ushered into a vacuum in 
which the Devil has a fertile field. 

The young person needs con- 
tinued interest and guidance as he 
makes adjustments to more ma- 
ture life in the congregation. To 
that end some churches have set 
up an arrangement for “sponsors” 
just as they have in baptism. A 
sponsor can be some young adult 
or one in whom the confirmand 
has confidence. Such an individual 
makes it a matter of prayer and 
personal concern that proper ad- 
justments are made and that areas 
of interest and usefulness are found 
both within the congregation as 
well as in life outside the church. 


Later Age for Confirmation 


Some congregations have felt that 
confirming the youth at a later 
age has helped in the solution of 
the problem. Here the children be- 
gin the two-year instruction pro- 
gram when entering eighth grade, 
with confirmation at the close of 
the freshman year in high school. 
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Greater maturity makes for deeper 
understandings of Christian truths, 
according to those who favor this 
practice. Then the intense program 
of instruction comes at a time in 
the life of the young person when 
he first meets the pressures which 
are part of adult life. This makes 
possible a more direct application 
of Christ’s teachings in solving per- 
sonal problems. Finally, it is ar- 
gued, the confirmand can be en- 
rolled in a high school Bible class 
in Sunday school while he is still 
in the confirmation class, thus 
bridging over the break in Sunday 
school which comes between the 
elementary and high school, while 
still under the direct supervision 
of the pastor. 

Otherwise it is easy to let the 
idea develop that the person is 
through learning about religion 
when he has completed the eight 
grades of Sunday school and has 
been confirmed. 


Opportunities for Service 


There are many areas of the 
congregation’s program which ap- 
peal to young people, who should 
be given opportunities to serve in 
these as soon as possible. Confirm- 
ands can be used as acolytes. Most 
young boys enjoy ushering at ser- 
vices. Some adult can well be chosen 
to organize them into an usher’s 
club where each one can take turns 
serving during worship periods and 
other meetings. 

Girls can be trained to help care 
for and arrange the altar hangings 
and furnishings. There are many 
projects sponsored by various groups 
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within the church which could use 
the services of young people. Spe- 
cial effort ought to be made to 
enlist them. 

Singing in choirs furnishes an 
outlet for many young people. 
Someone in the congregation should 
be delegated with the responsibility 
of keeping records of opportuni- 
ties for service open to young peo- 
ple and keeping track of all who 
do and do not participate. 


Active Youth Program Necessary 


One of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of the congregation is 
to sponsor an effective, well-bal- 
anced youth program with the 
proper adult guidance. These give 
youth an opportunity of belonging 
to an organization and sharing in 
its devotional, recreational, and so- 
cial life. These in turn offer avenues 
through which young people can 
share in the fellowship of larger 
groups outside the congregation in 
circuit, district and international 
conventions, in Bible camps, and in 
leadership training schools. 

Efforts put forth by the young 
people themselves as well as by in- 
terested adults to make possible rep- 
resentation at the San Franeisco 
convention has resulted in new cen- 
ters of interest for all the leaguers 
in the local congregation. Worthy 
projects which cause young people 
to work together always bring good 


results for the individual as well as 
for the group. 

The Luther League Office is also 
concerned about the problem of 
holding the confirmands and is al- 
ways interested in offering help. To 
that end it has been mailing for all 
parents of confirmands, where the 
pastors have made the request, 
packets of valuable suggestions. 
These include literature on the na- 
ture and purpose of confirmation, 
on Christian responsibility of par- 
ents, on aims of the Luther League, 
on values of Bible camp and the 
high school Bible department in 
Sunday school. 

The high school Bible department 
is one of the greatest challenges in 
the whole parish education program 
today. Here the formal aspect of 
confirmation instruction can be 
continued. The church ought to 
produce its best instructional ma- 
terial in this area, material which 
will gain and hold the interest of 
today’s teen-agers. The strongest 
teachers should be recruited for 
youth, teachers who can win the 
affection and loyalty of the post 
confirmand, not only in the Sun- 
day morning class session, but also 
outside the classroom in shared con- 
fidences and interest. Here is one 
of the most important links in the 
chain of activities which are needed 
to hold those confirmands for 
Christ and His Church. 


He that hath slight thoughts of sin never had great thoughts 


of God. 
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The Church School 


Ivy A. OLson 


jij eee the year of 1951- 
1952 some forty thousand 
construction workers moved into 
South Carolina and Georgia to work 
on the atomic energy project in 
that region. The vast majority of 
these workers brought their trailer 
homes and families with them and 
settled in one of the many trailer 
courts in that vicinity. They 
planned to live there one, two, or 
three years and then move on to 
other construction projects. 

The rapid influx of population 
overwhelmed the community. 
Schools and churches were inade- 
quately prepared to cope with the 
situation. Even the stores found it 
difficult to keep stocked in the 
many everyday household necessi- 
ties. 

Because the National Lutheran 
Council had studied the situation 
and was aware of what would 
happen, it was prepared to do some- 
thing about it. Early in 1952, a 
pastor of The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Otto E. Hesla, spent some 
time in the region and selected the 
New Ellenton area as one most in 
need of spiritual ministry. It was 
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on Uheels 


also decided that work would be 
more effective if a trailer chapel 
could go right into the trailer 
courts for a weekday religious edu- 
cation program. This trailer was 
named the “Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd.” As the Good Shepherd 
went about the regions of Judea, 
Perea, and Galilee ministering to 
those in need, so the trailer chapel 
has moved from court to court 
bringing the message of the Good 
Shepherd. 

The author arrived in South Caro- 
lina in June of 1952 and has been 
with the work ever since. (The 
work there terminates on June 1, 
1955.) Others who have worked 
with the “Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd” for a period of time are: 
Pastors Otto E. Hesla of Houston, 
Texas, and Richard E. Larson of 
Casper, Wyoming, and parish work- 
ers Dorothy Jacobson and June 
Boyd. 

The chapel trailer changes its 
location every two weeks. There 
have been seventy-one two-week 
sessions of weekday church school 
conducted in it during the past 
three years with a total attendance 
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of close to twenty-four hundred 
children. 

The usual plan during the school 
year is to have a two-hour session 
with the pre-school children in the 
morning. The school day ends early 
in the afternoon, thus making it 
possible to have two one-hour ses- 
sions after school, one for the pri- 
mary children and the other for the 
older elementary school children. 
In some courts where there are a 
number of junior high school pu- 
pils, they have requested a class. 
This session was usually held in the 
early evening for one hour. 

During the summer all sessions 
are two hours in length. This makes 
it possible to do the things that 
are usually done in vacation church 
school. The chapel trailer has sliding 
doors dividing it into two class- 
rooms, making it possible to con- 
duct two classes simultaneously. 

Sometimes regular vacation 
church school series were followed. 
More often the courses were pre- 
pared by the workers, taking into 
consideration the needs of the pu- 
pils and the facilities available. 

Besides this program of weekday 
school, Sunday school and church 


services were held in a convenient- 
ly located schoolhouse. Here reg- 
ular Sunday school materials were 
used. People of all denominations 
attended the Sunday services and 
the weekday school. 

The people have been most ap- 
preciative of this work. It has made 
it possible for many children to 
have religious instruction who 
might otherwise be deprived of it. 
It has been a supplement for those 
who have attended Sunday school 
more or less haphazardly because 
of frequent moves the family makes. 
For those who have been regular in 
church and Sunday school attend- 
ance, it has enriched their study and 
understanding of the Bible. 

There undoubtedly are a few 
trailers parked at the edge of many 
of our towns where no one has 
thought of extending an invitation 
to church and Sunday school. 


Perhaps the local Sunday school 
should do it before the beginning 
of the new Sunday school year. 
These folks will appreciate it, and 
the church will be benefited by 
the addition of some really fine 
people. 


AUGUST, 1955 
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E HAD to face it. We were 
not interesting or holding or 
the older teen group in our church. 


Attendance records sad to 
see. 

Some of the teachers called a 
special meeting in one of the homes 
and invited several high school sen- 
iors to come and to feel free to 
express their views. 

“What is it?” we asked frankly. 
“Are the lessons dull? Are outside 
activities drawing all the time and 
interest of our high school seniors? 
Is there something about the church 
itself that is unattractive to this 
age group?” 

The answers we got to these 
questions were most revealing. One 
of our guests, Barbara, said: “I 
don’t think it is any of the rea- 
sons you mentioned. I think the 
reason is that we don’t have a feel- 
ing of belonging. We are not chil- 
dren any more and still the Sunday 
school tries to do for us as if we 
were. We are not full-fledged adults 
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were 


Seniors 


for Service 


EVELYN WITTER 


and so we don’t have a place in 
adult activities. We feel like misfits 
. . we’re neither-nor-ers.” 

“That’s right,” Bob cut in. “We 
don’t feel part of the church, and 
we'd like to. We know we can’t 
take the lead in important things 
like adults, but we have learned 
to be of service to our church and 
we'd like the chance to be. 

“Well,” Bob went on. ‘‘There are 
some children I know who didn’t 
come to Sunday school because they 
had no way. I’ve managed so far 
to pick them up on Sunday morn- 
ing. There must be a lot of children 
like that all around town that I 
don’t even know.” 

“Probably so,” the group agreed. 

“[’ve been thinking,” Bob said. 
“Most of us in the senior class have 
had driving instruction and have 
our driver’s licenses; maybe we 
could organize systematically to 
pick up children who need a ride.” 

“That’s a fine idea!” a teacher 
exclaimed, and then went on en- 
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thusiastically, ‘‘and I know of some 
elderly people who would dearly 
love to come to church if they had 
a way.” 

“There are some shut-ins who 
could come if they had transporta- 
tion right to the door,” another 
added. 

Young Barbara began talking 
again. “Some mothers can’t come 
because they have no one to leave 
the babies with when their hus- 
bands go to church,” she said. 
“Some I know have to take turns 
with their husbands. Some of the 
senior girls would like to baby-sit, 
- I know.” 

That was the beginning of the 
Senior Service Group. The way they 
actually began their new and im- 
portant role in the church was to 
check the list of membership and 
call on or phone those people who 
were not regular attenders. They 
were surprised how many people 


could not get to church without 
help from others. 

The Seniors organized a trans- 
portation committee among them- 
selves, and arranged taxi-service. 

Many of the girls volunteered to 
take turns, too, for baby-sitting 
duty, freeing young couples so they 
could attend church together. 

Not only did church and Sunday 
school attendance take a healthy 
swing upward when the Seniors put 
their service program into opera- 
tion, but the seniors themselves in- 
creased their own class membership. 
The idea of being needed in the 
church was all the stimulation they 
needed. 

The motto, “Seniors for Service” 
was the simple but effective rea- 
son behind the successful rejuvena- 
tion of the Senior Department. 


From The Church School Teacher, 
June 1955, page 31. Used by permission. 


“You are here,’ Mr. Hoover once said, “to feed the reviving 


tragically missing the call of your time.” 
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EsTELLE GRIFFEN 


ND now before we close, I 

did want you to know that 
Morris has just presented three ad- 
ditional flannelgraph boards to our 
Sunday school.” These were the 
words spoken by a Sunday school 
superintendent at one of the fall 
teachers’ meetings. é 

“But Harold,” remarked one of 
the teachers, “aren’t we putting 
too much stress on the use of flan- 
nelgraph in our church school? I 
have been reading several articles 
lately which have been most critical 
concerning its use.” 

“Yes, I have read some, too,” 
Harold replied. “Several have ap- 
peared in THe LUTHERAN TEACH- 
ER. Frankly, I have been glad to 
see both sides of the issue presented 
in this way. When our ideas are 
challenged, we can look at the 
method objectively and evaluate 
how we might best use it.” 

“The pupils certainly are inter- 
ested in the story if I use flannel- 
graph,” added Pam. “It makes the 
characters seem very real and alive.” 
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Using Flannelgraph 


for All Ages 


‘Pam is so right,” Lena agreed. 
“This interest, however, is a temp- 
tation to use this visual medium 
to the exclusion of all others. I 
wonder if that isn’t part of the 
reason for some of these critical ar- 
ticles that we have been reading. I 
like using flannelgraph, but I cer- 
tainly think that it should be used 
carefully and only when it is the 
best tool that we can find to teach 
a particular lesson.” 

“What about the poor art work 
in the flannelgraph sets that we 
buy?” reminded the first teacher. 

Harold remembered having read 
this criticism, too. His reply was 
kind and understanding. “‘Yes, some 
of the art work does not meet the 
standards which we would want 
to present to our children. This is 
true of flannelgraph, but it is true 
also of flat pictures, maps, posters, 
films, or filmstrips. That is why we 
need to be so careful in our selec- 
tion of these visual materials.” 

“Flannelgraph is all right for the 
little folks,” chided Ray,” but I 
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certainly wish there were something 
we could use to visualize the lessons 
for these older ones.” 

Ray’s problem is a common one 
for our church school teachers. But 
for Ray it did not continue to be 
a problem for long. Three of his 
fellow-teachers chorused some of 
the ideas which they had been try- 
ing in their junior and intermediate 
classes. Yes, flannelgraph was being 
used for pupils of all ages in this 
Sunday school. 

The closing item of business for 
this typical teachers’ meeting had 
become the beginning of an effec- 
tive teacher training program for 
this church. Harold selected four 
teachers from his staff to present at 
their next meeting one specific 
lessons in which flannelgraph had 
been used effectively in their teach- 
ing. The discussion had been stim- 
ulating, and the teachers were sure 
that it would take something 
mighty important to keep them 
away from this next meeting. 

The attendance at the follow- 
ing teachers’ meeting was encour- 
aging. Even the Bible study took 
on new meaning as this group 
participated in the discussion. These 
teachers were feeding their souls 
on the Bread of Life and, in addi- 
tion, they were going to gain new 
ideas for presenting the Word to 
their pupils. Teacher needs were 
being met in both a spiritual and 
a practical way. 

Ruth showed how she used flan- 
nelgraph to arouse the interest of 
her class in the study of foreign 
mission work of our church. The 
opening paragraph of lesson 33 in 
The March of Faith asks the pupil 
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if he has ever seen any of the mis- 
sionaries who are on the field today. 
Ruth had placed a flannel map of 
the world on the flannelgraph board. 
This map had been prepared by 
two of the boys in her class. As 
each pupil told about a missionary 
that he knew, another pupil in the 
group placed a flannel-backed Lu- 
theran seal on the map to point 
out the mission field where the 
particular missionary serves. It had 
been a thrilling experience for Ruth 
to see how this very personal ap- 
proach had made the history of 
Lutheran missionary work “come 
alive” to her group. 

Connie pointed out one of the 
better uses of flannelgraph with the 
pre-school children. It was a proj- 
ect which had been carried out by 
one of the kindergarten groups dur- 
ing their vacation church school. 
The first lesson in God Is Good to 
Us presents the Bible story of the 
creation of the world. The class 
had spent a short period out-of- 
doors looking at the many wonders 
of nature which they enjoy every 
day. As a correlated activity, each 
child drew a picture of one of 
God’s created wonders. Each child 
cut out his picture and pasted a 
piece of flannel on the back of it. 
As the sang the little song, “Oh, 
Who Can Make a Flower,” each 
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child contributed by placing his 
picture on the flannelboard as his 
class chorused the song that this 
created wonder could be made by 
“no one but God, ’tis true.” The 
pictures were crude, as one would 
expect from these little ones, but 
the children loved them and the 
story of creation became a mean- 
ingful experience in their lives. 

Ruby demonstrated the use of 
flannelgraph is she used it with her 
class of fifth graders in teaching 
the Catechism. The explanation had 
been printed on suede-backed paper 
in thought units which were placed 
on the flannelboard and discussed 
by the pupils. Ruby presented to 
her fellow teachers the explanation 
of The Third Commandment. These 
are the thought units which she 
used: 


WHat? 

fear and love God 

Wuy? 

do not despise His Word 
and preaching of the same 
But— 


deem it holy 
gladly hear and learn it 


Ruby had learned that helping her 
pupils to organize these thoughts 
in their minds made their memori- 
zation work less difficult and more 
meaningful. 

Wally reminded the group of the 
experience that they had had in 
using the flannelgraph to present 
the Easter story during the opening 
worship on three successive Sundays 
before Easter. It was his class of 
eighth graders who worked out 
these presentations for the inter- 
mediate department. Not only did 
it serve to visualize this story, but 
it gave the teenagers a tool as a 
means of security for the presenta- 
tion. 

Harold closed the session with 
a flannelgraph presentation on the 
adult level. It was a symbolic pres- 
entation of the main ideas em- 
bodied in the chapter, “How Pu- 
pils Learn,” a part of the teacher- 
training course, We Learn to Teach. 
This had truly been “‘flannelgraph 
night” for this Sunday school teach- 
ers’ meeting. This often abused 
visual aid took on new significance 
as individual imaginations were 
aroused concerning the possibilities 
for its use. 


With multitudes of people the question of immortality has been 
becoming more and more an academic question. It is not so much 
that people deny immortality; it is just that they are not particu- 
larly interested. This world is so demanding and so full of so many 


things that it engages all their interest. 
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Letter Eight 


Dear Sis AND Bic JOHN, 


ME: 4 A.M. 

Place: The extreme limit of the 
Mississippi basin. Get this straight, 
beloved sister and brother-in-law— 
not the Mississippi Springs, but the 
Greater Ultimate Reservoir—where 
the Mississippi is but invisible, cap- 
illary oozing of water! Your 
two children are asleep in their 
sleeping bags—so utterly weary and 
happy that the deer flies and mos- 
quitoes which woke me a half hour 
ago don’t bother them a whit. Oh, 
to be young and oblivious to deer 
flies! Rather than fight them ly- 
ing down, I have propped myself 
against a pine and have decided to 
write to you between their savage 
attacks. 

We camped last night at the State 
camping grounds at the Springs 
(which we did not reach by car 
but by canoe from Lake Itasca un- 
til Nicollet Creek became unnavi- 
gable, and then by foot—sodden, 
wet, feet.) John found it insuffer- 
able—rugged explorers like us 
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) Does God Have Pets? 


Epna Hone 


camping neighbors to a couple in a 
luxurious trailer and a Texas fam- 
ily with a “million dollar” camping 
outfit. We decided that if we didn’t 
make any fires the rangers wouldn’t 
mind if we slept somewhere else 
—so today we worked our way 
around sloughs to the hills which 
are about nine miles above the 
channel of the Mississippi at the 
north end of Iake Itasca. It was 
worth it to see your two kids ex- 
ulting in having done it! We are 
sleeping on a big table rock, cush- 
ioned with spruce boughs. 

Not daring to have a smudge, 
we are really pestered by bugs. We 
didn’t get to sleep for hours, I’m 
sure, and so—of course—we talked. 
We three have had a lot of little 
discussions over big words, but last 
night it turned out to be a big 
discussion over a little word — 
Grace. 1 had anticipated that the 
mosquitoes would prompt that 
question: Why did God make mos- 
quitoes, flies—and presto, we would 
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be wrestling with the question of 
pain and evil. But something else 
was preying on John’s mind, and 
in blunt John fashion it came out 
—‘Some are saved. Some aren’t. 
Does that mean that God has pets?” 

A. startling question—but not 
shocking. (Long ago I realized that 
your kids are not irreverent—nor 
are they trying to prove God 
wrong. They are trying to prove 
wrong all these notions which make 
God out to be a divine dictator and 
a cruel judge. They love God—they 
know God to be Love—and they 
find certain ideas about Him seem 
to clash with the concept of a God 
who is Love.) 

It seems John’s question rose out 
of a definition of grace he once 
heard—‘“‘unmerited favor.” It may 
be an unfortunate definition, for 
keen minds like John’s think: ‘‘Fa- 
vor—favoritism! If the very faith 
by which we are saved is by grace 
—a favor, then the person who is 
so favored is a favorite—and that 
isn’t fair! 

Julie recalled reading somewhere 
that famous statement by someone 
watching a poor shameful, shame- 
less creature staggering drunkenly 
by: “There but for the grace of 
God go I.” That bothered John ter- 
rifically. “P’ll bet the guy thought 
he was being really humble! He 
could just as well have said, ‘I’m 
one of God’s pets. There goes one 
of God’s abandoned ones.’ ” 

And then it came out that they 
were troubled about Judas. Was he 
one of the abandoned ones? Did 
he have to do what he did because 
we are all puppets and Judas’s 
puppet role in life was to kiss and 
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betray the Son of God? Was Paul 
(who uses the word grace scores of 
times) a favorite “in grace’—and - 
Judas a forsaken one, “out of 
grace”? 

Oof, for a moment I felt aban- 
doned! I hadn’t brought any fa- 
vorite theological books along. I 
had my Testament, but there was 
no firelight and the flashlights were 
cacheted under the _ tipped-over 
canoe. I felt like handing John and 
Julie my resignation from the job 
they pushed me into —that of be- 
ing sort of a re-interpreter of Faith 
for them. But I didn’t. The idea 
of resignation took a little turn and 
became a compelling urge to resign 
from and abandon all the vague 
ideas I had about grace—to empty 
the word grace of the little pieces 
of superficial meaning I had in it 
and let the Holy Spirit pour back 
in—not something new, but a 
whole meaning, a unity of all the 
pieces of truth I had heard and 
learned in my life. It wasn’t just 
Julie and John that stood in need, 
but I, too! 

So we prayed: “God, we are 
dumping out of this little old word 
all our scraps of meaning for it. 
Fill it up with Thy meaning. We 
don’t want something modern and 
soft. We want Thy real and whole 
and hard meaning!” 

“Some are damned, and some are 
saved. Does God have pets?” We 
started with that serious charge 
against the justice of God. We 
called to our memories what God 
Himself said in Christ here on 
earth. Had He talked as if there 
were two roads—one to hell and 
one to heaven—and a big quota of 
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people were appointed to travel the 
former and a little quota were as- 
signed to travel the latter? It was 
perfectly clear that He did not 
have a Word for the Saved and 
another Word for the Abandoned. 
He spoke and appealed to one class 
of men only—Sinners! In the eyes 
of God there is no class distinc- 
tion. We are all in the same boat. 
All come shore! All are lost! 

But not one is abandoned! We 
remembered again those stories Je- 
sus told of the Shepherd God who 
would not wish one poor little lamb 
to be abandoned to the lonely terror 
outside of the fold. Our minds 
were flooded with the testimony of 
Christ himself in word and deed 
that God’s will is for all men to 
be saved. His grace, His forgive- 
ness is for all men. There are two 
roads, to be sure, but they are 
bridged by the Cross. All are on 
the road away from God. All are 
invited to cross over on the Cross- 
Bridge and stand on the Way Back. 

“But,” persisted your son John, 
“the decision to cross over? It is 
the grace of the triune God which 
gives the gentle push into the de- 
cision? If so, we have to say: ‘It 
is God’s will that all men should be 
saved. Some He pushes into salva- 
tion with His grace. Some He does- 
n’t push!’ ” 

At that point I recalled once 
hearing a theologian discuss this 
problem and use as an illustration 
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monkeys and kittens. In the event 
of a fire, the monkey babies grab on 
to their mother and are carried to 
safety. The mother kitten picks up 
her babies by the scruff of the 
neck and carries them to safety. 
Both the monkey babies and the 
kittens are saved, but the monkeys 
could boast: “We saved ourselves. 
We grabbed on.” The kittens could 
only say: ‘““We did nothing our- 
selves, but we were saved.” 

“If that is grace,” said Julie, 
“then it is true that grace plays 
favorites, for most of the kitten’s 
aren’t carried to safety.” 

“I know that man is responsible 
I know it!” groaned John. “It has 
to be, or the whole scheme of life 
is wrong!” 

We all saw the problem: What 
is man’s part in his own salvation? 
Grace is God’s love and power and 
influence freely given, but how 
does man get it—and how does he 
get it so that he may never boast, 
may never flatter himself and say, 
“I did it. I grabbed on. I willed 
it to be so. The determining factor 
was, after all is said and done, me, 
myself, I—my common sense and 
my will.” 

I believe we sat silent for fully 
five minutes. Only the frogs and 
the katydids and the whippoorwills 
spoke. 

Suddenly Julie squealed. ‘The 
lamb—the poor, little lost lamb! 
He bleated in the dark night and 
the Shepherd found him and 
brought him back. He would never 
boast! The poor little lost lamb 
could never boast that he saved 
himself.” 

Julie was right! The poor little 
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lost lamb was not saved by an act 
of his will but by his need. NEEp! 
There was the key word. Grace 
operates when man feels his need. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
ministers and can be administered 
—not to those who feel that they 
are well but to those who feel their 
utter need! Grace creates faith; its 
divine influence works within us 
when we need, when we know our 
need. We do not earn grace, deserve 
grace. It is the unmerited favor of 
God in Christ, and it is freely given 
to those who in very truth know 
that they need it. The more urgent 
man’s need is, the more man dumps 
self out of himself—that much 
more abundant is God’s grace and 
that much more of God’s grace is 
poured into man’s spirit. The more 
one needs God, the more grace is 
given him to hear and know God 
in the preaching of the Gospel, in 
the reading of the Word, in prayer 
and meditation, in worship, and in 
the Sacraments. All these means of 
grace are but foolishness, darkness, 
and tediousness to one who knows 
no need. The places where God’s 
truth is found are boring to those 


who know no need. NEED is the 
key. 

John concluded our big discus- 
sion (and these are only the high 
spots) something like this: “There 
aren’t pets and abandoned ones, 
then. There are only sinners—need- 
full sinners and need-less sinners. 
Grace is for the need-full. And no 
sinner full of his need ever talks 
big about saving himself. He know 
he is saved by grace alone!” 

Oof, but I’m thankful that Je- 
sus told that poor little lost lamb 
story! 

Well, Mr. and Mrs. Bailey, I 
intended merely to report on your 
own two twin lambs—that they 
are well, happy—and wonderful! 
But once again—like the Missis- 
sippi—I flow on and on!—I see 
that the deer flies are finally pene- 
trating your little lambs’ subcon- 
sciousnesses. Methinks we will soon 
be on our way back to the camp- 
ing grounds and a fire and a pan 
of bacon and eggs. 


Affectionately, 


JERRY 


Someone has said, “Christianity is always within one generation 
of extinction.” This is not the statement of a pessimist but of a 
realist who recognizes the importance of winning the next genera- 
tion to Christ and teaching our children the basic principles of the 


Christian faith. 
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“Why Use the Teaching Materials 
of Your Denomination?” 


1. A denomination provides a 
curriculum for its people, the sum 
total of all the courses of study 
used in a church. The course of 
study for each age group is built 
upon the learning of these pupils 
in previous years. Hence a denomi- 
national curriculum has continuity. 
Progressing from department to 
department, boys and girls, youth, 
and adults will have a growing ex- 
perience in Christian thinking, feel- 
ing, and living. When this growth 
is interrupted by the substitution of 
other materials, pupils may hear 
some few Bible stories repeated to 
the point of boredom, while at the 
same time important areas in their 
Christian experience are left blank. 
To see how inevitable and how un- 
desirable this is, let us imagine the 
effects upon the curriculum of a 
public school if each teacher used 
only units he especially liked, or 
methods of teaching long out- 
moded, simply because he had been 
familiar with them as a child. 

2. The curriculum of a denom- 
ination is based upon the best think- 
ing of that church concerning the 
Bible and concerning Christian 
faith, message, and practice. It in- 
terprets the denomination doctrine 
and practice. It will not throw 
learners into confusion by sharply 
contrasting points of view, as often 
happens when a church selects its 
courses of study from a variety of 
sources. 
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3. A denomination has so deep 
a concern for its people and their 
spiritual growth that those respon- 
sible for its educational program 
make every effort to provide the 
best possible teaching materials for 
all age groups. Because the teach- 
ing of religion must challenge the 
best thinking of all learners, de- 
nominations cannot afford to plan 
materials which require little or no 
time and study on the part of 
teachers. Because learning to under- 
stand and to do the will of God 
represents man’s highest goal, ma- 
terials which help men move to- 
ward this goal need to be worthy 
of respect in content, in workman- 
ship, in appearance. It is, therefore, 
unthinkable for denominations to 
provide teaching materials which 
are “easy” to the point of merely 
reading or telling a Bible story and 
asking some questions about it. Ma- 
terials of this kind are cheap, both 
in price and in appearance. 

4. Denominational curriculum in- 
terprets the missionary program of 
that church as no other curriculum 
material can do. The widespread 
evangelistic outreach of a denomi- 
nation is included only in the cur- 
riculum prepared by persons who 
can interpret that outreach. 


Hill, Dorothy LaCroix, Working With 
Juniors at Church, pp. 47-48. C. 1955 
Pierce & Washabaugh. Used by permission 
of Abingdon Press. 
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How | Would Plan Lesson | of the Course 
“My First Sunday School Book” 


ALTA OIEN 


I. Aims 
A. General 
1. To show God’s love 
B. Specific 


1. To help the children realize that our daily food comes from 


God. 


2. To lead the children into an attitude of thankfulness for 


God’s gifts. 


II. Opening prayer by teacher—thanking God for His gifts and asking 


Him to bless the class. 


Ill. Teaching Procedure 
A. Introduction or Approach 
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Show the children a slice of toast or bread wrapped in cello- 
phane or waxed paper. Then, ask a number of questions to arouse 
interest. The following may be asked: What is this that I have 
in my hand? Did you have some for breakfast this morning? 
Where did Mother get the bread? Would you like to hear a story 
about a little boy whose mother gave him a fresh roll? 


. The story, “Our Daily Bread” 


This is suggested on the mimeographed sheets, “Helps for Teach- 
ing the course, My First Sunday School Book, Grade I. It is 
found in Standard Bible Reader, Book I, or on page 26 of the 
kindergarten vacation church school course, God Is Good to Us. 


. The story material in the textbook. 


1. The teacher may say, ‘Now let us open our books to the 
first lesson. See if you can find it on page 6.” The teacher 
will open the book and show the page to the children. “Let 
us look at the picture.” Without help, the children might 
not find much of interest. Therefore a few questions such as 
the following might be asked: Is this a town or country 
picture? How can you tell? This is a picture of a wheat 
field. What is the farmer doing to the wheat? Before the 
farmer could cut the wheat, he had to plant the seeds. The 
story in our book tells us what happened to the seeds after 
the farmer planted them. Shall we listen carefully to find 
out what happened? 

2. Teacher will read the story on page 6. 

3. Interpret the story by questions, such as: Who sends the rain? 
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What makes the wheat grow? What is made from the wheat? 
Who gives us all our food? When we get a present what do 
we say? Do you want to thank God? Shall we say thank-you 
to God now for the food He has given us? 

4. Prayer 
The prayer on page 6 may be used here or later. Show the 
children where it is on page 6 even though they can’t read 
it. Read it to them, and help them learn it. Then pray it 
aloud together. Suggest that they have their parents help 
them pray it at home. It could be their table prayer. 

5. Rest period 
Children may play that they are little seeds sleeping in the 
ground. They may sit in their chairs with arms and heads 
resting on the table. If in a church pew, they might stand 
up, putting their heads on the pew in front of them. Perhaps 
they could rest by putting their heads to the side with their 
hands as a pillow. 

6. Bible Verse 
Tell the children that they have a Bible verse to learn, that 
it tells them that God made all things. Read it from the 
book. Have them name some things God made, being sure 
to include wheat. Have all the children say the verse in unison. 
The boys may repeat it, then the girls. Repeat it again, when 
occasion presents itself, during the activities which follow. 


IV. Expressional Activities. 

A. Have the children choose and cut out pictures of food from 
magazine pages brought by the teacher. Have each one paste his 
picture (or pictures) on a chart. Make it of wrapping paper 
about 24x36 inches in size. There should be a title or caption 
written on the chart beforehand. It could be a line from the 
lesson such as, “All our food comes from God.” It should be 
in manuscript writing, the kind used in primary grades in pub- 
lic school. 

B. Children “tread” the caption or title with help of the teacher. 
Motivate the reading by saying: “Who gives us all our food? 
This sentence tells us all our food comes from God. What does 
it say?” Have children say it with you. Talk about the pic- 
tures—the kinds of food they have chosen to put on the chart. 
You might close by recalling the Bible verse. 

C. Finger Play 
1. “Rain,” page 40 in Fascinating Finger Fun by Elanor Doan. 
2. Or, “For Daily Food” in Finger Plays for Little Folks. 


These books may be ordered through Augsburg Publishing House. The price is $.50 
each, 
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CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS’ INSTITUTES 


The registrars whose names are noted below will be able to give further 
information regarding the respective institute programs: 


Arizona 
Phoenixand Tucson 00 eee 2 eee September 25—October 4 
Registrar pro tem.: Miss Sadie Austin, 215 Ridgeway Avenue, Oakland, 

California 

California 
Golden Gate—Military Academy, Palo Alto........... August 19-21 
Registrar: Rev. Harold Brown, 3149 Waverly Street, Palo Alto 
Los Angeles—Pacific Palisades.................... September 16-18 


Registrar: Mrs. Gladys McKenzie, 605 South Norton, Los Angeles 


Sacramento—The Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd 
oe RE 0) ay aed coche Oe ceo A October 14-16 
Registrar: Rev. R. O. Aga, 3915 Winding Creek Road, Sacramento 


Southland—Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, San Diego 
ST eon ee OE on ee one tS OEE a ek oc August 26-28 
Registrar: Rev. Ansle Severtson, 4009 Ohio Street, San Diego 


Idaho 


Lutherhaven, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.................. August 28-31 
Registrar: Rev. Paul H. Lionberger, St. Maries, Idaho 


Minnesota 
Camp Winnie-Wau-Kan, Cass Lake, Minnesota........ August 15-18 
Registrar: Mr. Howard Wagner, Bemidji, Minnesota 
Green Lake Bible Camp, Spicer, Minnesota............ August 21-27 
Registrar: Rev. Arvid Bidne, Paynesville, Minnesota 
Lake Shetek Bible Camp, Slayton, Minnesota.......... August 21-24 


Registrar: Rev. J. O. Jovaag, Springfield, Minnesota 


Montana 


Luther Lodge Bible Camp, McLeod, Montana............ August 4-6 
Registrar: Mrs. Mabel Orness, Harlowton, Montana 
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New Jersey 


Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey............. September 2-5 
Registrar: Rudolph Odland, 411 46th St., Brooklyn 20, New York 


Washington 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington........ August 14-17 
Registrar: Rev. A. M. Karlstad, Poulsbo, Washington 


Wisconsin 


Baptist Bible Camp, Chetek, Wisconsin............... August 15-19 
Registrar: Mr. J. C. Johnson, 1215 Bellevue Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 


CANADIAN PROVINCIAL INSTITUTES 


Alberta 


Gampose, CUB t 7 ein ss August 1-2 (Monday and Tuesday) 
Registrar: Rev. J. F. Haugen, Ponoka, Alberta 


British Columbia 


Vancouver, Northshore Lutheran Church 
enh Ae edie Res ils SR ieee 5 August 12-13 (Friday and Saturday) 
Registrar: Rev. Curtis Satre, 4708 Dunbar St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Saskatchewan 


Outlook (LCBI 222 Saale cs. . : July 28-29 (Thursday and Friday) 
Registrar: Rev. M. Knutson, Kyle, Saskatchewan 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


Members, parents of Sunday school children, and all interested parties 
of Central Lutheran Church in Portland, Oregon, were invited to spend 
a certain evening at Central to clean up, fix up, and paint up the Sunday 
school rooms. Many brought brushes, the Men’s Club furnished paint, 
and the Sunday school teachers served refreshments after a satisfying 
evening of work and fun. 
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Winning the Nations 


New Teacher-Training Course 


Cite command to preach 
His Gospel to all the world has 
been imperative ever since He ut- 
tered it. Today is the time for us to 
heed His command. Today is the 
time for us to awaken to the chal- 
lenge of world missions. 

The course, Winning the Na- 
tions, by Dr. A. S. Burgess, has been 
prepared to broaden our knowledge 
of world missions, to promote a real 
understanding of the tremendous 
need, and to strengthen our zeal 
for the spreading of Christ’s Gospel 
in the world of today. 

This course has been prepared 
especially for teacher-training but 
is a subject that is suitable for use 
by the entire congregation or by in- 
dividual organizations. The book 
makes fascinating reading. Chap- 
ters three through nine deal with 
countries in which Christianity has 
a foothold. Statistics and other per- 
tinent information have been tabu- 
lated at the beginning of each chap- 
ter to help the reader see the all- 
over picture and the problems and 
the challenges that particular coun- 
try presents. The progress of Chris- 
tianity through the centuries, the 
lives of men who gave their utmost 
to further God’s Kingdom, the 
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transformation of savages into na- 
tive missionaries, and the establish- 
ment and growth of the Kingdom 
are all graphically related. Summar- 
ies of the great ethnic religions in 
which are steeped the lives and 
souls of the people on the foreign 
mission fields have been included. 

In the final chapter Dr. Burgess 
deals with the Unoccupied Fields, 
which he calls the “challenge of 
faith and sacrifice but also of rich 
reward.” He emphasizes the vast- 
ness of the task, the seriousness of 
the political situation in many areas, 
and the urgency of working “while 
it is still day.” 

Maps have been used generously 
throughout the textbook. A statisti- 
cal survey of the Lutheran Church 
in the world as well as a tabulation 
of the leading non-Christian reli- 
gions is also included. 

This textbook will surely inten- 
sify the roissionary conviction of 
all who study it carefully, and it is 
the author’s desire that through 
it the meaning and relevance of 
Christ’s mission for the church in 
the world will be seen more clearly. 

Winning the Nations is available 
at Augsburg Publishing House at 
$.60 a copy. 
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HANDBOOK 


Make Missionary Education Live 
in Your Sunday School is a hand- 
book prepared by Dr. Burgess for 
use in conjunction with the teach- 
er-training course, Winning the 
Nations. It is suitable also for wide 
use by teachers in Sunday schools, 
vacation schools, weekday schools, 
and as program aids for other or- 
ganizations desiring to present the 
cause of missions. 

Teachers will find most valuable 
the suggestions given for acquiring 
the necessary basic knowledge of 
missions. They will appreciate the 
specific suggestions given for lesson 
planning, for including missionary 
education in the worship program, 
in the lesson itself, and in giving. 
Various teaching methods are ex- 


plained. Books for reading and 
storytelling are listed according to 
age-level suitability, and descrip- 
tions of available maps, flannel- 
graph and poster materials are in- 
cluded. Films, filmstrips and tape 
recordings for purchase and/or ren- 
tal are also listed with a brief de- 
scriptive sketch of each. 

There is a wealth of material in 
this booklet to help in planning 
challenging, exciting and absorbing 
lessons which will firmly imprint 
the cause of foreign missions in the 
minds of pupils. 

Make Missionary Education Live 
in Your Sunday School may be or- 
dered from Augsburg Publishing 
House at $.35 a copy. 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


In preparation is an instructor’s 
manual for the 1955-56 teacher- 
training course. This will give chap- 
ter-by-chapter helps for the in- 
structor, suggesting methods for 
presentation of both the textbook 


and its companion booklet, Make 
Missionary Education Live in Your 
Sunday School. Watch for a further 
announcement regarding this in- 
structor’s manual. 


FILMSTRIPS 


A series of filmstrips planned for 
use with the teacher-training course, 
Winning the Nations, will not only 
make mission work more challeng- 
ing to all enrolled in  teacher- 
training classes, but will also give 
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helps to teachers for presenting mis- 
sion work to their classes. 

Since time is usually needed in 
the opening session for orientation, 
there will be no filmstrip to accom- 
pany Chapter I. There will be two 
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filmstrips on missionary education. 
The first of these, “Mission: The 
Nations” Begins, is planned for use 
with Chapter II: the second, “Mis- 
sion: The Nations’? Continues, is to 
be used at the close of the course 
with Chapter X. Other filmstrips 


Open a Mission Station in Japan, 
which have been released by the 
Department of Foreign Missions. 
and are available through ELC 
Films, 57 South Fourth Street, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minnesota. 

See the September issue of THE 


LUTHERAN TEACHER for further 
information about these visual aids. 


for Chapters VI and VII will be 
Our Mission in Formosa and Let’s 


ACTIVITY SHEETS 
for 
My First Sunday School Book 


A packet of forty attractive activity sheets will be available this fall 
for the first grade Sunday school course. The sheets were planned by Mrs. 
Elvida Soholt Johnson, and the art work was done by Mrs. Diane Williams. 

On these sheets simple construction and discussion activities empha- 
size the application of the lesson to the life of the child. This is accom- 
plished through the experiences which come to a six-year-old boy Ed and 
his five-year-old sister Sally, together with their parents and baby 
brother. Most of the sheets use simple outline pictures to bring out the 
application. Those to be used later in the term include simple reading 
material with carefully selected vocabulary. They are comparable to 
workbook material used by first graders in public school. 

These activity packets may be secured from Augsburg Publishing House 
at $.50 per packet. There should be a packet for each child. 

The mimeographed supplement called ‘Helps for Teaching the 
Course, My First Sunday School Book,” also prepared by Mrs. Johnson, 
is still available. It may be purchased from Augsburg Publishing House 
for $.35. The suggested methods and list of visual aids will be useful to 
teachers who use the activity sheets. 
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Should | Visit the Homes of My Pupils? 
If so, What Shall | Tell Their Parents? 


RG may be interested in read- 
ing how one congregation tried 
to solve the problem of intelligent 
home visitation. 

The teachers were meeting with 
the superintendent and pastor early 
in August. Plans and preparations 
had been made for the beginning 
of the new Sunday school year. 
Textbooks had been decided upon 
and teachers called for each class. 
The following special aims of the 
Sunday school were accepted: 

1. Attempt to have all children 
attend church worship services with 
their parents. The pastor is to stress 
this in his sermons, beginning the 
third Sunday in August. 

2. Have the children learn six 
hymns “by heart,” these hymns to 
be used during the worship serv- 
ices of the Sunday school. 

3. Support a native worker in a 
field which the Foreign Mission 
Office will assign to our Sunday 
school. 

4. Stress the use of the Bible in 
all classes—in kindergarten and 
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in grades one and two by the teach- 
er; in grades above grade two, by 
pupils. 

Just as the superintendent was 
ready to dismiss the meeting, Mr. 
Anderson, who taught grade nine, 
raised this question: How can we 
bring the parents into the picture 
so that they will understand what 
we are trying to do? How can we 
get them to work with us more 
than they do now? 

The superintendent waited for 
others to speak. Evidently this was 
a subject that concerned many of 
the teachers, because several spoke 
about the difficulties they had in 
class with pupils who had not stud- 
ied lessons. Finally Mrs. Erickson, 
the fifth grade teacher moved that 
a committee be appointed to sug- 
gest a plan of procedure and report 
at a special meeting to be held 
a week from that night. The com- 
mittee was duly appointed by the 
superintendent. During the coffee 
period that followed, many sug- 
gestions were given to the members 
of the committee. 
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The week went by rapidly with 
the committee busily engaged in 
preparing for the special meeting. 
On the appointed night the com- 
mittee presented its report with the 
following recommendations: 

1. That each teacher visit the 
homes of pupils in his class and 
complete this visiting before the 
first session of Sunday school. 

2. That each teacher have ready 
for his visits the following ma- 
terials: 

a. A copy of the four objec- 
tives of the Sunday school for 
the year (as listed above). 

b. A copy of the special aims 
and purposes he hopes to attain 
with his pupils. 

c. A copy of general plans for 
the year including the lesson 
schedule listed by Sundays, the 
memory work required, and the 
method of reporting to the par- 
ents about their child’s progress. 

d. A special invitation to the 
parents to attend church wor- 
ship service with their child, or 
children. 

The committee offered to help 
teachers prepare their special ma- 
terials, 

After a few questions and minor 
suggestions, the teachers agreed to 
cooperate with the committee on 
the basis of the report. The com- 
mittee’s earlier preparation of a 
rough outline listing the different 
types of material needed by the 
teacher speeded up the process. 
After a solid hour of work, the 
teachers felt prepared to work on 
their special aims and purposes and 
on their lesson schedule for the 
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year, which they promised to bring 
to the committee within two days’ 
time. It was agreed that at the 
monthly teachers’ meeting in Sep- 
tember each teacher would report 
on the home visits made. 

The teachers agreed on _ these 
points for their visits with the 
parents: 

1. To pray for the success of 
their visits. 

2. To make a definite appoint- 
ment with the parents of each pu- 
pil. 

3. To limit each visit to thirty 
minutes, 

4. To discuss, as opportunity 
would allow, the following sub- 
jects: 

a. The reasons for attending 
church services with their chil- 
dren. 

b. The general objectives of 
the Sunday school for the year. 

c. The material to be learned 
in the class during the year. 

d. What the parents can do in 
working with the Sunday school. 

e. What the parents can do to 
help their child succeed in his 
class work. 

f. The importance of regular 
attendance. 

g. How the class schedule of 
lessons can aid parents in help- 
ing their child with the lesson 
for each Sunday. 

h. The method of reporting to 
the parents on pupil progress. 


5. To speak a few words to his 
pupil whenever possible. (The pupil 
ought to be present during this 
visit with the parents. Most of 
them are, but in making the ap- 
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pointment this should be stressed.) 

6. To invite parents to visit Sun- 
day school and the class session. 

What should be the results of 
this visitation? The committee set 
these goals: 

1. An increase of average at- 
tendance in Sunday school of fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. 

2. A reduction in the number of 
tardy pupils. 

3. Fewer troubles with unruly 
pupils. 


4. Increased attendance at the 
morning worship of the congrega- 
tion (a goal of ninety-five per cent 
of those who attend the Sunday 
school session). 

5. A lively interest in foreign 
missions and an increased steward- 
ship of money. 

The committee proposed parent- 
teacher meetings, the number of 
meetings to be decided by parents 
and teachers at a meeting held early 
in the Sunday school year. 


About Chis “Ceacher”’ 


'HE Reverend Richard D. Van- 

gerud, ELC chaplain in Europe, 
contributed the article, “A New 
Experience in Religious Education.” 
For some time he has been using 
Sunday School at Home materials 
which, as he has previously indi- 
cated, have been very helpful. Now 
he suggests that these could be re- 
edited in such a way that they 
might become material for all Prot- 
estant churches conducting Sunday 
school in Europe. Such are the op- 
portunities which open up unex- 
pectedly. 

The author of the story on the 
trailer camp church school, Miss 
Ivy Olson, completed her assign- 
ment with the National Lutheran 
Council on the first of June. Be- 
ginning in August she will become 
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the Director of Christian Education 
in Grace Lutheran Church, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

Several requests have come for 
the publication of more lesson plans 
based upon the ELC Sunday school 
series. One of these is offered in 
this issue covering Lesson I of My 
First Sunday School Book. It has 
been prepared by Alta Oien, who 
teaches in the Benson, Minnesota, 
public school. 

The third in a series on non- 
projected visual aids is presented by 
Miss Estelle Griffen, a field repre- 
sentative for our church’s Division 
of Parish Education. 

Mrs. Evelyn Witter, author of 
the article, “Seniors for Service,” is 
a farm homemaker who lives near 
Milan, Illinois. 
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August is vacation month in most 
congregations. This is also the pro- 
gram of Christian education in 
many places. Where the fourth 
quarter of Sunday school is pro- 
vided, the work is usually com- 
pleted by the middle of the month 
at the latest. However, some con- 
gregations have found that August 
is an ideal time to conduct their 
vacation church school. They wel- 
come it and consider this an ideal 
way to prepare the children for the 
coming season. The pastor begins 
his confirmation instruction in the 
framework of this program. 


In areas August is used to get 
ready for the fall opening. It is dur- 
ing this time that calls are issued 
to the teachers, materials ordered, 
and classes organized. This may be 
better than waiting until Septem- 
ber. The best practice, however, is 
to arrange these matters earlier in 
the year. Good planning done well 
in advance is an important factor 
in the operation of any church 
school. 


histyy Meet. 


Hymn for the Trinity Season 


Ye forest leaves so green and tender, 


That dance for joy in summer air; 


Ye meadow-grasses bright and slender, 


Ye flowers so wondrous sweet and fair; 


Ye live to show His praise alone. 


Help me to make His glory known. 


O all ye powers that He implanted, 


Arise, keep silence thus no more, 


Put forth the strength that He hath granted, 


Your noblest work is to adore; 


O soul and body, make ye meet 


With heartfelt praise your Lord to greet. 
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Lutheran Deaconess Home and Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess 
Hospital, Chicago Hospital, Brooklyn 


HOSPITALS 


Three splendid, modern hospitals, with recognized schools of nursing, serve 
our Church: Fairview Hospital, Minneapolis; Lutheran and Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Chicago; and Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, Brooklyn. 
While there are other fine “Lutheran” hospitals throughout the United 
States these three are affiliated with our Church because they provide 
courses of Christian study in their nurses training programs. The Board of 
Christian Education assists these institutions financially in order to main- 
tain the faculty for this Christian academic expression. 

There are two basic training programs open to young women of our Church 
desiring a career as a Christian nurse: first, the three-year curriculum which 
leads to the R.N. (registered nurse), which all of the above mentioned offer; 
and, second, the four-year curriculum which is sponsored jointly by the 
nursing school and a college or university, and which leads to the bachelor 
of science degree and the R.N. Among our colleges St. Olaf offers the second 
plan in cooperation with the nursing school of Fairview Hospital; Pacific 
Lutheran College offers a similar program in cooperation with Emanuel 
Lutheran Hospital in Portland, Oregon; Augustana College’s four-year program 
is affiliated with the Sioux Valley Hospital; and Concordia College provides 
two years of college training and cooperates with the University Hospital, 
University of Minnesota. If you are a ue woman planning a career in 
nursing, determine to avail yourself of the facilities provided for you by 
your Church, colleges, and _ hospitals. 


Fairview 
Hospital 
Minneapolis 
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WINNING 
THE NATIONS 


BY ANDREW S. BURGESS 


This is the newest in the series of texts especially designed for use in 


Ten-Week Teacher-Training courses or by the individual teacher. In it is 


the essence of all the material that the author has drawn from the more 
than one hundred mission books and periodicals, as well as from his 
personal observations and experiences on mission fields. Material from 
a previous Ten Studies book, IN THE LANDS OF PAGODAS, TEMPLES, 
AND MOSQUES, is included. 


Chapters are: They Received Power, The Spread of Islam, Light Comes to India, 


To the Heart of Africa, New Light in Madagascar, China in God's Plan, God Comes 


to Japan, Giving All in Southeast Asia, The Search in Latin America, The Unoccupied 
Fields Call Us. 


60c 


Code 14-715 


Other titles in the series... 


Ten Studies on the Sacraments—The Law Perfect—Ten Studies in Prayer—Ten 


Studies in the Creed—Ten Studies on the Church Through the Centuries—The Child 
in Your Midst—We Learn to Teach—Ten Studies in the Catechism—Ten Studies in 
Biblical History—Ten Studies in Church Doctrine—Ten Studies on, the Lutheran 


Church—Ten Studies on the Holy Spirit—Ten Studies in Personal Pelgelom Ten: 


60c each — 


Studies on God's Plan in Prophecy. 


Augsburg Publishing hand Minneapolis 15, Minn 
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$1,500,000 Fund 


For Luther Seminary 


EADERS of The Evangelical 

Lutheran Church have com- 
pleted plans to gather $1,500,000 
during 1956 “for minimum essen- 
tials which must be provided” to 
expand facilities at 80-year-old Lu- 
ther Theological Seminary in St. 
Paul. 

Organizational details of the Lu- 
ther Seminary Development Fund, 
authorized by the 1954 General 
Convention and worked out after 
a full year’s study of the institu- 
tion’s “‘unmet needs” have been put 
into effect by a committee of rep- 
resentatives from the three church 
boards responsible for Luther Semi- 
nary—the Board of Education, the 
Board of Trustees, and the Church 
Council. 

Through the fund to be raised 
in 1956, the ELC will seek to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for a stu- 
dent body of 431, an enrolment 
more than double that of 1947 and 
earlier years. 

In addition, completion of im- 
provements and expanded campus 
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equipment will enable the ELC to 
deliver to the 1,800,000-member 
Church to be formed probably in 
1959, when the ELC may unite 
with the American Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Free Church and 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, ‘‘a seminary that will not 
immediately demand emergency at- 
tention.” 

From the fund to be sought, the 
ELC will strive “to provide the di- 
mensions for a new potential in the 
theological training in our 
Church.” 


Projects listed for development 
through the appeal include: 


—$350,000 to remodel the Semi- 
nary’s dormitory building, erect- 
ed in 1900. 


—$70,000 to purchase four addi- 
tional homes for faculty mem- 
bers. 


—$50,000 to modernize other fac- 
ulty homes. 
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—$50,000 to install a new heating 
plant for the Seminary. 


—$150,000 to expand present li- 
brary facilities to meet an an- 
ticipated future enrollment of 
600 students. 


—$830,000 to erect a third build- 
ing on the eight-acre Seminary 
campus, to provide added class- 
room, lecture and office space, 
plus lounging, dining and recre- 
ational facilities. 

This month, the plan is being 
presented to all of the ELC’s four- 
teen hundred pastors through spe- 
cial district meetings, and on Ref- 


ormation Sunday, October 30, the 
$1,500,000 appeal is slated for 
presentation in each of the Church’s 
twenty-seven hundred local con- 
gregations. On that day, each par- 
ish will be asked to set “its own 
challenging goal, in the spirit of 
responsible giving.” 

Leaders of the appeal hope that 
most parishes will include gifts for 
the Seminary in their local budgets 
for 1956, or through special offer- 
ings or personal solicitation of their 
members. 

Heading up the Seminary appeal 
is the Rev. Dr. Raymond M. Olson, 
stewardship director of the ELC. 


Reformation Hymn 


Dear Christians, one and all, rejoice, 


With exultation springing, 


And, with united heart and voice 


And holy rapture singing, 
Proclaim the wonders God hath done, 
How His right arm the victory won; 

Right dearly it hath cost Him. 


What I have done and taught, teach thou, 
My ways forsake thou never; 


So shall my kingdom flourish now, 
And God be praised forever: 
Take heed lest men with base alloy 


The heavenly treasure should destroy: 
This counsel I bequeath thee. 
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1 aS Sunday morning your 
class is gathered at your feet. 
Whether it is arranged about you 
in an intimate little circle, or peers 
at you over a pew, the age-old fig- 
ure of speech still applies, the class 
is “sitting at your feet.” 

Now, while that makes a very 
pretty picture, you, in the mean- 
while, are very conscious of your 
feet. And that is well; for you 
ought to be aware of the fact that 
your feet are showing. 

There is nothing to worry about 
so long as those feet are honest. 
Likely, you are sincere about your 
assignment and your life is in con- 
formity with your responsible posi- 
tion. And if your feet are honest, be 
assured here and now, you have 
nothing to be ashamed of: you have 
beautiful feet. 

In view of the great number of 
feet involved, and considering the 
thousands of teachers through the 
Church, it may seem preposterous 
to say such a thing. However, the 
assertion is sound, for the conclu- 
sion is not my own. It is based on 
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At 
Your Feet 


no less an authority than the Word 
of God. 

But before we recite the scrip- 
tural truth, I want to join you in 
whatever protest you wish to make. 
You wish to insist that your feet 
are not beautiful, that they do no 
more than conform to the general 
pattern. They are each a bony ex- 
tremity of your body, dedicated to 
the performance of menial tasks. 
Unless you were born skorn of nor- 
mal detail, or have suffered serious 
mishap, you possess two of these, 
and they manage to serve you fairly 
well. Aside from being adaptable to 
special skills, that is about all there 
is to say. By the yardstick of most 
human experience, feet are a source 
of embarrassment and pain. Always 
too large or clumsy, every effort is 
made to minimize their dimensions, 
They require constant care, and are 
among the first to remind you of 
the frailty of the flesh. 

Very well. I still insist that your 
feet are beautiful. That is true be- 
cause you are a Teacher of God’s 
Truth. And they are very beautiful 
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because you are bringing that Truth 
to children. 

The authority is Isaiah. The 
Apostle Paul quotes him in his let- 
ter to the Romans: “How beautiful 
are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things.” 

Yes, the children are at your feet. 
While they are there you make it 
your business to teach them God’s 
Word, and show how to apply it to 
their lives. That’s why your feet 
are beautiful. That’s a precious 
place for children. In the tender 
years of childhood many great 
things are going on, and it’s most- 
ly at your feet that God’s great 
things are accomplished. 

Now, if the teacher’s feet are 
beautiful, great care must be exer- 
cised to keep them answerable to 
that description. Mere mention of 
pious platitudes within a given hour 
once a week does not glorify your 
feet. Nor does God guarantee con- 
tinued beauty if you should walk 
in low places when God’s highway 
is on higher ground. They must be 
beautiful by His sanctifying power 
and be kept that way by His sus- 
taining grace. 

While in sincerity you make 
every step count, it is easy to stum- 


ble into unmarked paths, Life takes 
us into many places, through vary- 
ing experiences, and through all 
kinds of weather. It is impossible 
to keep ourselves absolutely clean. 
A recounting of apostolic advice is 
well worthwhile. 

Let them be “‘shod with the prep- 
aration of the gospel of peace.” 
“This is preparation,” you notice. 
We might say this is the shoe that 
fits the foot of the consecrated 
teacher. The model never changes. 
Re-check regularly so that you are 
sure you are shod with this shoe. 
Then, get acquainted with Paul’s 
advice about walking as set forth 
in his Letter to the Ephesians. He 
has listed seven “walks” which 
guarantee wholesome spiritual exer- 
cise and show the way to a delight- 
ful walk with God. 

The most famous feet this world 
has ever seen were those of Christ, 
known to multitudes. Beautiful, 
too, were the feet of the Apostles. 
The sick and the needy, we read, 
were “laid at their feet.” Paul was 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Your feet, too, have a meaning 
for a class of boys and girls. And 
in the serious game of living, may 
they be blessed because they follow 


your leading. 


SnEEEEEIENIEOnn coeieenEeetee 


FALL PUBLICATIONS 


Instructor’s Manual for Winning the Nations, 


by Richard N. Nelson. . $.20 
Activity Sheets for Grade I, My First Sualay Schoo! Book, 
by Vee Johnson and Diane Williams... .... 50 


Available at Augsburg Publishing House 
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O should be responsible for 
bringing up the children “in 
the discipline and instruction of 
the Lord?” In a country where 
separation of Church and _ state 
prevails, it is obvious that the civil 
authorities are excused. What about 
the Church? Is it the responsibility 
of the board of parish education or 
the deacons? To be sure, these have 
a large share in carrying forward 
the program as now provided for by 
the congregation. But their sphere 
of operation is at best limited. So 
one must go back to that institu- 
tion which is the basis of society, 
the home. 

Christian education, historically, 
has it roots in God’s plan for the 
home. This is clearly demonstrated 
in the accounts of God’s dealings 
with His people in the Old Testa- 
ment. Having shown His love by 
delivering them from their enemies, 
He invited them to return this love 
by teaching their children about the 
new relationship He had established 
with them. These instructions are 
found in the sixth chapter of Deu- 
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teronomy: “You shall teach them 
diligently to your children, and 
shall talk of them when you sit 
in your house, and when you walk 
by the way, and when you lie down, 
and when you rise.” God’s original 
plans for the family were that the 
responsibility for nurturing its chil- 
dren in the faith should belong to 
the parents in the home. 

This teaching was not to be spas- 
modic but continuous. It utilized 
the formal occasions like “the pass- 
over,” when, in a religious cere- 
mony, the father would relate to his 
family the history of God’s deliver- 
ance in the Exodus. The above 
quoted passage also indicates that 
informal opportunities likewise were 
to be used for instruction in the 
ways of God. Talking about Him 
was to be a common topic of con- 
versation in the home. 

In the Hebrew family system the 
responsibility for this instruction 
rested primarily upon the shoulders 
of the head of the household. But 
mother, too, must have had her part 
in this ministry of faith, as is indi- 
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cated by a passage from Proverbs: 
“Hear, my son, your father’s in- 
struction, and reject not your 
mother’s teaching.” 

Where these admonitions have 
been practiced, there has been sta- 
bility to the descendants of the Is- 
raelites even to this very day. No- 
where has God indicated any change 
in these plans for His people, even 
in the New Testament dispensation. 
The positions of men like Moses, 
Samuel, and Paul, as well as Jesus 
of Nazareth, can in Jarge part be 
attributed to the excellence of the 
spiritual training they received in 
their respective homes. 

The important place occupied by 
the home in the sphere of Christian 
training is also observable at the 
time of the Reformation. Luther 
had such a home. Later, his cate- 
chism was produced to meet the 
need for a systematic presentation 
of Christian truth “in the plain 
form in which the head of the fam- 
ily should teach it to his house- 
hold.”’* 

Modern times have brought great 
changes to the structure and func- 
tions of the American home. One of 
the lamentable features in this proc- 
ess is the abdication by the father 
of his responsibility for the Chris- 
tian training of his children. Then 
when mother does not step in to 
take over the task, religious illit- 
eracy is the result. Many of the so- 
cial ills of today are attributable to 
the fact that the home has ceased 
to function in religious education. 

First to feel the effects of this 
abandonment are the parents them- 
selves. The status of father and 
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mother is changed in the home 
where the God-designed religious 
ethic doesn’t motivate the actions 
of the family. There is no real order 
and authority. Parents of today fre- 
quently complain that their chil- 
dren no longer obey them. The rea- 
son for this is obvious. The parents 
have cut themselves off from Him 
who said: “All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me.” 
Parents may try to command obedi- 
ence by physical compulsion. But 
the only real authority that is effec- 
tive is spiritual. Only as they be- 
come related to Christ by obedience 
to Him can they bring into the life 
of the family that authority which 
is effective. This comes as a direct 
result of religious instruction. 

The child likewise suffers in a 
home where parents do not instruct 
their own in the faith. Such a child 
grows up in a spiritual vacuum. In- 
stinctively he knows that life’s most 
important questions are ignored in 
his home. The people with whom 
he is most closely associated and 
who in other areas are his ideals live 
without any regard for God. If he 
goes to Sunday school and there 
learns about Christ, he wonder why 
this Person is never mentioned in 
his own home. If the mention of 
God brings embarrassment to his 
parents, he is thoroughly confused 
and often frustrated. It is some- 
times dangerous psychologically for 
parents to send their children to 
Sunday school if they themselves in 
their home life insist upon leaving 
out all references to those matters 
which are spiritual. 

Religious training in the home 
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should not be limited to formal 
instruction. Children learn also 
from parents’ attitudes toward spir- 
itual things. Casual remarks in this 
field may leave lasting impressions. 
If the parents solve their problems 
and govern their conduct according 
to the principles of Christ, this ac- 
tion in itself constitutes Christian 
teaching. Favorable references to 
God, the Bible, and the persons and 
institutions of the Church will 
build right attitudes in the minds 
of the children. 

The family altar, whatever form 
it takes, is a potent means of reli- 
gious instruction. Questions by the 
children regarding facts in the Bible 
or concerning problems in Christian 
faith should receive honest and ac- 
curate answers. Attendance of the 
whole family together at church 
worship services is an experience 
which leaves lifelong impressions on 
the children and constitutes, a most 
valuable item in the total program 
of religious education. 

The church school was never in- 
tended to be the sole agency for 
the spiritual instruction of children. 
At best, it can be only supplemen- 
tary. Its formalized training is a 
valuable addition to the basic teach- 
ing which should take place in the 
home. An hour more or less a week 
for nine months of the year can 
hardly be expected to supply the 


spiritual nurture which the child 
needs. 

Recognition of this fact has 
caused some church schools to in- 
sist upon closer contact with the 
home. Often what is done in the 
church school can be a starter for 
an activity which must be con- 
tinued in the home. A visit by the 
teacher to the home can enlist the 
parents to co-operate with the pro- 
gram of the Sunday school and in- 
sure its effective expansion in the 
life of the home. 

Some of the newer curriculums 
provide for parents’ classes which 
meet simultaneously with those of 
their children. Here suggestions are 
included whereby the parents can 
help their children with their week- 
ly assignments. Then there is pro- 
vided additional material which the 
parents can use to enrich the Sun- 
day experience with activities in the 
family circle during the week. 

When these projects, now in their 
initial stages of development, be- 
come more widely used, some real 
help will be given to parents so 
they may resume their God-intend- 
ed roles as ministers to the faith of 
their children. 


*Explanation of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, H. U. Sverdrup. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. 1953. 

Scripture quotations from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. C. 1946 and 
1952. Used by permission. 
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F COURSE, I’m going to Sun- 
day school, Mom. Wouldn’t 
miss it. Class is too interesting!” 

Teen-agers like this one have 
teachers who continually reach felt 
needs. Even we adults are more eas- 
ily involved in the topic of local 
politics than in the political ten- 
sions of the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees. The former can be used to 
illustrate the later. We’ve already 
used two words, each with an each: 
teach and reach. To reach each 
teen-ager in a teaching situation, 
top teachers constantly relate cur- 
rent concerns to curriculum con- 
tent. Better still, curriculum con- 
tent is drawn out of current con- 
cerns. 

To illustrate, in studying James 
with a group of Freshmen today, 
it was easier to “keep on their lev- 
el” after asking them to define their 
“‘various trials’? (mentioned in 
1:12). Concentrating, taking time 
for daily devotions, and cliques 
dominated the list. They added 
swearing, temptation, liking ques- 
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Top Teachers 


Keep Classes Interesting 


Dar Roa 


tionable amusements, lying, dislik- 
ing church, judging others too 
quickly, being unable to express 
self, popularity, temper, witnessing, 
keeping friends, sex, talking in 
sleep, pimples, getting up, and “‘the 
people who haven’t heard about 
Christ—when they die will they 
go to heaven?” A rather difficult 
subject that’s as old as Job leaped 
to life as we discovered how in 
these concrete situations we could 
“count it all joy when you meet 
various trials. . . .” 

What needs do teen-agers really 
feel? To find out, I’ve asked dis- 
cussion groups around the nation 
to tell me on slips of paper their 
primary question of the moment. 
When collected from individuals 
who wrote them privately, a lively 
discussion was sparked. It’s easy to 
find the bent of the group’s interest 
quickly this way. It also helps the 
less vocal to express their interest 
freely. 

This informal poll of dozens of 
youth cells has yielded over a thou- 
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sand questions. These become a 
helpful guide to “meeting them 
where they are.” Your own class 
has its own momentary felt needs 
that may vary from these results. 
Each class has a right to be differ- 
ent. 

Do not be too disturbed about 
my repetition of meeting them at 
the moment. Top teachers are alert 
to that exciting “teachable mo- 
ment” which comes and goes in 
every student’s experience. Eternal 
truths ride into reality in young 
lives on the momentum of this mo- 
ment. A moment of electric inter- 
est can stimulate a guided curiosity 
into life-changing results. 

Of these thousand slips collected 
thus far, almost half are questions 
in the area of boy-girl relations. 
This is significant. While we want 
youth to feel a primary relationship 
with Christ, their felt need is curi- 
osity about relationships with the 
opposite sex. This is marvelously 
normal for adolescents. Sensitive 
teachers linger long with students 
on this topic so vital to high school 
youth. They search out Christian 
guideposts in this area of much flux. 

I find it fun to use this interest 
in the opposite sex to interest youth 
in Christ. (We don’t side-step acute 
sex interests; these are discussed 
freely and frankly too.) Here’s one 
way—with a class of girls, for ex- 
ample. (The gender can be reversed, 
though girls mature physically two 
years earlier than boys.) 

As the class opens, I suggest that 
“I feel rather uncomfortable with 
all these girls around!” (Response: 
laughs.) “I wonder what girls talk 
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about when there are no boys 
around.’’ (Ripples of giggles.) 
“Well, suppose we talk about boys 
—OK?” (Roar of assent.) “Tell 
me, what do you like and dislike 
about boys?’ (Here begins an ex- 
tended discussion, if you wish; if 
time is short, I use the following 
diversion.) “Or would you like me 
to report what boys like and dis- 
like about girls?’ (Resounding af- 
firmations arrive quickly here.) 
Since boys have given me the an- 
swers in similar discussions with 
them and since I happen to be a 
boy, it’s easy to carry on. 

If time permits, the girls guess 
the boys’ thinking and I affirm or 
deny. Inductive drawing out has 
more learning value than my un- 
raveling information. No angel in 
heaven could live up to everything 
suggested. But top boys always sug- 
gest they want Christian girls in 
contrast to a merely “religious” 
girl. “Since boys want a Christian 
girl, how can they tell if you are 
a Christian or not?” (Here fol- 
lows a discussion on Christian 
courtship conduct. Now for the 
vital hinge between relations to 
boys and to Christ.) “If boys can 
tell if a girl is a Christian or not, 
it’s rather important that the girl 
know if she’s a Christian, don’t you 
think?” (Nods, but no words.) 
“Do you suppose a girl can know 
for sure that she’s a Christian?” (A 
few murmured affirmations.) “You 
mean, some of you know you are 
a Christian?” (This is carefully ad- 
dressed to the more mature as a 
group and to the most responsive 
individually.) A few girls get a 
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good chance to share a verbal wit- 
ness, perhaps for the first time in 
the presence of their pals. In this 
atmosphere of generous acceptance 
and intense interest, expression is 
easy. From then on, those who 
“know for sure” can help those who 
don’t. We often “role-play” this. 
About five of ten questions, as 
mentioned, were about boy-girl re- 
lations. One out of ten fell in each 
of the following areas: amusements, 
witnessing, vocations, and personal 
use of the Bible. One of twenty 
questions grouped in the area of 


a better Luther League; another 
one of twenty concerned family 
relations. Grouped in the rest were 
questions about other denomina- 
tions, prayer, lodges, baptism, and 
tithing. 

Interesting classes aren’t auto- 
matic. They grow out of student 
interests. Tops is the teacher who 
keeps his finger on the pulse of his 
pupils’ felt needs. Classes are much 
like conversations. We find most 
interesting the people who listen to 
our interests. God made teachers, 
too, with two ears and one tongue. 


Puzzles 
For Presession or Free Play Periods 


Do you need a worthwhile and enjoyable activity for your preschool 
and first grade children when they come early to Sunday school? Are 
you looking for something for your nursery class to do during a free 


play period? 


Simple, colorful wooden puzzles have been used in a number of Sunday 
schools and are favorites with the children. 


The puzzles should be selected carefully so they will be appropriate 
for Sunday school purposes. These three suitable patterns made by the 
Judy Company are available at $1.75 each: 


R 71 Praying. . 
R 73 Manger Scene. . 
R76 \Sharing- eee 


(Child kneeling by bed, 16 pieces) 
..(The Christ Child and Mary, 15 pieces) 
(Two children building a church, 21 pieces) 


They may be ordered from Augsburg Publishing House, 426 South 
5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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Letter Ten 


DeEarR JULIE AND JOHN, 


APPY to hear that the Luther 
League promises to be stim- 
ulating this year and pleased to 
know that you are going to lead 
a discussion on sanctification at the 
October meeting, Julie. Amused to 
hear that John thinks that I prob- 
ably won’t be able to help very 
much on this particular subject be- 
cause—quote: 
Jerry ain’t 
Any Saint 
(But she sure is swell.) 
unquote! 

If John doesn’t mind, Julie, I'd 
kick off that discussion with his 
poem (groan;). It’s great! It’s ter- 
rific! You meant to be funny, John, 
but you have captured in three silly 
lines the tragic attitude of our age 
to sanctification. We would rather 
be swell than be holy or saintly! 
Who wants to be a saint anyhow? 
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Who 
Wants Co &e 
A Saint? 


Epna Hone 


Indeed, if your Leaguers were told, 
“Next meeting we will have a 
talk by a Saint,” they would stifle 
a yawn and decide then and there 
to be absent. But if one of the 
Saint Paul Saints (who chanced to 
be a Lutheran as well as a poten- 
tial Joe DiMaggio with a whop- 
ping good batting average) were 
announced as the next speaker, 
you'd all be there hanging on his 
every word! 

Yes, sanctification has become a 
yawn-word. It is a road—a Way 
we have abandoned and bypassed. 
Why? Oof, one could write a book 
on the why of it! [ll outline a few 
of the ideas I have. They might 
help your discussion. 

1. The attitude of our age to 
sanctification is part of a general 
disillusionment and belief that noth- 
ing will ever change, a complacent 
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and cynical acceptance of the medi- 
ocre and average way of life as 
the best that man is capable of, 
and the dreadful death of a Chris- 
tianly-creative imagination which is 
able to capture the vision of a holy 
life! 

2. Not all the blame for world 
disillusionment can be laid at the 
door of the Christian Church or 
leveled at those who call themselves 
Christians, but after an honest 
scrutiny of ourselves we must 
acknowledge ourselves contributors 
to the guilt on several scores. 

3. We are guilty of too much 
emphasis on the beginning of the 
Christian life and too little on the 
following of it. The needle has got 
stuck on the demand for decision 
and doesn’t move over to the de- 
mand for sanctification. Too many 
times I turn away disappointed 
from too many sermons and too 
much religious writing thinking, 
“Always and always you exhort me 
to decide for Christ. I and the ma- 
jority of your audience made that 
decision long ago! We are weary to 
death of being exhorted to decide 
on something that is no longer a 
matter of decision. Show us instead 
the excitement of the Way! Cap- 
ture our imaginations and our en- 
thusiasms before they settle for a 
mediocre way of life! Prick us and 
goad us—not only to ‘support the 
church’ but to live the holy life 
of obedient children of God! You 
have shown me the Truth, and I 
thank you, but you are failing to 
show me how to be sanctified in the 
Truth!” 

4. There has 
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been 


too much 


naive preaching and teaching that 
leads people to think that conver- 
sion is a complete act. In a minute 
—an hour—a day—one is a new 
creature! New in the sight of God 
by faith in Christ—YES! but rid 
of one’s self in a minute—an hour 
—a day? Indeed not! The process 
of becoming what one is in the 
sight of God (this is sanctification) 
is a long and painful journey. The 
convert to whom this is made clear 
would not so easily and quickly 
be disillusioned when he finds him- 
self faced with the same tensions 
and fears and conflicts he had be- 
fore he made his decision. 

5. Too many Christians have 
lived a ‘Thou shalt not,” narrowly, 
negatively pious life instead of a 
life which is being continuously 
transformed, regenerated, and re- 
conditioned by the Spirit of God. 
Too many Christians have congrat- 
ulated themselves too long on what 
they don’t do until their souls have 
shriveled and dried and well-nigh 
died. “If this is what it means to 
be a Christian, I want none of it,” 
say those seeking souls standing on 
the side of the road. How horrified 
such Christians would be if they 
realized that they were driving souls 
away from the Kingdom! 

6. There has been too little look- 
ing to Christ for example—too 
much looking to fellow Christians 
with the resulting smug satisfaction 
—‘Well! I’m as good as he any 
day!” 

7. As a Protestant church with 
an “only believe” emphasis we have 
been nervously afraid of “good 
works” and “work righteousness” to 
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the point where we are almost hush- 
hush on the subject of the holy life 
lived in obedience to the will of 
God. We stress the fact that our 
perfection is in Christ and forget 
that Christ said, ‘Be ye also per- 
fect.” Hence we have many Chris- 
tians who are content to learn 
words by heart, who “only believe” 
and never develop into mature 
Christians. 

It seems that we always get back 
to the same point—¢here is another 
demand—the demand to be sancti- 
fied in Christ as well as the demand 
to choose Him. Julie, get your 
Leaguers to open their Bibles and 
see that demand for themselves. See 
for yourselves in the Word that we 
are not called to be swell—we are 
called to be transformed, sanctified 
—to be saints, if you please! 

Romans 1:7: “. . . beloved of 
God, called to be saints...” 

I Thessalonians 4:7: “God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness, but 
unto holiness.” 

Matthew 7:22: “Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

There is no end of the demands 
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in God’s Word for sanctification. 
Sanctify yourselves—be ye holy— 
put on the new man... 

The way of decision, Julie and 
John, leads into another way. Not 
long ago I found a verse about that 
way in Isaiah, Chapter 35, verse 8 
—wish you would memorize it— 
“an highway shall be there, and a 
way, and it shall be called The way 
of holiness.” 

Someone in your discussion on 
sanctification will probably ask, 
“What is sanctification?” The best 
definition I know is, “the process 
of becoming what one is already 
in the sight of God.” It is my soul 
responding to the boundless grace 
of God and setting its house in or- 
der for the new Occupant, the 
rightful Owner, the Lord of my 
life. The old occupant—my self, 
my I, doesn’t bow out speedily and 
gracefully. Indeed, the task of get- 
ting rid of him is a perpetual proc- 
ess, and you can never stop to con- 
gratulate yourself. In fact, the more 
sanctified you become, the more 
aware you will be of the lurking 
presence of the old owner in your 
habits, preferences, indulgences, at- 
titudes, in the whole structure of 
you as a person. If you advance 
far on the Way of holiness, you will 
know that it is not by your effort 
but again by the grace of God. 
God has poured His Spirit into you, 
and wherever the Spirit is things 
happen. He is a stirrer-upper. Be- 
cause you deeply sense your need 
and deeply desire to be made over, 
to be a new person, a born-again 
person, He—the Spirit—can come 
in to transform and recondition and 
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make you in your life the kind of 
person you are already by faith 
in the mind of God. 

Someone might possibly ask in 
your discussion, ‘Why be sancti- 
fied? Is it absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally necessary to be sanctified 
to be saved?” 

Why be sanctified? Not for the 
sake of reward here or later, not 
from fear of punishment, not to 
prove anything about ourselves— 
but for sheer and utter gratitude 
to God for love poured out. for our 
sake! [’ll give you a quotation from 
Luther to use if the “Why” ques- 
tion comes up. 

“It is as absurd and stupid to 
say: the righteous ought to do good 
works, as to say: God ought to do 
good, the sun ought to shine, the 
pear-tree ought to bear pears, three 
and seven ought to be ten; for all 
this follows of necessity by reason 
of the cause and the consequence 

. it all follows without com- 
mandment or bidding of any law, 
naturally and willingly, uncom- 
pelled and unconstrained. . . . The 
sun shines by nature, unbidden; the 


pear-tree bears pears of itself, un- 
compelled; three and seven ought 
not to be ten, they are ten already. - 
There is no need to say to our Lord 
God that He ought to do good; 
for He does it without ceasing, of 
Himself, willingly and with pleas- 
ure. Just so, we do not have to 
tell the righteous that he ought to 
do good works, for he does so with- 
out that, without any command- 
ment or compulsion, because he is a 
new creature and a good tree.”* 

Isn’t that a terrific thought? 
Why should we be sanctified? Why 
should the stars shine? Why should 
the apple tree have apples?—You 
know, I’m not so sure now that 
there are two demands! God doesn‘t 
ask the tree to be a tree and to 
bear fruit or the sun to be a sun 
and to shine. To be a sun means 
to shine! To be Christ’s means to 
be sanctified! 

Well, tell me all about the dis- 


cussion! 


Affectionately, 
Your Aunt Jerry 
*Sammtliche Werke (Collected 


Works), lviii, 355. 


Water, gold, silver, uranium, and copper are some of the 
resources of the wonderful world God gave us to use. But there 
is a greater resource than any or all of these—our children. 

Christian teachers are important in the great work of helping 
to guide our children so they can grow to full stature in Christ. 
Christian teachers motivate the child to want to learn about 
God, help the child in the way of salvation through Christ, the 
Savior, and encourage the child to live as a Christian should. 
Children are our most important resource. 
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ile many children do you 
have in your Sunday school? 
Must they all come at one time and 
be crowded into one room? What 
happens to the singing in such a 
situation? 

To do efficient work in any school 
one must have proper facilities, or- 
ganization—be it for storytelling, 
for memorizing Bible verses, or for 
learning songs. If the whole Sun- 
day school, the 6-7-year-olds, and 
the 13-14-year-olds (and older) 
must all meet at the same time in 
the same room, it stands to reason 
that it will be very difficult to 
create and maintain the interest of 
the whole group. Either the atten- 
tion is focused chiefly on the 
youngest in the group, in which 
case the older children become very 
bored and disinterested, or vice 
versa—gear the subject to the 13- 
14-year-olds and you have a bunch 
of squirming and wiggling 6-7- 
year-olds. Obviously such conditions 
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are not conducive to good teaching 
nor to obtaining satisfactory results 
from the efforts being put forth. 
With the precious one hour a 
week usually allotted us for the 
instruction in the truths and beau- 
ties of our Christian doctrine, we 
must put forth every effort to make 
the physical facilities the best pos- 
sible. If the place and situation are 
favorable, the results will be im- 
measurably better. Therefore much 
thought and planning should go 
into the organization of the Sun- 
day school setup. For the singing 
period particularly, the Sunday 
school should be divided into age 
groups: primary, grades 1, 2, 3; 
intermediate, grades 4, 5, 6; junior 
high, grades 7, 8, 9; and senior 
high, grades 10, 11, 12; or upper 
grades, 7 through 12. If these 
grades meet at different hours, and 
the church school has several avail- 
able rooms and several singing 
teachers, it would be well to divide 
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these groups again. A group of 
twenty-five or thirty children all 
of one age is of course the most 
ideal for song teaching, especially 
to the youngest children. Should it 
be necessary to have only two 
groups, then divide as follows: 
Grades 1-4, and grades 5 and up. 
Kindergartners and_ preschoolers 
will of course meet by themselves, 
separate from the rest of the school, 
and will not be discussed in this 
article. 

Suppose one teacher is the song 
leader for the whole school and all 
must meet at the same time, say 
nine o'clock: Divide the group into 
two sections. Section I goes imme- 
diately to its classes, where each 
teacher may open with prayer and 
then proceed with the lesson for 
the day. In the meantime, Section 
IT goes to an assembly room or into 
the main church auditorium, or the 
kitchen, or the parsonage, or some 
other neighboring house (there 
must be some place), for the sing- 
ing and devotional period. The sing- 
ing teacher will then begin at once, 
working quickly and efficiently, 
teaching—as we said last month, 
not merely going through several 
songs—in the ten or fifteen minutes 
allotted to her. The song period 
would be followed with the devo- 
tional period. Then Section II will 
go in an orderly manner to its 
classes. At twenty minutes before 
closing time the singing teacher will 
call together Section I which, with 
the classroom teachers, will proceed 
to the assembly room for its song 
instruction and devotional period. 
This method will take planning and 
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adjusting of schedules but is well 
worth the trouble because of results 
obtained. Also, it may help to cor- 
rect tardiness, especially in those 
latecomers who are inclined to say: 
“TI only miss the singing and open- 
ing devotion.” 

If there is no alternative and the 
whole school must meet together, 
then gear the singing to the older 
children. The more musical and apt 
younger ones will catch on quickly, 
while the slower ones will naturally 
only tag along or do nothing. Ask 
them to hum the tune if they can’t 
get the words. It is more important 
that the older children are kept at- 
tentive and interested. They are our 
next generation of church leaders! 

The question has been raised, 
What shall we do in a situation 
where the Sunday school meets for 
a half-hour lesson period, then pro- 
ceeds to a children’s worship service 
which includes hymn singing and 
liturgy. Perhaps the hymns can be 
learned that way by some, but it 
is a doubtful method. And if the 
children do not know the hymns 
and do not sing them, that part of 
the service may as well be omitted. 
What a tragic omission that would 
be. It is when hymns have been 
learned that they can become truly 
a means of devotion and worship. 
So it is recommended that ten min- 
utes be added to the Sunday school 
period in order to study the liturgy 
and hymns for the day. Then the 
children can enter wholeheartedly 
into the service and truly receive 
the full benefit and blessing in- 
tended for them. 

Superintendent and teachers 
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should all co-operate with the sing- 
ing teacher by being attentive 
(though not necessarily singing 
with the children) and by creating 
a proper attitude toward the situa- 
tion. Songs are not used merely to 
fill the time while the stragglers are 
arriving and until it is time for 
school to begin. They are a signif- 
icant part of the Sunday school cur- 
riculum. 

To accomplish anything there 
must be order and discipline. Start 
on time. Teachers and children alike 
must understand that school has be- 
gun when the singing teacher is in 
her place and the first note has been 
sounded. Then work can proceed in 
an orderly manner. If the group is 
large and there is discipline trouble, 
it may be helpful to have teachers 
stationed about the room to help 
maintain order. When the singing 
teacher lets it be known the first 
day, not so much by word as by 
attitude, that she expects atten- 
tion, a precedent will be established 
which will be carried through all 
the work of the Sunday school. 
Children like order and discipline 
and a certain amount of regimenta- 
tion. They understand readily that 
it is for the good of all. Whatever 
problem of discipline arises must 
be handled with firmness, but in a 
spirit of love and good-will, tem- 
pered with a sense of humor. A 
smile will always accomplish much 
more than a frown. A teacher must 
pray much for the children and 
pray for herself that she may estab- 
lish a right attitude toward them. 
Pray for a great measure of Chris- 
tian love. It is particularly necessary 
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at times in facing some individual 
whose delight seems to be in tor- 
menting a teacher. It is difficult 
to sing in a joyous manner and with 
sincerity when one is tempted into 
thinking evil thoughts of one of 
God’s children! Pray: “Lord, help 
me to love these children as I face 
them today,” and the Lord will an- 
swer. To your surprise, the very 
boy who last week caused you dis- 
tress may be the first to greet you 
with a cheery “good-morning,” and 
to enter lustily into the singing. . 

The children should remain seated 
during the singing period, for it 
would be difficult to keep attention 
and get concentration if they were 
required to stand while trying to 
learn and memorize. For variation 
occasionally, after a song has been 
learned, they may stand to sing. 
It adds a sense of festivity to the 
moment, as well as exuberance to 
the singing. 

Good posture is paramount in 
good singing whether sitting or 
standing and must be expected of 
the children. Indeed, it may not al- 
ways be easy for little children who 
have to sit on too big chairs or in 
a church pew. But be aware of bad 
posture; teach children that in sing- 
ing they must sit and stand straight. 
Only then will their bodies have a 

(Continued on page 354) 
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FROM ZULULAND 


oA Letter 


Dear FRIENDS, 


Why do I have to study Zulu? 

In chapter 26 of the Book of 
Acts, in the relating of the con- 
version of Saul of Tarsus, Paul says, 
“TI heard a voice speaking unto me, 
and saying in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul . . .” A personal Friend 
(our Lord) introduced in his own 
mother tongue! How alerting! 

We are not here to “preach” a 
foreign religion, an American (or 
Canadian) religion. We are here to 
tell the “rest of the Story,” of 
which the Zulu knows only the 
first part. The Zulus call themselves 
“the people of heaven.”” (The word 
“Zulu” means “Heaven.”) They do 
believe in God! Go from kraal to 
kraal and ask them if they believe 
in God. The answer invariably is 
“Eh-heh! Yebo!” (Mm-hm! Yes!) 
Of course they believe in Unku- 
lunkulu, the Great-Great, the 
Creator of all things. Their legends 
include incidents of God’s sending 
messengers of peace (a chameleon 
in one legend) coming to tell of 
God’s provision for salvation, but 
being delayed. The messenger of 
wrath (the salamander) outran the 
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messenger of peace, and drove the 
Zulus into fear and superstition. 
Their Creator has become preoc- 
cupied and forgotten them. Hence 
they have become ensnared in the 
powers of darkness, superstitions 
and witchcraft. These cause crip- 
pled bodies, an insecure society, and 
finally spiritual death. The message 
of God’s provision for salvation may 
have been delayed. We are here to 
bring it. We are here to tell the rest 
of God’s Story. 

So! I have been busy trying to 
learn Zulu, to be able to speak to 
the people in their mother tongue. 
It has been interesting, humorous, 
lending to a feeling of insecurity, 
intriguing, bothersome, humbling, 
and many other adjectives! It is a 
phonetic language, which makes 
writing it easy, comparatively. It 
is a musical language (with vary- 
ing intonations, making the speak- 
ing of it comparatively difficult. It 
has clicks and explosive ‘th’s” mak- 
ing it a lot of fun, an adventure. 

We have four hours of class, with 
vocabulary and grammar, daily. 
Then in the afternoons we do 
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“homework” or go visiting. The 
Zulu woman I call on, and who 
helps me with pronunciation, is Mrs. 
Grace Ndlovu. She knows no Eng- 
lish and I knew little Zulu when I 
first began visiting her, but we have 
had good times together, and good 
laughs. Can’t you hear me? . 
“Here is a picture. I see a boy on 
the picture. I see a girl on the pic- 
ture”... and on, and on, in simple 
Zulu. My greatest error was when 
I confused the two words “‘fela” 
(dead) and “phila” (living). She 
looked so sad when I told her my 
mother had nine “fela” children. I 
soon got it straightened out by 
using sign language. (If you can 
imagine how!) Then she exclaimed, 
“Hawu!” 

When we go visiting, we often 
come to a Zulu farmstead, a 
“kraal.” These dot the rolling hills 
of Zululand. You see the circles 
laid out on the hillside. In the sum- 
mer they are distinct, because with- 
in the circle there is not a spear of 
grass; the sandy colored soil plus 
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the sandy colored thatched roofs 
make quite a contrast to the green 
grass in the surrounding hills. 

Meals are cooked outside, in big 
iron kettles, over an open fire The 
kitchen table is a grass mat. The 
usual diet is mealie-meal porridge 
(ground corn), semp, beans, and 
meat. They dish up onto tin plates 
and eat with their fingers. (Now 
some have spoons.) Water is 
brought out from the river or 
streams in earthenware jugs, or in 
any glass bottle they find. 

Notice the cattle “kraal’’ in the 
center of the drawing. (I wonder if 
our “corral” comes from that 
word.) It is situated in the center 
of the farm, with the huts sur- 
rounding it. The cattle must have 
the place of honor and must be 
protected. In some areas health of- 
ficers have succeeded in getting 
them to move it away from living 
quarters some. The huts are ar- 
ranged in a circle around the cat- 
tle. Usually the number of huts 
indicates the number of wives. One 
wife to a hut. Now 
some have learned to 
want separate huts for 
kitchen, living room, as 
we have separate rooms. 

The four beehive 
huts are typical Zulu 
huts, thatched right to 
the ground. The sticks 
sticking out the top 
prevent owls from sit- 
ting on their huts (a 
bad omen). The other 
hut is drawn here to 
show you the other style 
hut that we see so much. 
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(All huts in one farmstead are uni- 
form.) This hut has mud walls. 
It comes from another tribe, but 
some Zulus use it. The little 
thatched-roofed affair you see is the 
chicken coop. There is usually one 
on a farmstead, and it usually looks 
quite ramshackle. 

The palm tree in the picture is 
put in only for looks. Believing that 
trees harbor evil spirits, they build 
away from them. Often Zulu homes 
are struck by lightning. This is per- 
haps the cause. Nothing else for it 
to strike. 

Fences are made by using tree 
branches, a home-made ‘thicket.’ 
Notice the white flag flying high 
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above the cattle kraal. I’ve seen it 
several times. It indicates that a 
son in that home has become en- 
gaged, or more correctly, negotia- 
tions for marriage have begun. The 
families involved then decide on the 
number of cattle the girl is worth 
(the minimum is eleven cows) and 
how many gifts she must give the 
groom’s family—straw mats, bas- 
kets. This marriage price is called 
“lobola” and is made legal in South 
Africa. Did you notice the flag was 
white? (So is a flag of surrender, 
isn’t it?’’) 

Salani kahle! 

(Remain well, all of you) 

Doris A. NELSON 


THE "MARTIN LUTHER" FILMSTRIP 


is available. With 73 frames and in black and white, the filmstrip is 
accompanied by a script which helps describe the impressive scenes that 
highlight the life of the great religious leader who had such a profound 
effect upon the world as we know it today. 

Luther is seen as a young monk and as professor at Wittenberg. He 
nails his ninety-five theses to the church door. He debates with Dr. Eck 
at Leipzig. He is on trial before the emperor at Worms, escapes and 
lives in seclusion at Wartburg. His marriage, too, is pictured, and the 
origin of the Augsburg Confession is described. 

These audio-visual aids may be used in Sunday school and for any 
organization of the church during the Reformation season and at other 
times of the year. 

The filmstrip is made up of pictures from the Louis de Rochemont 
film and is on sale for $5.00 from ELC Films, 57 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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I. October 2, 1955 

Matthew 18:1-7 

(Cut cross or sword from 12x18 
construction paper. Back with flan- 
nel. Print as shown.) 

Let us suppose that you are a 
little child living in Capernaum 
long ago when Jesus lived near 
there. One day, while playing, you 
see Jesus and His disciples. The dis- 
ciples are arguing about something, 
and you hear one say, “When our 
Master sets up His Kingdom, I shall 
be the greatest one in it.” 

“Not you!” says James. “Our 
mother is going to ask the Master 
if John and I can sit beside Him in 
His Kingdom.” And so they quar- 
rel. 

Jesus is sitting a short distance 
away from them. You love Him so 
much that you want to be near 
Him, but the disciples scold you 
for bothering Him and tell you to 
go away. Then they come to Jesus 
to settle their quarrel: “Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heav- 
en?” 
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“Come, 


mies Us Worshin’ 


Lois BENBOW 


You watch from a distance— 
whom will Jesus choose? Peter 
seems like a fine sort of leader— 
will He choose Peter? Or will it 
be James or John, with their fiery 
tongues? Or perhaps Judas, a man 
who knows the importance of mon- 
ey? But the Lord turns to you. 
“Come here, little one,” He says, 
and then places you in the midst 
of the disciples. What does Jesus 
say? Let us open our Bibles to Mat- 
thew 18:1-5. (Read.) 

(Lay sword on flannelboard.) 
People who do not love Jesus think 
that power, money, and popularity 
are signs of greatness. How easy 
it is for Christians to think these 
things are too important! To be 
humble and to trust in Jesus for 
everything is foolishness to most 
people. ““Get ahead in the world; 
be strong; be proud,” they say. 
Their sin is what we call pride. 

(Reverse sword, showing cross.) 
The Bible says that Christians have 
turned the world upside down. In- 
stead of our being proud and work- 
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ing to be greatest, Jesus tells us to 
humbly accept His salvation, as a 
little child believes and accepts 


what you tell him. Jesus says, “Be 
humble.” 
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Some people feel they can do 
many questionable things, without 
sinning against the Lord. But they 
may be leading someone else to sin. 
Is this serious? Let us read Matthew 
18:6-7. May the Lord guard us 
carefully so that we do not lead 
someone else, even a little child, to 
sin, for God has warned us that 
there will be punishment if we do. 


PRAYER: Dearest Jesus, teach us to 
love Thee humbly and to accept 
without pride what Thou hast done 
for us on the cross. Guard us so 
that we do not cause others to sin 
against Thee. Amen. 
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Il. October 9, 1955 

Mark 10:17-27 

(Use blackboard and picture of 
“The Rich Young Ruler Comes to 
Jesus.’’) 

When you write a test in school, 
in order to help you learn, your 
teacher helps you check your paper 
for mistakes. Today we have a 
story about a man who came to 
Jesus with many mistakes in his 
thinking. Jesus really gave him a 
test. As we read the story from 
our Bibles, see if you can find the 
man’s mistakes. (Read Mark 10:17- 
2 

When the man talked to Jesus, 
he called Him ‘Good Teacher.” 
Many people are willing to admit 
that Jesus was a good Teacher but 
refuse to call Him the Son of God. 
Jesus asked the man why he called 
Him good, unless he would admit 
that Jesus was God. Perhaps his 
first mistake was in not knowing 
who Jesus is. (Write: “1. He did 
not know Jesus as God.”’) 

Did anyone notice a mistake in 
the man’s first question, “What 
must I do to inherit eternal life?” 
Is eternal life a free gift, or can 
we do something to earn it? Look 
up Romans 6:23. If you give some- 
one a gift because you love him, has 
he done anything to deserve it? 
No, he merely receives it. The man’s 
second mistake is: (Write: “2. He 
thought we can do something to 
inherit eternal life.’’) 

Then Jesus tests him by the law, 
or commandments. What was his 
answer, in verse 20? “I have kept 
all these commandments since I was 
a little boy.” I think the man really 
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flunked this test, don’t you? Could 
any one of us here say truthfully, 
“I have kept God’s commandments 
perfectly in thought, word and deed 
all my life?” No. (Write: ‘3. He 
thought he had not sinned.’’) 

As Jesus looked at the man, He 
loved him, in spite of his pride and 
self-righteousness. How great is the 
love of Jesus! How He wanted this 
young man to have the eternal life 
he was seeking! To show him his 
need for a Savior, Jesus touched the 
sore spot in the man’s life: love for 
his possessions. (Read verses 21 and 
22.) (Write: “4. He chose money 
rather than Jesus.”) 

(Read Mark 10:23-27.) The dis- 
ciples asked, “Who then can be 
saved?” The answer is that with 
men it is impossible. You cannot 
save yourself; I cannot save myself. 
But all things are possible with God. 
God can save! Jesus died in our 
place, to save us and bring us to 
Heaven. We only receive what He 
has done for us. 


Prayer: Blessed Lord Jesus, we 
cannot understand such great love 
for us sinners. But we thank and 
praise Thee for saving us. Help us 
always to choose Thee above all 
things. Amen. 


Ill. October 16, 1955 

Luke 13:10-17 

(Choose a teacher or an older girl 
who is not too self-conscious. She 
bends over as she comes to the 
front.) 

Here is a poor lady whose back 
is so weak she cannot stand up 
straight. She has come to worship 
this Sabbath Day because she is a 
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daughter of Abraham, which means 
she believes in God, and He there- 
fore counts it as righteousness in 
her heart. Jesus sees this woman and 
knows her back has been bent over 
for eighteen years. He calls to her 
and says, “Woman, you are freed 
from your weakness.” (Touch the 
bent-over girl. She stands straight, 
smiles, and says, “Praise to the 
Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation; He has made me straight 
and now I can serve Him.”) 

Our Lord was criticized for 
working on the Sabbath by heal- 
ing this woman. But even animals 
are untied on the Sabbath Day and 
led away to water; isn’t it even 
more important to help a human 
being than an animal? Let us open 
our Bibles to Luke 13:10-17 and 
read this story. 

Mrs. Ellingson lives on a farm in 
Iowa. For the past eight years her 
back has been bent over and she 
has been unable to stand straight. 
She, too, has faith in her Lord. 
When she was able to go to church, 
she was always there, cheerful and 
uncomplaining. She loves Jesus dear- 
ly. Now the Lord is planning to 
release her from her bonds; Mrs. 
Ellingson is dying of cancer. She is 
waiting for Jesus to come for her, 
and then she knows He will lay 
His hands on her, as He did to the 
woman in this story. She will be 
made straight and will praise God. 
“That will be when I get to Heav- 
en,” said Mrs. Ellingson to her pas- 
tor. 


Prayer: Lord Jesus, we thank Thee 
for straight, strong backs. We 
praise Thee also for freeing us from 
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the bonds of sin, by Thy death on 


the cross. Amen. 


I¥. October 23, 1955 
Luke 18:1-8 (the text for the next 
Sunday) 

Next Sunday is a special Sunday 
in our Lutheran Church: Reforma- 
tion Sunday, and we shall study 
about Martin Luther. Therefore, we 
will borrow next Sunday’s text for 
our study today: Luke 18:1-8. Let 
us all read verse 1 together. Now 
we know this is going to be a story 
Jesus told to help us always to pray 
and not get tired of praying. 

Did you ever hear a child whin- 
ing and coaxing for candy before 
meals, and finally the mother say- 
ing, “Oh, all right! You may have 
some candy; only stop that whin- 
ing!” Let’s hope this is not you 
children and your parents’ way of 
doing! 

In this story there’s an unjust 
judge who loves only himself. A 
widow keeps asking him to help her 
against her enemy, perhaps a rich 
neighbor who has stolen her prop- 
erty after her husband died. The 
judge finally decides to help the 
widow, just to keep her from both- 
ering him. Jesus tells this story to 
show us that God is not like that 
judge—God loves us and wants us 
always to pray. He does not get 
tired or bothered by our prayers. 
Follow in your Bibles as I read 
verses 2 to 8. 

(Sketch two telephone poles on 
the board.) Prayer is something like 
a telephone to Heaven. It is God’s 
way of letting us talk to Him. 
When some lady uses her phone all 
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the time, the neighbors might say 
she keeps the wires hot! But God 
wants us to keep the wires hot on 
our prayer telephones. He wants us 
to pray without ceasing. Jesus says 
we ought always to pray and not 
to faint, not to grow tired of pray- 
ing. 

Each telephone pole looks some- 
thing like a “T.” The first T is to 
Tell God. Tell God every detail of 
your needs in earnest and thankful 
prayer. What if God says, ““No, my 
child,” as the mother should have 
said when her child whined for 
candy before meals? Then we must 
Trust God; He knows what is best. 
(Write “Tell God” and “Trust 
God” by the two telephone poles.) 

Through His death, Jesus Christ 

made it possible for us to come to 
God in prayer. He opened the way 
for us to tell God, and then to trust 
Him. 
Prayer: Dear Father in Heaven, 
we are so glad that You want us to 
come to You in prayer. Help us to 
tell You everything and trust You 
to know best. Amen. 
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V. October 30, 1955 
Romans 1:16-17 
Write the following on the 
board: 
1. October 31, 1517 
2. Reformation Sunday 
3. Germany 
4. Lord Jesus Christ 
5. faith in Jesus 
6. Luther’s Small Catechism 
7. the Bible 
8. the New Testament 
9. Augsburg Confession 
10. Lutherans 
11. America 
12. Martin Luther 

As I read the story of the Ref- 
ormation, I will come to blank 
places and have to stop. Then you 
raise your hand and be ready to 
tell me which words on the board 
are the right ones. 

Our church is part of the Holy 
Christian Church, which was 
founded nearly two thousand years 
ago by the (4). When He built 
His Church, it was composed of all 
believers who had (5). As the years 
went by, some people claimed other 
things would save us, rather than 
Christ alone: gifts of money to the 
Church, prayers to Christians who 
have died, journeys to holy places. 
Will these works save our souls? 
No. 

Finally, the Church had to be 
reformed, to get back to the way 
our Lord first made it. The great 
Reformer, as he is sometimes called, 
was (12). Luther was born in the 
country of (3) a few years before 
Columbus discovered (11). Martin 
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Luther knew he was a sinner, and 
he feared God but did not love 
Him. He tried to do many things 
to earn his way to Heaven, but he 
only became more unhappy. One 
day he discovered that we are saved 
by faith alone in Jesus; he had 
found his answer in the (7). He 
wrote down the things he believed 
and nailed a list of them on the 
church door. This happened on (1) 
and marked the beginning of the 
reforming, or reformation, of the 
Church. That is why we celebrate 
today as (2). 

Some of the church leaders be- 
came very angry with Luther. They 
said to him, “Take back what you 
have written. But Luther knew he 
had written only what agreed with 
the Bible. He said, “Here I stand; 
I cannot do otherwise—God help 
me. Amen.” Then they excommun- 
icated him, that is, said he could 
not belong to the Church. 

After this, some of the princes 
and rulers of Germany wanted to 
follow Luther, too, and do what 
God tells us in the Bible. Meeting 
at Augsburg, they wrote down 
what they believed and signed their 
names. This paper is the (9), and 
we can find it in the front part of 
The Lutheran Hymnary. Those who 
believed as Luther believed began 
to be called (10). 

When the church leaders threat- 
ened to put Martin Luther to death, 
his friends hid him in an old castle. 
While there, he translated (8) into 
the language of his people so every- 
one could read it and find for them- 
selves that God loves us and sent 
His Son to save us. Later, he wrote 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Ohe Open Forum 


What Is the Church School 
Resource Center? 


E alert teacher uses more than 
the textbook in preparing and 
presenting the lesson for the week. 
The place where she can find the 
materials she needs for her work is 
more than a library. It becomes the 
resource center where all types of 
books and materials are stored for 
effective use. 

This discussion of the resource 
center will include the topics of 
need, purpose, use, location and ac- 
cessibility, size of room, securing 
of resource material, and organiz- 
ing the resource center. 


Need 


Teachers, superintendents, and 
pupils can and should read more 
books and use more materials to 
teach and understand the lesson. 
But will they? That depends upon 
the leadership of the pastor, the 
superintendent, and the suggestions 
given in the curriculum for the use 
of books and materials. 

Some teachers will develop their 
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own resource center, locating it in 
their own homes, because of the 
value it has in the training of their 
own children. They will stock it 
with books, pictures, visual aids, 
and supplies of many types usable 
in their teaching and the religious 
development of their own lives and 
that of their families. 

Other teachers realize this need 
but do not know how to assemble 
materials and organize such a cen- 
ter. This article and the article in 
the September “Open Forum” may 
help them. 


Purpose 

The resource center should pro- 
vide those books, supplies, materials, 
and audio-visual aids needed to help 
achieve the outcome of the lesson. 
Books, filmstrips, films, flat pic- 
tures, maps, flannelgraphs, bulletins, 
magazines, paints, paper, crayons, 
scissors, paste, pins, tape, costumes, 
props—in short, anything that 
teachers and pupils will use in their 
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study of the lesson—should be kept 
there. 


Use 


The resource center is effective 
only as it stimulates teachers and 
pupils to use the materials that are 
available. The use of any book or 
type of material depends upon the 
zeal of the teacher, the inspiration 
pupils receive from the teaching of 
the lesson, and the type or method 
of teaching. 

Under the direction of one teach- 
er, children will read whole books 
of the Bible, many supplemental 
books, and write or dramatize stor- 
ies. Under another, many types of 
activities will lead to the attain- 
ment of the outcomes of the lesson. 
A third may use only the lesson or 
story for the day and despair over 
problems of disinterest and dis- 
cipline. 

Here again the stimulus received 
from the pastor, the superintendent, 
the curriculum, or the example of 
another teacher may lead to inten- 
sive use of the resource center. 
When its value is evident to those 
responsible for providing teaching 
aids, such help will be given. 


Location and Accessibility 

Where should the resource center 
be placed so that it will be more 
accessible? A committee composed 
of pupils, teachers, superintendent, 
pastor, and members of the Board 
of Parish Education should deter- 
mine this. An old building presents 
problems which demand special con- 
sideration. In planning a new edu- 
cational plant, such a committee 
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should be consulted by the archi- 
tect and building committee. 

Its location should be such that 
teachers and pupils will find it con- 
venient. This may mean the pastor’s 
study or the superintendent’s home 
in the small parish; or the parish 
secretary's office in the larger con- 
gregation. In a large system the di- 
rector of religious education should 
supervise the center. 

Accessibility is more important 
than location. If teachers can secure 
books, supplies, and materials at any 
reasonable time of the day during 
the week, if children are able to 
borrow books and use materials 
when they want them, then the re- 
source center is accessible and be- 
comes an effective aid in teaching 
and learning. 


Size 
The size or dimensions of the 
space given to the resource room 
depends upon many factors. The co- 
operation of the teachers is needed 
to fix the size of the room needed 
for this purpose. Cabinets, book- 
shelves, tables and chairs must be 
provided. A worktable is essential. 
Where no special room can be pro- 
vided, cabinets will do. A suggested 
size is 24x48x120 inches, which will 
serve for storage, library, work- 

table, and display. 


Securing of Resource Materials 

The Resource Center Committee. 
Teachers know the books and ma- 
terials needed for teaching. Pupils 
are interested in the books stocked. 
A committee of teachers and pupils 
should have the power to examine 
and recommend the purchase of 
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books and equipment. It should set 
up criteria for the purchase of 
books and supplies. Often people 
will give books and supplies to the 
center. This committee should be 
authorized to accept or reject such 
gifts. Books and supplies placed in 
the resource center should be live 
material, always useful in further- 
ing the objectives of the church 
school. 

Types of Books Needed.: Refer- 
ence books, such as encyclopedias 
and unabridged dictionaries, should 
be purchased only after other types 
of books have been added. Great 
care must be used in the selection 
and purchase of textbooks in child 
growth and development and in 
methods of teaching, which soon 
become outdated. 

A resource center should own a 
set of commentaries, such as Erd- 
mann’s, and provide detailed con- 
cordances. Books and items that 
teachers cannot be expected to buy 
should be purchased by the center. 

Up-to-date books, carefully se- 
lected for church school use, are 
found in such book lists as: “Essen- 
tial Books for a Sunday School Li- 
brary.” (Department of Christian 
Education, The Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, 422 South Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota.) 
“Books for a Worker’s Library.” 

(The Board of Parish Education, 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. ) 

Books for Children and Leaders, 
1955. (Children’s Work Asso- 
ciated Section. National Council 
of The Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, 79 
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East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Il- - 

linois.) Cost: 35 cents. 

Church and Sunday School Supplies 
Catalog, Book Catalog. Special 
Catalogs: Christmas, Easter, and 
Vacation Church School. Book 
News Letter. (Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 426 South Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota.) Sent free upon request. 

Luther League Reading Project for 
Leaguers. (Write to Luther 
League Office, 422 South Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota, for information.) 

THe LUTHERAN TEACHER. “The 
Open Forum,” September, 1955, 
discusses the teacher’s professional 
library. The suggested list of 
books should be consulted in 
planning the purchase of books 
for the resource center. 

Using Other Libraries. Public 
school and municipal librarians 
often welcome the co-operation of 
pastors, teachers, and superintend- 
ents in the selection of desirable 
books, Recommendations of specific 
books are welcomed. Such books 
should be selected from the fields 
of history, autobiography and biog- 
raphy, geography, science, and fic- 
tion. 

How and When Materials. Many 
teacher wish to carry on some type 
of creative activity useful in achiev- 
ing the outcomes of the lesson, but 
they do not know how to perform 
the skills involved in the activity. 
The following lists of books and 
pamphlets give suggestions and di- 
rections for acquiring these skills. 
They answer the question: How 


shall I do this? 
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The “when” applies to the use 
of creative activities in the lesson. 
This can be determined only as les- 
son plans are made and comes with 
experience in teaching. The way to 
learn ‘“‘when” is to try out an 
activity that will help to achieve 
the outcomes of the lesson. 

Beck, Ruth Armstrong. Aim Your 
Activities at Teaching Religion. 
(Division of Christian Education, 
79 East Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois, Nos. 1-11.)° Cost: 35 
cents. 

Beck, Ruth Armstrong. Let Me See. 
(Same publisher as above.) Cost: 
30 cents. Repeats many of the 
ideas in the previous reference. 

Bowman, Berry, Clemens. You Can 
Do It. (Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press.) $1.00. 

Buehler, Bernice. Let’s Make a Play. 
(New York: The Friendship 
Press, 1944.) Cost: 25 cents. 

Hill, Wilhelmina, Mackintosh, Hel- 
en K., and Randall, Arne. How 
Children Can Be Creative. (U. S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Office of Edu- 
cation: Bulletin No. 12, 1954). 
For sale by the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Cost: 15 
cents. 

Keiser, Armilda B. Here’s How and 
When. (New York: Friendship 
Press, 1952.) $2.75. One of the 
best books written in this field. 

Lobingier, Elizabeth M. Activities 
in Child Education. (Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1950.) $3.50. 
Recommended for immediate 
purchase. 
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Rice, Rebecca. Creative Activities. 
(Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 
1947.) $3.50. 

Shaw, Ruth Faison. Finger Painting 
and How to Do It. (New York: 
Leland-Brant Publishing Co., 80 
East 11th Street, New York 3, 
New York.) Free. 

Zutter La Vada. String Paintings 
Spatter Ink Technique. (Chi- 
cago: The Sanford Ink Co.) Free. 


Organizing the Resource Center 

The book section of the resource 
center should be organized by a 
librarian for effective use. A simple 
organization is needed in classify- 
ing books, charging them out and 
checking them in. If no librarian is 
available, practical suggestions for 
doing this are found in the booklet, 
Your Church Library, published by 
the Division of Christian Education, 
79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Cost: 25 cents. 

A system must be devised for 
charging out materials and supplies. 
Business men are also good advisers 
for this activity. 

Shelves, compartments, and stor- 
age bins—well-labelled—will make 
for easier care of materials and sup- 
plies. 

If funds are short, apple boxes, 
orange crates, and paper cartons, 
well-labelled, will give temporary 
storage space until better facilities 
can be provided. 

Full responsibility for the man- 
agement of the resource center 
should be delegated to one person. 
He should be responsible for the 
purchase of the books and supplies 
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needed, the order of rental materi- 
als, storage and classification, and 
the proper issuing and return of all 
properties and books. People liberal- 
ly support an organization that 
proves it knows how to exercise 


"COME, LET US WORSHIP" 


(Continued from page 349) 


hymns and many books. One book 
of questions and answers that we 
still use is (6). 

We Lutherans have the great 
privilege of reading our Bibles our- 
selves. Let us open them now and 
find the verses that helped Luther: 
Romans 1:16-17. 


A SINGING SUNDAY SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 341 


chance to breathe and their voices 
be able to give expression and mean- 
ing to the song. 

Wraps should be removed. The 
ideal would be to have the children 
go first to their classrooms or class 
corner and leaves their wraps there 
before coming to the assembly place. 
No one can sing or study all bun- 
dled up in coats and scarves. 

What about the piano in your 
church? Is it in tune? Teacher, 
make yourself responsible for see- 
ing that the church pianos are kept 
in tune. Chances are that no one 
else has thought of it, and some- 
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proper stewardship over all books 
and materials entrusted to it. 


The priced books listed above may be 
ordered through Augsburg Publishing 
House, 426 South Sth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota, 


PrayEeR: We thank Thee, dear Fa- 
ther, for our Bible. We pray that 
our church may keep its teachings 
pure throughout all generations. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “God’s Word Is Our Great 
Heritage.” 


one may even thank you for think- 
ing of it! 

All of these externals—proper 
rooms, good attention, pianos in 
tune—are of course means to an 
end. With better facilities we can 
accomplish more. Our great mission 
is that through song our children’s 
lives may be enriched and that they 
may learn the better to pray, to 
praise, and to give thanks to our 
heavenly Father; “to bring them 
into a closer and more vital rela- 
tionship with the life of the church 
and the Lord whose disciples they 
are taught to be.” 
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BOUT two thousand students 
are receiving weekly Sunday 
school lessons through Sunday 
School at Home offices in the 
United States, in Canada, and in 
Alaska, and at army posts overseas. 
Sunday school workers and oth- 
ers are invited to enroll more chil- 
dren and adults in these courses— 
those living far from churches and 
from pastors, and those who be- 
cause of physical handicaps are con- 
fined to hospitals or to their own 
homes. 

Some of these enrollees write 
from time to time to the Sunday 
School at Home offices. Several let- 
ters are quoted here: ““We are send- 
ing in our enrollment blanks and 
waiting for the first lessons to 
OMe...) 5 e- 

“My Mom helps me with my 
Sunday school lessons. I know the 
Lord’s Prayer. I say it at bedtime. 
We all say it with family devotions 
at breakfast and supper time. We 
have three hundred baby chicks 
and a new brooder house. My pup 
‘Chum’ loves to come into the 
house in the morning. He races up 
the stairs to find me in bed... .” 

“This is to let you know that I 
am now at the Wrightwood Nurs- 
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Sunday School 
at Home 


A Growing Project 


ing Home. . . . Last month a girl 
who lives only a block away came 
over and took me to the park in 
my wheelchair. . . .” 

“These are things that I could 
do for a sick child. Tell her about 
Jesus. Bring some fruit to her. 
Bring her a drink of water. Bring 
her things to play with. Get her 
something to eat. Tell her about 
my Sunday school lessons.” 

These letters help indicate ap- 
preciation for service through Sun- 
day School at Home. 

Sunday schools, churches, and 
other groups are invited to help 
with the financial support for this 
project. A children’s Reformation 
Day offering or an offering on an- 
other Sunday during that period of 
the year is encouraged. It is such 
offerings which keep Sunday School 
at Home going and growing. 

Informative folders and dime 
folders or envelopes, also enroll- 
ment forms, are available through 
the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, ELC, 422 South 5th Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. Remit- 
tances marked “For Sunday School 
at Home” may be made payable to 
Norman H. Nelson, Treasurer, and 
sent to this address. 
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About Chis “Ceacher”’ 


HOSE of us who are charged 

with producing the monthly is- 
sues of THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 
often wonder if our efforts are real- 
ly worth while. We ask ourselves 
such questions as: “Do the teachers 
read the articles, and does the pub- 
lication of this magazine raise the 
level of the teaching efficiency in 
the church school?” Letters of ap- 
preciation do indicate some inter- 
est. Perhaps some suggestions on 
how leaders may increase this inter- 
est are in order. 

By the time this issue reaches the 
readers, most Sunday schools will 
be well established in the new term. 
Any summer copies of the magazine 
allowed to accumulate will have 
been distributed. An analysis of the 
articles from these might be good 
program material for teachers’ 
meetings. 

Many boards of parish education 
secure copies of THE LUTHERAN 
TEACHER for the members of their 
staffs. An occasional “check test” 
on the contents of the magazine 
might be an incentive for many to 
examine the issues more carefully 
and thus provide a greater return 
for the boards’ investment. 

Some parishes have already voted 
to pay the tuition costs of any of 
their sons who in the future might 
enter the seminary. Those of you 
who read these lines should call this 
matter to the attention of your par- 
ish board. 

This issue brings to the readers 
the first in a new series of inspira- 
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tional articles on the glory of the 
teaching ministry in the congrega- 
tion. Pastor Hestenes, who con- 
cluded the series, “Romance of the 
Roll Call,” in the September issue, 
is the author of this new offering 
entitled: ‘‘The Lamplighters.”’ 
What a marvelous calling it is to be 
invited to share in lighting lamps 
which will illuminate the future. 

The letter, “From Zululand,” 
comes from Miss Doris A. Nelson, 
who left one year ago for this 
mission field in Africa. 

The cover design and the lead 
article for this issue, ‘$1,500,000 
Fund for Luther Seminary,” writ- 
ten by Mr. James A. Ryberg, As- 
sistant to the Fund Director—Pub- 
licity, brings to our attention the 
institution which is in reality the 
fountainhead of the Church’s pro- 
gram of Christian education. In 
connection with this, your editor 
would like to offer a suggestion to 
boards of the congregation. Have 
you a son of your congregation at 
the seminary this year? If so, you 
can help him. Beginning this fall 
he will be required to pay a tuition 
fee, which may work a financial 
hardship for him. Wouldn’t it be 
fine if the local congregation under- 
wrote this sum? These men are the 
congregation’s spiritual sons in a 
special way. The home church 
ought to have a direct tangible 
share in the formal training given 
to them, for they bring untold 
blessings to their spiritual home. 
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What 
The Seminary Development Fund 
Means for the Church 


OL ae Sunday school teacher has an active interest 
in the Luther Theological Seminary Development 
Fund. It belongs in that teacher’s prayers. 

This Development Fund of $1,500,000, which 
is being sought from the congregations of The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church by the end of 1956, 
is intended to equip our seminary for the best 
possible training of the pastors of the church. 
It is also intended to give it enough facilities to 
take care of the increasing student body. 

Every teacher knows the value of having a pastor 
who has come to his ministry well equipped, with 
rich insights into the Scripture. Such a teach- 
er also knows how much it means to have a man 
ready to assist in the teaching program of the 
congregation, to guide that program and to recruit 
the fine company of teachers which is necessary 
in a healthy Christian congregation. While a vacan- 
cy in the office of pastor can have its serious effects 
at many points, it is especially serious not to have 
him available in the on-going program of education. 

Yes, the Sunday school teacher has an active 
concern that the Development Fund for the Semi- 
nary shall be fully provided. 
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Standard Christmas Book. A 48-page col- 
lection of material. Included are a full 
length pageant, choice recitations, poems, 
tableaux, songs, etc. 35c 


Candlelight Service. A four-page folder 
containing the entire candlelight service. 
Suitable for use by the Sunday school or 
by the whole congregation. A new service 
is prepared each year. 100 copies $2.25 

200 copies, $4.00; 300 copies, $5.50 


Christmas Carols and Hymns. Words and 
music for 18 favorite carols, for group 
singing, or for the home. 


10c a copy; $1.00 a doz.; $7.50 a hundred 
Code 22-108 


While Shepherds Watched. Christmas pro- 
gram plans for the Beginners and Primary 
groups. Suggestions for complete services 
as well as shorter’ numbers. Many new 
songs are included. 32 pages. 25c 

$2.75 a dozen 


Christmas Program Builder. Recitations, 
readings, playlets, tableaux, and songs 
for all departments of the Sunday school 


(Lil.) 35c 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


for the 
Sunday 
School 
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O Worship the King! A service for the 

entire school, based on. the hymn “As — 

With Gladness Men of Old.” Makes use 
of speaking choirs and tableaux. 

10c each; 

$1.00 a dozen; 

$7.50 a hundred 


A Promise Fulfilled. The new 1955 nod 

ice for the whole Sunday school. Planned — 
for speaking choirs and very simple pag- 

eantry, and developed in three sections to — 
make few joint rehearsals necessary. 13 

songs, with music. 10c each; — 

$1.00 a dozen © 

$7.50 a hundred | 


Abingdon Christmas Programs. Fresh, 

interesting program materials to fill the 
needs of every church department. Three 
full-length programs, three short programs, — 
five special services and programs, 35¢ ; 


The Yuletide Caroler. Just the thing for ey 
at programs or parties during Christmas. | 
This four-page carol sheet gives words for | 
44 songs with a few less well known but 
very beautiful carols included. Several verse 
are given for each carol. $2.50 a hundred | 

Code 14-833 


“Come, Jesus, glorious heavenly Guest, 
. Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast.” 
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A. N. RoGNEss 


President, Luther Seminary 


HE Church—because it has 
been entrusted with the Gos- 
pel, the revelation of God’s mighty 
acts of salvation in His Son, Jesus 
Christ, as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures—has a two-fold task: first, 


to teach and preach this Gospel in 
all of its rich fullness and with 
wisdom, imagination, and power, 
so that fallen man is reconciled to 
God and God to man; second, to 
take this world captive for Him. 

A most cherished aim of the 
Church is to have a devout and 
educated ministry of this Word of 
God with its divine Gospel. The 
“old, old story of Jesus and His 
love,” which can excite the imag- 
ination and faith of a child, must 
also challenge and engage the most 
profound minds of every age. 
Thus, the Gospel and the Word 
must not only be proclaimed, they 
must be studied. The compulsion 
to explore, to understand, and to 
transmit this revelation, caused the 
Church to establish schools and, 
primarily, seminaries. While theo- 
logical studies are centered in the 
Scriptures, they must roam through 
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the whole range of this world’s 
life and knowledge. God has pro- 
claimed that His people should have 
domain over the world He created. 

The second great task of the 
Church, therefore, is to take this 
world captive for Him. This means 
nothing less than coming to grips 
with the world of knowledge— 
arts and science; industry and com- 
merce; social organization and gov- 
ernment. The man of God is also 
the man commissioned to manage 
God’s world. 

The Seminary, then, is more 
than a school in which men learn 
to chant a prayer and deliver a 
sermon. It is the school where the 
prophets and spiritual teachers of 
the age are trained, men whom 
the Church and society have a 
right to claim as interpreters of 
God’s will for civilization. God’s 
Word, then, is the arsenal; God’s 
Word and Sacraments are the 
weapons of warfare; the fallen 
world, with its dreaded prince, is 
the field of battle; knowledge of 
the historic past, analysis of the 
surging present, and daring hope 
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for the glorious future shape the 
strategy of advance and conquest. 
To rest short of these staggering 
objectives is for the Seminary and 
the Church to betray their Lord in 


His concern for the world. on the future.” 
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Hymn forthe Advent Season 


The happy Christmas comes once more, 
The heavenly Guest is at the door, 

The blessed words the shepherds thrill, 
The joyous tidings: Peace, good will. 


The lowly Savior meekly lies, 

Laid off the splendor of the skies; 
No crown bedecks His forehead fair, 
No pearl, nor gem, nor silk is there. 


O wake our hearts, in gladness sing, 
And keep our Christmas with our King, 
Till living song, from loving souls, 

Like sound of mighty water rolls! 


O holy Child, Thy manger gleams 

Till earth and heaven glow with its beams, 
Till midnight noon’s broad light hath won, 
And Jacob’s Star outshines the sun. 


Thou patriarchs’ joy, Thou prophets’ song, 
Thou heavenly Day-spring looked for long, 
Thou Son of Man, incarnate Word, 

Great David’s Son, great David’s Lord! 


Come, Jesus, glorious heavenly Guest, 
Keep Thine own Christmas in our breast; 
Then David’s harp-strings, hushed so long, 
Shall swell our jubilee of song. 


GRUNDTVIG-KRAUTH 


THE LUTHERAN 


In a singular way the theological 
seminary is “a learned encamp- 
ment” filled with the “militia of 
Christ.” This is why we ask your 
constant prayers for this “march 
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To serve the family — 
What can the church school do? 


T DHE BAPTISMAL font 
stand the proud parents, hold- 
ing their first-born child. The ser- 
vice of Infant Baptism is reaching 
its climax and the water and the 
Word are about to seal the little 
one into a covenant relationship 
with the Heavenly Father. But be- 
fore the act of baptism can be 
performed the parents are asked to 
make a solemn promise to God. “Do 
you promise to instruct him in 
the Word of God and to bring him 
up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord?” asks the pastor. And 
only when each parent has said, “I 
do,” does the baptism take place. 
As sponsors for their child, the 
parents have assumed a new and 
tremendous responsibility before 


God. They have promised to build 


a Christian home in which their 
child shall daily be nurtured in the 
awareness of God’s presence, in 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
in obedience to the Christian way 
of life. 

In the discharge of this new 
responsibility the parents have every 
right to expect the assistance of 
the church. For this child of their 
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home is now a child of the church 
also. The success or failure of the 
parents in fulfilling their vows will 
be dependent in a large way upon 
the co-operation they receive from 
the congregation and its organi- 
zations, 

As pastor of St. John’s, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., the author has carried 
on an effective program of strength- 
ening the Christian home. 

It is the church school which 
must assume the major portion of 
the congregation’s responsibility in 
this field. For it is in the church 
school that the child is immediate- 
ly enrolled. In the years that lead 
up to confirmation the church 
school will desperately need the 
help of the child’s home to make 
effective the teachings and patterns 
of living which it promotes. The 
school has no alternative if it seeks 
to be a useful instrument of the 
congregation—it must take the 
lead in promoting Christian family 
life in those homes where its pupils 
live. 


What One Church School Does 
One church school is attempting 
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to discharge this responsibility of 
educating its families in Christian 
family life by the following activ- 
ities: 

(1) The Mailing of the Nursery 
Roll Letters. These excellent quar- 
terly communications are mailed 
by the Nursery Roll Secretary of 
the church school to the parents of 
every child baptized by the pastor. 
During the first three years of the 
child’s life in the Kingdom of God 
they make their periodic appear- 
ance. They encourage the building 
of a truly Christian home as the 
proper environment for this bap- 
tized child of the church and they 
give valuable and detailed help in 
relating his unfolding life to Je- 
sus Christ, his Lord and Savior. 


(2) The Stimulation of Family 
Worship. A ‘Mealtime Prayer for 
the Month” is publicized by the 
church school. These twelve 
prayers are brief and in simple lan- 
guage so that the youngest mem- 
bers of the family can memorize 
them and intelligently participate 
in their use each day. This moment 
of reverent quietness and corporate 
prayer for God’s good gift of food 
is a daily opening of the family’s 
door so that God may enter. 

A detailed guide for a weekly, 
year-in and year-out family wor- 
ship around the supper table is 
provided for homes where there are 
children up to 17 years of age. 
In a few minutes of worship on the 
part of the entire family God be- 
comes real, the healing of any ex- 
isting conflicts is aided, and the 
Christian tone of the home is re- 
affirmed. In the reading of the 
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Word of God within the four walls 
of the home there is the beginning 
of the fulfillment of the baptis- 
mal vows of the parents (“Do 
you promise to instruct him in the 
Word of God . . .?”), and there 
is divine guidance for Christ-like 
family living. 


(3) The Study of Methods for 
Promoting Christian Family Life. 
A Parents Class is held each year 
for four to six weeks during the 
Easter and Ascension seasons. Par- 
ents with children up to 17 years 
of age meet during the church 
school hour for a brief series of 
talks and discussions on how they 
can more adequately fulfill the 
vows taken at the baptismal font. 
This, too, is a church school proj- 
ect and members and teachers of 
the school are released from their 
regular classes to attend. Stimulat- 
ing topics for the consideration 
of the members of this annual class 
are numerous and printed materials 
and visual aids for the guidance 
of leaders are abundant. In recent 
years this class has studied: ‘“Teach- 
ing Obedience in Your Home,” 
“Parents Are Teachers of Christian 
Living,” “Understanding Your 
Child,” “The Church in Your 
Home,” and “Some Knotty Prob- 
lems Christian Parents Face.” 


(4) The Provision of Literature 
on Christian Family Living. The 
inspiration and education impact of 
the annual Parents Class must be 
continued through the months 
when the class is not in session. 
To this end a “Parents Shelf’? is 
maintained in the small but selec- 

(Continued on page 372) 
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The Alphabet Goes to Church 
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HE alphabet is a most unusual 

thing. Organized by the Phoe- 
nicians many centuries ago, it does 
service today in hundreds of lan- 
guages, in thousands of fields, in 
tens of thousands of combinations. 
Lending itself to every mood and 
mode, it may be soothing in sym- 
pathy, tender in love, sharp in re- 
buke, and sweet in a song. And it 
also goes to Church, 

It is quite natural that God 
should make use of the alphabet to 
make Himself known to man. God 
has always spoken in such a way 
that man should understand. It is 
not His wish that any one of us 
should be uninformed as to His 
will. Never has it been necessary 
for man to equip himself with a 
special science in order to interpret 
certain signs or sounds that ema- 
nate from God. It is part of man’s 
experience that he learns a lan- 
guage, a selection of words, which 
is used to exchange thoughts with 
his fellow beings. 
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God uses those same words in 
order to speak with man. When 
He dealt with Abraham He used 
Abraham’s language. It was the 
same with the Children of Israel. 
When the Christian Church was 
organized and spread abroad He 
spoke through His servants in vari- 
ous languages. Today His servants 
bring His Word in languages num- 
bered in the hundreds. 

But now, confining ourselves to 
the English, it seems we hear a 
mutter here and there to the effect 
that the language of religion, and 
in this case, of Christianity, is too 
difficult. Some words are very big 
and altogether incomprehensible. 
Why, we want to know, can’t God’s 
Truth be measured out for us in 
nice, little one-syllable sounds? 

The first thing that ought to be 
said about that is that every word 
in Christianity is a big word. While 
all words that convey Christian 
thought or fact are not immense 
from the standpoint of the number 
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of letters, they are, every one, in- 
comprehensible. By that it is meant 
they cannot be exhausted to their 
final and uttermost meaning. 

Let us summon a few of these so- 
called little words and line them up 
in a row: Love, Grace, Mercy, 
Faith, Truth, Life, Hope, Sin, 
Death. These are one-syllable 
sounds. We hear them over and 
over. But if you think they are 
simple, go back and read them 
again. None of them is to be taken 
lightly. They are a range of giant 
mountains; a Continental Divide 
between finite and infinite. Though 
we can understand them in part, 
their full meaning has not been, 
nor can be, sounded. Yet how easily 
we let them slip over our tongue! 

But the real case against Chris- 
tian language has to do with the 
larger words. In the Catechism and 
the Bible there is a frequent appear- 
ance of such words as Justification, 
Sanctification, Regeneration, and 
Atonement, to mention a_ few. 
These, it has been argued, are too 
hard for children to understand. 
Cannot simpler synonyms be chosen 
in their place? 

In answer to this, I would say 
no. These words have served for 
centuries and have a majesty all 
their own. There is no reason why 
they cannot become a permanent 
part—and a useful part—of every 
properly trained child. These words, 
and many others that you can 
bring to mind, are no more diff- 
cult than dozens of words the chil- 
dren adopt as tools in their vari- 
ous studies. In geometry it’s hypo- 
thesis and hypotenuse; in arith- 
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metic, denominator; in English, ab- 
lative; in physics, inanimate phe- 
nomena; in music, all kinds of Lat- 
in. These terms are necessary and 
useful and represent principles and 
truths in various fields. Likewise, 
there are words in Christian 
thought that convey a meaning all 
their own. They form the backbone 
of sanctified language and without 
them we would be at a loss. 

However, while we uphold these 
words as keys to whole areas of 
thought, we must make sure that 
they are understood. Just as a 
child is taught to master latitude 
and longitude and to associate them 
with his being, so also he must 
come to deal with the polysyllables 
of catechetical truth. The teacher 
always does well to deal at length 
with words. Such a study should 
accompany every new Command- 
ment, every Article, every impor- 
tant statement in the book. 

One man recalls from his own 
experience in youth how for years 
he had no idea what “covet” meant. 
And the first verse of the Twenty- 
third Psalm was troublesome, too. 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want.” The word ‘“‘want” was 
taken the wrong way. Nobody 
bothered to help him out. He had 
to wait until his own mind could 
come to the rescue. 

There are several ways to go 
about teaching words. One is the 
construction of acrostics like For- 
saking All I Take Him. Another is 
the breaking-up process. The word 
Atonement becomes at-one-ment; 
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A Singing Sunday School 


We Learn a New Song 


GERTRUDE BoE OVERBY 


le AST month we organized our 
sSunday School and got our 
physical setup in order. The room is 
clean, the chairs in place, the piano 
in tune, the children seated, the bell 
rung, and we are ready to begin our 
morning song. We shall assume our 
class is a fourth grade. They could 
read from books, but our time is 
limited today, as it is every Sunday, 
and we are eager to get results 
quickly, so the song will be taught 
by rote. That means that the teach- 
er will sing the song and the chil- 
dren repeat after her, learning 
directly from her rather than from 
the printed word and the piano. 

It is the month of November— 
only eight Sundays till Christmas 
Day, which also falls on a Sunday. 
Every great occasion such as Christ- 
mas, takes much planning and hard 
work. To insure that our Sunday 
school program may be an esthetic 
as well as a truly spiritual festival, 
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we must allow ample time to pre- 
pare for it. 

Christmas is a season of song, a 
time when all should sing, not just 
our choirs and specially trained 
groups. The Christmas program 
should include many songs by the 
whole Sunday School, the beloved 
Christmas carols and hymns that 
are ever new each year. Children 
will participate and enjoy singing 
only to the extent they know the 
songs. Work on Christmas songs 
may begin now, if it has not already 
been started. A few songs may be 
repeated from last year, but for 
fourth graders (and others, too) 
there may be many carols still to be 
learned. By planning well ahead and 
beginning work now we can avoid 
that last frantic rush that causes 
only frustration to both teachers 
and children. To be sure, we will 
sing not only Christmas songs from 
now on; they will be interspersed 
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with other hymns appropriate to 
the day. 

One of the finest of our chorales 
is “The Morning Star.” Though it 
is essentially an Epiphany hymn, it 
might well be included in our 
Christmas program. So today we 
shall begin our study of this 
“queen” of the chorales. All the 
stanzas are beautiful and worth 
memorizing, but for our purpose 
two stanzas, the first and the last, 
will be enough. This hymn will be 
the chief part of the song routine 
for two or three Sundays. Then it 
will be time to begin another new 
song, and ““The Morning Star”? will 
be a continuing, or review, song. 

How shall we accomplish our ob- 
jectives in the short period allotted 
us? The rote method is to be 
strongly recommended. This study 
will be outlined for one who would 
teach by singing. However, one 
must be realistic and recognize that 
in some places there may not be 
anyone who sings well enough to 
teach a song by example. Then one 
must depend on the piano for lead- 
ing the tune. The teacher in charge 
must be sure her enunciation is 
correct as she leads by speaking 
the words. The words may be read 
in rhythm as the melody is played 
in correct rhythm on the piano, and 
the same method of phrase by 
phrase teaching as is suggested here 
may be used for the one who leads 
by singing. 

A word of encouragement should 
be given to those who are put in 
charge of Sunday school singing. A 
person may not quite have the 
courage to sing alone but may have 
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just the right sweet, gentle voice a 
child should emulate. The singing 
of hymns may be practiced at 
home with and without the piano. 
They may be memorized and sung 
until confidence is gained. A voice 
will improve with daily practice, 
and an unknown talent may be 
developed. It does not take a great 
experienced solo singer to lead Sun- 
day school singing, but one who can 
sing sweetly and in tune, one who 
can enunciate clearly and make her- 
self understood. 

The song teacher comes well pre- 
pared. She knew when school start- 
ed in September that she would be- 
gin work on “The Morning Star” 
the first Sunday in November, so 
she has been reviewing and mem- 
orizing it. She has practiced singing 
with good tone, with correct enun- 
ciation, and has given thought to 
what kind of voice response she 
wants from her children. For they 
will imitate her voice quality as 
well as her tone and diction. If she 
is an alto, she should sing in her 
light and correct medium voice, 
never using a deep chest tone. Like- 
wise, the dramatic soprano must 
learn to sing in a lyric voice, sav- 
ing her dramatic tone color for her 
solos. The same holds true for a 
man, if he is to be the song leader. 
He should use a light quality of 
voice. 

The main purpose in studying 
any hymn is to find its meaning 
and general expression, its Chris- 
tian message. The words tell the 
story, the music emphasizes and en- 
hances those words. So the teacher 
has memorized the text as well s 
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the music, and she will have given 
special attention to words that may 
be difficult for the children to pro- 
nounce and understand. In the next 
article when the discussion on 
teaching a hymn will be continued, 
we will pursue further the subject 
of understanding the song, so it 
is only mentioned here as we go on 
into the technique of teaching. The 
teacher will also know where the 
emphasis lies both in the words and 
in the musical phrase so that when 
she sings the song for the children 
the first time she does everything 
correctly—words, tune, rhythm, 
emphasis, musical phrasing. 

This, then, is the procedure in 
teaching a new song by rote: The 
song teacher will sing the whole 
stanza through with or without 
piano. Preferably without, so the 
entire concentration will be on the 
words and tune. If the piano is used, 
only the melody should be played, 
to support the voice. The harmony 
may be left until later when the 
tune has been learned. A word or 
two of explanation about procedure 
may be in order before beginning 
so the children will know what is 
to happen. They may need a lesson 
in learning how to listen. Only by 
watching the teacher closely and 
listening attentively will they ac- 
complish the task of the day, that 
of learning and at the same time 
memorizing a new song. 

The teacher will explain her 
method in very few words; she will 
not waste time by talking unneces- 
sarily. No need yet for explaining 
or talking about the song. A good 
song, well sung, will create its own 
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interest without extra explanations. 
Those can come later. 

The teacher has sung the song 
through once in a good tempo so 
each phrase can easily be sung in 
one breath. Now she says: “When 
I point to myself, I will sing; when 
I direct you, beating time, you re- 
peat what I just sang.” So she sings 
a line, the children repeat it, she 
sings a second line, the children re- 
peat it; and thus the song is learned, 
phrase by phrase. If the children 
stumble on a phrase, either in words 
or melody, the teacher, without 
stopping to say, ““That was wrong,” 
simply repeats it; then the children 
sing it again. Perhaps they repeated 
correctly “The Morning Star” but 
stumbled on “upon us_ gleams.” 
The teacher repeats “upon us 
gleams” in tempo and in tune; the 
children respond “‘upon us gleams” 
in tempo and in tune. The rhythm 
between teacher and pupils should 
not be broken. 

Now the whole phrase may be 
sung again without breaking the 
rhythm or speaking a word. 

Teacher (pointing to herself): 
“The Morning Star upon us 
gleams.” 

Children (on next beat of music, 
directed by the teacher): ‘The 
Morning Star upon us gleams.” 

The pitch need not be taken each 
time the children sing; they will 
remember it if they are listening. 
The pitch on the first syllable of 
“upon” is the same note as that of 
the first syllable of “morning.” It 
should be as hivh on “‘up” as it was 
on “morn.” 

Teacher (in rhythm, pointing to 
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herself): “How full of grace and 
truth His beams.” 

Children (in rhythm, directed by 
teacher): “How full of grace and 
truth His beams.” 

Did we go up the scale correctly 
in this phrase, reaching the upper 
D on the word “grace”? 

Teacher (in rhythm, pointing to 
herself): “How passing fair His 
splendor.” 

Children (in rhythm, directed 
by teacher) : “How passing fair His 
splendor.” 

Teacher: “The Morning Star 
upon us gleams, How full of grace 
and truth His beams.” 

Children: “The Morning Star 
upon us gleams, How full of grace 
and truth His beams.” 

Teacher: “How passing fair His 
splendor.” 

Children: “How passing fair His 
splendor.” 

Teacher: ‘“‘The Morning Star 
upon us gleams, How full of grace 
and truth His beams, How passing 
fair His splendor.” 

Children: ‘The Morning Star 
upon us gleams, How full of grace 
and truth His beams, How passing 
fair His splendor.” 

Perhaps one more repetition can 
be made of the first three phrases, 
or perhaps it is time to go on to 
the next part of the song. Are 
the children still eager, or are they 
getting bored with too much re- 
petition at this moment? It is by 
repetition that we learn, but there 
is a time for repeating and a time 
for going on, for which we can 
lay out no pattern. The teacher 
will have to sense that moment. 
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Too, we must watch the clock and 
leave time in the period also for 
singing a well-known song. 

We will say that the first three 
phrases are quite good, good enough © 
sO we can go on to the next. 

Teacher: “Good Shepherd, Da- 
vid’s proper heir.” 

Children: “Good Shepherd, Da- 
vid’s proper heir.” 

Teacher: “My King in heav’n, 
Thou dost me bear.” 


Children: “My King in heav’n, 
Thou dost me bear.” 

Teacher: “Upon Thy bosom 
tender.” 

Children: “Upon Thy bosom 
tender.” 

Teacher: “Good Shepherd, Da- 


vid’s proper heir, My King in 
heav’n, Thou dost me bear Upon 
Thy bosom tender.” 

Children: “Good Shepherd, Da- 
vid’s proper heir, My King in 
heav’n, Thou dost me bear Upon 
Thy bosom tender.” 

The ‘“‘r’’? endings should be 
watched. “R” should be very 
slightly sounded at the end of 
a word, never sustained. The pre- 
ceding vowel sound should be sus- 
tained. 

Perhaps some bright member of 
the class has by now made a dis- 
covery. He makes the observation 
that these last words we sang had 
the same tune as the first part. 
The teacher will compliment him 
and pause long enough to exrlain: 
“We have sung six lines of this 
more - than -a-page-long-song. The 
tune of the second three lines is 
exactly the same as that of the 
first three lines. This musical form 
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as well as the scale-wise nature of 
the tune makes it singable and 
easy to learn, though it is a long 
chorale. 

“Now we go to a new part.” The 
children may be asked to listen 
carefully. 

Teacher: ‘‘Nearest.” 

Children: ‘‘Nearest.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Dearest.” 

Children: ‘Dearest.” 

The “rr” should be on the “est,” 
allowing no slurring from “nea” 
to “rest” or from “dea” to “rest.” 
The ‘“e” sound in near and dear 
should be emphasized, avoiding 
“nirrest,” ‘“‘dirrest.” 

Teacher: ‘Highest, brightest.” 

Children: ‘Highest, brightest.” 

Teacher: “Thou delightest.” 

Children: “Thou delightest.” 

A very clean “‘t” should be pro- 
nounced in the middle of the words 
brightest and delightest. 

Teacher: “Still to love me.” 

Children: ‘‘Still to love me.” 

Teacher: ‘Nearest, dearest.” 

Children: ‘‘Nearest, dearest.” 


_ Teacher: “Highest, brightest, 
Thou delightest still to love me.” 
Children: ‘Highest, brightest, 


Thou delightest still to love me.” 

Teacher: “Thou so high en- 
throned above me.” 

Children: ‘Thou so high en- 
throned above me.” 

The last phrase is a descending 
major scale. It might be well to 
sing on la, la, la once or twice to 
become aware of the scale steps 
and learn the better to sing them 
in tune. 

The part from “nearest” to the 
end may be repeated, starting soft- 
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ly on “nearest” and crescendoing 
gradually to the climax of the 
song, “Thou so high . . .” Twice 
through, and it should be mem- 
orized; that part will be like meet- 
ing a familiar friend when we start 
from the beginning again. Finally, 
teacher and pupils together sing 
the whole song with the piano, 
harmony and all. 

Sometime during this process, 
preferably now, a brief explana- 
tion of “The Morning Star” should 
be made. It is not necessary that a 
child understands every word of 
a song but that he knows its 
general message. Children have viv- 
id imaginations, and pointing up 
a few words or phrases is enough 
for them to receive a truly spirit- 
ual experience and understanding 
of the song. The Morning Star is an- 
other name for Jesus. As a bright 
star He shines on as in splendor. 
Though He is the highest, the 
brightest, still He is near us. Where 
is He? Enthroned? Seated on a 
throne, our King. “Thou so high 
enthroned above us.” Yet He is 
our Friend; He comes to us; He 
loves us; and we praise Him with 
our song. 

There is no reason for discour- 
agement if the children seem not 
to have learned this song well the 
first day. It may be begun again 
next Sunday, and the amount the 
children remember will be amaz- 
ing. There is no occasion to say or 
think, “This song is too difficult 
for fourth graders.” Success may be 
anticipated. 

They like to be challenged to do 
something that requires effort; the 
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accomplishment is so rewarding. 

Since we are looking toward 
Christmas, we have used ‘The 
Morning Star” as an example. The 
same method of teaching would ap- 
ply to any song. This plan is no 
stereotyped pattern, only a sugges- 
tion. The method may be varied 
at times. After the whole song has 
been gone over phrase by phrase, 
the room may be divided into two 
sections for antiphonal singing, one 
side of the room singing the first 
phrase, the other side the second 
phrase, and so on. At some age 
levels it works well to have boys 
on one side of the room and girls 
on the other, so competition enters 
in. A small group, not necessarily 
the best singers, may be chosen to 
come forward to be a choir. While 
they sing aloud, the rest may sing 
silently and observe mistakes made 
by the small group. (This plan 
works especially well with younger 


children.) These methods are sim- 
ply for the sake of repetition, and 
it is only by repetition that we 
learn. By using a little ingenuity 
we can repeat and repeat and still 
avoid the tediousness that comes 
from the whole group endlessly do- 
ing the same thing again and again. 

Above all, the singing period 
should be pleasant as well as hard 
work. It should be interesting, 
alive and moving. Both teacher and 
pupils can well rejoice together and 
have a truly spiritual experience 
when they have sung through, in 
good rhythm and sturdy, beautiful 
tone, two stanzas of ‘““The Morning 
Star,” ending with: 


“Sing out, Ring out 

Triumph glorious, 

O victorious, 

Chosen nation; 

Praise the God of your salva- 
tion.” 


rd 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 


(Continued from page 364) 


tive church school library. The best 
pamphlets and books on family liv- 
ing from both a secular and a 
Christian approach are always avail- 
able to parents. On display at the 
sessions of the Parents Class are 
items added to this shelf since the 
previous year’s meetings. 

Last fall the Parents Shelf be- 
came a circulating library. Six 
circles of parents were formed, ac- 
cording to the ages of the children 
in the home, and the more recent 
pamphlets and books are now movy- 
ing from family to family through- 
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out the nine months of the pub- 
lic school year. 

The highest vocation to which 
every Christian parent is called is 
the creation of a Christian home 
and the fulfilling of the vows taken 
at the baptismal font. In this all- 
important task, fraught with mean- 
ing for life and eternity, this 
church school is seeking to dis- 
charge its rightful responsibility in 
educating for Christian family liv- 
ing. 

The Parish School, April, 1955. Page 
1. Used by permission. 
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ANE has to get married?” 

questions her high school Bible 
teacher. “She’s one of our best girls! 
Can it be true?” 

It is true. It’s a disappointment 
familiar to many faithful teachers.* 
We share Jane’s guilt. We pain- 
fully wonder where our teaching 
has failed. How could we have in- 
troduced Jane to Jesus so that her 
emotions would have experienced 
His control? 

Perhaps we were so involved in 
“covering the lesson” that we did- 
n’t cover Jane’s need for affection 
with personal attention. We may 
have avoided giving needed group 
guidance in this vital area. Failures 
here could be complex. Among 
them is the strong possibility that 
we taught Jane’s head and forgot 
her heart. Heart in Scripture sig- 
nifies the whole person. See Mark 
12:30-31. When she was in class 


*This is not to suggest that unmarried 
motherhood is the worst that happens to 
our youth. The prelude to this experience 
involves more of our best youth than we 
are aware. They need our guidance much. 
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Cop Ceachers 
Use Kole Playing 


Dar Roa 


it was easy to treat Jane just as a 
student rather than as Mary. 

An effective teaching method 
must reach not only Jane’s mind 
but also her emotions. Such a meth- 
od is role-playing. Its rapid growth 
in usefulness can be attributed to 
its involving both the students’ 
hearing and doing. If what we real- 
ly learn is what we live, then 
wise classes practice real life sit- 
uations. 

Playing roles is nothing new, of 
course. We did it as children. The 
little girl who “makes believe’ she 
is a nurse or mother later becomes 
one. We all play roles regularly as 
adults. Wise is the teacher who lets 
his pupils see him in real life roles 
outside of the classroom. His role 
as father, driver, student, trustee, 
citizen, hunter, ball-player, husband 
et al., can teach more vividly than 
his words in a classroom. C. S. 
Lewis urges immature Christians to 
“make believe” they are “little 
Christs.” Playing this role helps 
match our real with His ideal. We 
hurry to remind readers that all 
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methods are but means to an end. 
“By their fruits you shall know” 
the value of various teaching meth- 
ods, too. ROLE PLAYING INTEGRATES 
FEELING, THINKING, AND DOING, 
THUS INSURING MORE “TAKE HOME 
PAY” THAN A METHOD LIKE LEC- 
TuRING. It honors the still unre- 
pealed law that we receive in the 
measure that we give. Students 
who give both head and heart to 
a class task discover themselves 
both intellectually and emotionally 
involved. Since what we feel directs 
us more than what we think, top 
teachers find the emotional in- 
volvement of role-playing a pow- 
erful advantage. 

Because I am teaching is no as- 
surance that anyone is Jlearning. 
The technique of role-playing con- 
tinually amazes me as it tends to 
bridge this dangerous gap. Here’s 
how it works: 


1. WARM UP THE GROUP 


Most of us need to be shocked 
out of our complacency and sen- 
sitized to a need for learning. We 
need an aroused awareness of pri- 
mary problems. This can be done 
by rehearsing dramatic facts, shar- 
ing observations via true anecdotes 
or film, and asking the group to 
check a list of typical problems. 
The group is met where it is and 
not where we want it to be. Us- 
ing a problem that interests most 
of the group involves them quick- 
ly in seeking its solution. To ex- 
press the problem in a vivid exam- 
ple unifies the group around a 
specific setting. This helps avoid 
the paralysis of vague generalities 


as it forces facing reality. The - 
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group is ready to formulate its 
own generalities later. Learnings 
thus grow out of group experi- 
ence. Imposed knowledge rubs off 


quickly. 
If we were to role-play in the 
area of boy-girl relations, the 


group could be warmed up by in- 
viting suggestions for some con- 
crete situation. It offers the group 
some sense of security in this in- 
itially confusing procedure if the 
teacher has such a setting “up his 
sleeve.” For example, a fellow and 
girl could enact the process of her 
saying “no” nicely to his normal 
advances. 


2. SELECT THE PARTICIPANTS 
There is usually no difficulty in 
finding volunteers. Remind all 
that this is only playing; perfect 
acting is not expected. A primary 
value in role-playing is the privi- 
lege of making mistakes that would 
be costly in real life. It’s often pos- 
sible to encourage those whom you 
know need help to play the part of 
helping another. They get helped in 
the process. “Give and it shall be 
given unto you.” Those who are re- 
luctant at first can be used later. 
The players may or may not leave 
the room to plan a simple line of 
action. Spontaneity is best. 


3. PREPARE THE AUDIENCE 

To help them participate active- 
ly through intelligent observation, 
list items to watch for. To suggest 
that their solution will be request- 
ed insures thoughtful attention. 
Explain that the portrayal does not 
reflect on the person; we are only 
acting. Try to catch clues to at- 
titudes as suggested by specific 
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words and voice inflections. Note 
taking aids memory. 


4. PLay THE ROLES 

The setting could be right after 
a League meeting. The boy could 
begin by suggesting, “I’ve got 
Dad’s car. Let’s go for a spin.” 
Limit the acting to about five 
minutes. Mistakes are expected. 
Perfect performance is not realis- 
tic. Thus some lapses into less than 
formal language and gesture is 
expected. The use of elementary 
props makes the situation more 
concrete. For example, set two 
chairs together for the players with 
another in front of “the driver” 
as his “steering wheel.’ The play- 
ing can be cut off sharply or ex- 
tended, as players wish. (You may 
want to structure the setting more. 
Not atypical would be young Chris- 
tians who wouldn’t be seen on a 
dance floor finding themselves ea- 
ger to conclude a youth meeting 
that they might get out to “park 
and pet.” They are not sure that 
this is healthy; yet little help has 
come their way.) 


5. Discuss 
ROLES 
The whole group is eager to 
participate. The leader asks the 
players first, “Did you feel that 
you were helped or gave help? 
How?” Then let the audience an- 
swer what was typically good (then 
bad) for the specific roles. What 
could have been more typical? How 
then change? The leader guides by 
redefining the problem, suggesting 
alternating courses of action, help- 
ing unveil new insights revealed by 
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AND EVALUATE THE 


the group, and agreeing on the 
next solution to be tested. 


6. REPLAY THE ROLES 

This is one of the striking 
strengths of this method. It’s not 
possible to “practice over again” 
in real life, but it is here. It helps 
to get “the other fellow’s point 
of view” as players switch roles. 
This movement from acting to dis- 
cussion is a very effective learn- 
ing sequence; the content “sinks 
deeper” than in mere verbal trans- 
mission. An alert group can do 
as many as six versions, with dis- 
cussion, in an hour. Ask after re- 
playing, “What difficulties did you 
find in changing your role?” 


7. DRAW CONCLUSIONS 
This sharing of experience in 
group discussion will lend itself 
to generalizations. Ask, ‘What 
principles did we discover that 
might have more general applica- 
tion?” Keep concrete by asking, 
“Do you know anyone to whom 
this has happened?” This process 
is valuable in getting direct ex- 
pression immediately. It helps to 
see personal problems reflected in 
the experiences of others, to ac- 
quire attitudes that condition dai- 
ly behavior, and to get values from 
peers rather than adults. To be- 
come sensitive to the effects of 
our actions on others is a primary 
learning. Christians are responsible 
for both actions and reactions. One 
generalization that often pops out 
is the thrill of being a witness. 
Another is the joy of being an ac- 
tive participant in the priesthood 
of believers. Leaguers who have 
(Continued on page 380) 
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MILLIONS WILL READ THE BIBLE TOGETHER 


Led by citizens of the United 
States, people in over forty coun- 
tries will follow the twelfth annual 
observance of Worldwide Bible 
Reading, sponsored each year by 
the American Bible Society. 

Starting Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 24, and continuing through 
Christmas, thousands of families 
will be reading identical passages 
of Scripture. Lists of the passages, 
in convenient bookmark form, are 
provided by the American Bible 
Society, free of charge, to all who 
will use them. Again this year the 
Society has prepared the passages 
in Braille so that sightless people 
may join with others in following 
the readings. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, who is honorary chairman of a 
national sponsoring committee of 


laymen, has issued a strong endorse- 
ment of the observance, as follows: 


Please accept my best wishes for the 
greatest possible success for this year’s 
Worldwide Bible Reading Campaign, to 
take place between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. In this period between the 
two holidays, when Americans give thanks 
for their blessings and renew their hopes 
for a just and lasting peace in the world, 
all of us, of whatever religious belief, 
may well turn to the Bible for guidance 
and inspiration for the tasks which lie 
ahead, I hope that many individuals and 
many families will do so, and that they 
will continue this practice in the New 
Year, joined by men and women of faith 
and good will in other lands, 


To order bookmarks, write to the 
American Bible Society, Bible House, 450 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., or 
to the American Bible Society, 47 South 
9th St., Minneapolis, Minn.; 35 E. Wack- 
er Dr., Chicago 1, IIll.; or 224 McAllister 
St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


TAKE 
READ 


November 

24 Thanksgiving........... Psalms 23:1-6 
25 etc, a Te ee Psalms 46:1-I1 
y 5a Renter ho ct ee Psalms 100:1-5 
27 eSunday eee Matthew 5:1-26 
7 1 eee ag Re. kaa Matthew 5:27-48 
Y A: (pie a Ri 3 ehh a Am Matthew 6:1-15 
30 ae ee Matthew 6:16-34 
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November 6, 1955 
Mark 4:21-25 (the text for the day) 

(Two candles, one larger than 
the other, in candleholders; a large 
bowl or any container that will 
cover the smaller candle.) 

Who will volunteer to look up 
some Bible passages? (Write on the 
board and assign to two pupils: 
John 8:124 and Matthew 5:14a. 
Light the large candle.) What does 
John 8:12a tell us? (Pupil reads.) 
The large candle might show us 
that Jesus is the light of the world. 
(Light smaller candle with large 
one.) When Jesus comes into our 
hearts, then what happens? (Pupil 
veads Matthew 5:14a.) We become 
lights in the world! This dark 
world is full of sin and selfishness; 
Jesus and His followers are the 
only real lights in the world. When 
we show the love of Jesus, and tell 
others about Him, we are shining 
like this little candle. We get our 
light from Jesus. 

This little candle is like a child 
who loves the Lord, and sings about 
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Lois J. BENBow 


Him in Sunday school, and prays 
to Him. But on Monday, when 
this child goes to school, he does 
not let the other children know 
that Jesus is in his heart. He quar- 
rels, and wants to be “It” in all 
the games. None can see the light 
of Jesus in this child. 

(Place bowl over candle.) 

If we truly love the Lord, we 
will not want to hide our love; we 
won’t keep it a secret; we'll make 
it known. We will share our Lord 
with others. If we love Him, we 
will listen to His word. Jesus prom- 
ises that if we give generously 
of our time, our talents, and our 
attention to His word, still more 
will be given to us. To anyone who 
has a willing and generous heart, 
more will be given. Those who are 
stingy and greedy will lose even 
what they have. 

Let us open our Bibles and read 
the text for today: Mark 4:21-25. 

One little child did not let his 
light shine for Jesus. No one could 
tell he was a Christian by the way 
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he acted; he didn’t listen to the 
voice of God telling him what to 
do. Something happened to his 
light. What do you think hap- 
pened? Read the last verse of our 
text again; Mark 4:25. (Remove 
bowl.) Even what he had was taken 
away! 

(Again light smaller candle from 
large one.) But we want our lights 
to shine. Let us ask Jesus to help 
us shine for Him. 


Prayer: Dear Lord Jesus, help us 
to shine for You, and to listen to 
Your voice. May we live for You 
all during the week and not just 
on Sunday. We don’t want to lose 
the light You have given us. Amen. 


November 13, 1955 

Acts 1:6-9; Matt. 28:16-20 
(mission emphasis) 

(Use flannelgraph: “The Ascension 
of Christ.” May be correlated with 
mission story, pictures of our mis- 
sions, a letter from a missionary, 
etc.) 

When your father goes on a trip, 
does he sometimes give you special 
instructions just before he leaves? 
Perhaps he says, ‘Be sure to keep 
the lawn mowed while I’m gone, 
Jim,” or “Please mail this letter 
for me, Mary.” If you love your 
Dad, you will try very hard to do 
what he told you just before he 
left. 

The disciples loved Jesus. (Put 
figures of Jesus and disciples on 
flannelboard.) Just before He left 
them to go up to Heaven, He gave 
them a special work to do: “You 
shall be My witnesses, and tell peo- 
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ple everywhere about Me—right 
here in Jerusalem, in all Judea, in 
Samaria, and to the end of the 
earth.” 

What if someone gave you a big 
job to do, and you thought, “Oh! 
I can’t do that!” Maybe the disciples 
felt that way, too. So Jesus prom- 
ised them power, never-failing 
power from God Himself. When 
the Holy Spirit came upon them, 
they would be able to be His wit- 
nesses. Let’s read the Lord’s instruc- 
tions to the disciples and to all of 
us, in Acts 1:6-9. 

_ Matthew was one of the disciples 
who heard Jesus say this. What 
words of Jesus does Matthew re- 
port in his Gospel? Let’s find and 
read Matt. 28:16-20. 

Now we know what Jesus wants 
us to do: go and tell, baptize and 
teach, until the whole world knows 
about His saving love. Does the 
whole world know about Him yet? 
Does everyone in your own neigh- 
borhood know? What can you do 
about it? The disciples were to wit- 
ness not only in their home town 
of Jerusalem, but in Judea, their 
home state, in Samaria, the next 
state, and also in the uttermost 
parts of the world. What can you 
do to witness in Japan and Africa? 
(Write on board children’s sugges- 
tions: 1. Pray for missionaries. 2. 
Give to missions. 3. Study about 
missions. 4. Write to missionaries. 
5. Send them things they need.) 
Prayer: (Call on several children 
to offer short prayers for the mis- 
sionaries and to ask Jesus to help 
us witness for Him.) 
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November 20, 1955 
Luke 20:27-40 (the text for the 
day) 

(Have a large picture of Jesus, 
backed with flannel, and a placard 
with the words: “The free gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” also backed with 
flannel.) 

The text for today is found in 
Luke 20:27. Find and read this 
verse. Can you tell what the Sad- 
ducees did not believe? (They did 
not believe that there is a resur- 
rection.) Would it make any differ- 
ence to you if you believed there 
was no life after death? We would 
live very differently if we thought 
death ended everything. How sad 
not to look forward to the joys 
and beauties of Heaven, never to 
see our Lord face to face. Poor 
Sadducees! They came to Jesus with 
a story about a woman who had 
been married to seven different 
brothers. “Whose wife,” they asked, 
“will she be in Heaven?” The Sad- 
ducees were making a joke out of 
Heaven, because they did not be- 
lieve in it. Some people make fun 
of you for being a Christian and 
joke about Heaven and Hell, be- 
cause they do not believe. Some- 
day they will find out that the 
Bible is true, and they won’t laugh 
when they have to face the judg- 
ment of God. (Read Luke 20:28- 
a) 

Jesus could have turned away 
from them. Instead, He calmly 
showed them their mistake and how 
the Bible teaches that there is truly 
a resurrection from the dead; we 
shall all rise again after we die. 
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The Lord also taught the Sadducees 
that marriage is just for this world. 
Christian husbands and wives need 
not worry about to whom they shall 
belong in Heaven; we shall all be- 
long to God. (Read Luke 20:34- 
40.) 

These verses have helped us know 
that there is a Heaven. No matter 
what this life is like, we who trust 
in Jesus as our Savior from sin and 
death may look forward to Heaven. 
How can we be sure of Heaven? 
Romans 6:23 tells us eternal life 
is a free gift from God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. He alone 
makes it possible for us sinners to 
go to Heaven 

Thanksgiving Day comes this 
week. You will thank God for 
many things. But the greatest gift 
of all is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. (Place picture and 
placard on flannel board.) He died 
for us, that we might live with 
Him forever. 


Prayer: O how we thank and 
praise Thee, dear Father, for all we 
have received from Thee. But most 
of all, we thank Thee for our 
Savior who has given us eternal 
life and a home in Heaven. Amen. 


November 27, 1955 
Matthew 21:1-9 (the text for the 
day) 

(Several large branches of ever- 
green, and an evergreen Advent 
wreath on a table or tray, with 
four white candles inserted.) 

If these branches were from a 
certain tropical tree and people were 
waving them and laying them on 
the road, of what church festival 
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would you be reminded? (Palm 
Sunday.) On Palm Sunday, this 
prophecy was fulfilled, ‘Behold, 
your King is coming to you.” Jesus 
came into the city of Jerusalem 
riding on a donkey. Perhaps it seems 
a long time since we celebrated 
Palm Sunday, but right now, in 
the church year, we are thinking 
about the coming of the Lord. 
(Write “coming” on the board.) 
Now, can anyone tell the name of 
the season we are entering? It’s a 
word that means “coming.” It’s 
the Advent season (write “Ad- 
vent”), and today is the first Sun- 
day in Advent. We will be studying 
about the coming of Jesus during 
Advent. The Bible text for today 
is about Jesus coming into Jerusa- 
lem. Let us turn to Matthew 21:1 
and read the first three verses. 

If the Lord has need of anything 
of yours, would you send it im- 
mediately? I want to be like the 
owner of that donkey; if Jesus 
needs my hands, or my voice, or 
my money, would I give them im- 
mediately? 


As we read verses 4 to 9, see if 
you can find two places that tell 
us He comes. (Verses 5 and 9.) 

The Advent season lasts from 
now until Christmas, four Sundays. ° 
This is an Advent wreath, with 
four candles for the four Sundays 
in Advent. Today we will light one 
candle, for the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. Perhaps you can make an Ad- 
vent wreath at home and light one 
candle this Sunday and one more 
candle on each of the other three 
Sundays. It will help you to think 
of Jesus coming and how we can 
prepare for Him. 

When your mother knows com- 
pany is coming, she usually cleans 
her house. We cannot do the clean- 
ing of our hearts ourselves, but if 
we confess our sins, He will for- 
give our sins and cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. This Advent 
season we will be thinking about 
Jesus’ coming. We will be getting 
our hearts ready to celebrate Christ- 
mas, when Jesus came into the 
world. 

FREE PRAYER 


——— ~_____ 


TOP TEACHERS USE ROLE PLAYING 


(Continued from page 375) 


never spoken a word to a friend 
about Christ will find fresh bold- 
ness. To practice witnessing in the 
presence of friends makes witness- 
ing to mere acquaintances much 
easier. Most groups conclude a need 
for more Bible study and mem- 
orization. You as a teacher now 
have a highly motivated class wait- 
ing for a study assignment during 
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the week that will clinch these 
conclusions with scriptural sup- 
port. 

If Jane could have played such 
a role in class, perhaps she would 
have learned how to be victor and 
not victim of her own needs. Top 
teachers thrill as the Holy Spirit 
uses role-playing the Word to make 
Christ vivid and vital to teenagers. 
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| Tried It 


AND IT DIDN'T WORK 


Letter Eleven 


DEAR JULIE AND JOHN, 


O, I’M not a bit surprised at 

the bomb your friend Paul 
threw into the middle of your 
vigorous discussion on_ sanctifica- 
tion at your League meeting. I’m 
sorry that it shocked so many of 
the kids and divested the discus- 
sion into a sort of “Shame on you, 
Paul!” session. Oof, the harm we 
clumsy, cocksure Christians do to 
the honestly unsure and the faith- 
seekers! We either drive them out 
of and away from belief into the 
orphaned state of unbelief or into 
the timidly silent betwixt-and-be- 
tween state where they eventually 
settle down and become compla- 
cent and sterile and mediocre 
church members. 
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Epna Hone 


Yes, you have told me about 
Paul before. John, you wrote last 
spring about his being elected 
captain of the football team for 
this year. Julie, you wrote about 
the “swell fellow” everybody hoped 
would decide to go to the Luther 
League Convention, but I didn’t 
know until your last letter that he 
did go. And now, four months 
afterward, he stands up at a 
League meeting and blurts out that 
he made a decision for Christ at 
the convention—that he “tried it, 
and it didn’t work!” 

I’m glad that you and he had a 
good talk on the way home (even 
though it brought your mother to 
the door with a worried “Why 
so late???) and that he 
is eager to discuss this 
with you more. And— 
yes, I’ll be happy to try 
to help. Indeed, I feel 
the way a good Coast 
Guardsman at the Split 
Rock Lighthouse on 
Lake Superior must feel 
when an SOS comes in. 
Man overboard! All 
hands to the rescue! A 
splendid fellow is flova- 
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dering and in danger of going 
down! 

I suppose the first thing to deter- 
mine is what Paul means by work- 
ing. He made a decision to be a 
Christian, and “it didn’t work.” 
What did he expect to result from 
his decision? I’m willing to venture 
a few guesses and to throw out 
some lengths of ideas. They may 
just happen to coil around his 
state of mind and yank him out 
of the ugly undertow of discour- 
agement and despair. 


1. Paul probably expected his 
feelings to go on working—that is, 
performing—in the same way as 
they did at the convention. He 
must remember that he was in a 
community of Spirit-inspired Chris- 
tians, sharing their inspiration and 
their feelings. He was pierced and 
penetrated by the Power which is 
present when there is a great body 
of people who have Christ in com- 
mon. What Paul probably does not 
realize is that every decision made 
in such a community—every such 
communal decision—must be made 
again in solitude and _ loneliness 
when one is abandoned by feelings. 
If one’s decision is not renewed 
in solitude, being a Christian is 
like belonging to a club or a fra- 
ternity where one’s stimulation 
depends on the group. Paul may 
be confusedly thinking that to be 
abandoned by feelings means to be 
abandoned by the Spirit, when in 
fact the Spirit is working hard to 
work him into that solitary corner, 
that deserted-by-all-feelings, that 
unclubbable spot where Paul must 
meet God alone and in aloneness 
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renew the decision he made in a 
great company of enthusiastic 
young Christians. 


2. Paul probably expected that 
his decision would work like a 
sharp scissor, Snip, Snip, Presto! All 
the old frailties and faults would 
fall away. The new Paul would no 
longer be pestered by improper 
thoughts, certain problems of per- 
sonality he thinks are peculiar to 
him alone, and all that. But it did- 
n’t work out that way. Indeed 
after his decision Paul felt a great- 
er awareness of his frailties and 
faults. (This is all related to sanc- 
tification, Julie and John. We 
can’t dispose of that subject in one 
discussion!) Paul expected that af- 
ter his decision he would become a 
better and better Paul. Apparently 
he is a very honest person, and as 
he scrutinizes himself he sees a 
worse-than-before Paul. So he de- 
cides that it didn’t work. Paul must 
be made to realize that it’s working 
great guns! The Spirit of God is 
sweating away, working with ham- 
mer and tongs, doing double duty 
inside of him. Doing what? Digging 
things out of their hiding places 
that he didn’t know were there. 
Deepening his insight. Increasing 
his sense of responsibility. Sharpen- 
ing his conscience, pulling away the 
props we humans use to support 
our egos, driving him into the stern 
necessity of saying: I need Thee— 
Thee aione, O Christ! It seems to 
me that an enormous work is going 
on inside of Paul. Help him to re- 
alize it for what it is and to thank 
God for it. 


3. In addition to becoming un- 
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sparingly critical of himself, Paul 
has perhaps stumbled and fallen— 
has acted in a way he knows no 
Christ-follower should act. Re- 
mind him that Christ’s followers 
before him took some pretty bad 
falls! Ask him to recall Charles 
Malik’s powerful and impromptu 
talk at the convention (I heard it 
on taped transcription). The gist 
of it was that the whole life of 
sanctification is to learn to mistrust 
ourselves and to trust Christ. 
“Though we stumble, Christ does 
not fall.” 


4. Unlike the Apostle Peter, Paul 
no doubt does not weep bitterly 
when he stumbles and falls, but 
he undoubtedly kicks himself all 
over the place. This, I repeat, is 
proof of the working of the Spirit. 
Sure proof of the absence of any 
working is unconcern over one’s 
condition; even worse, a smug, self- 
congratulating view of one’s con- 
dition; and worst of all, diabolically 
worse (and this is the sin of our 
age), the attitude that to err is 
human—to be human is to be true 
to one’s self—so, come on, boys, 
let’s be human! Actually, this con- 
cept of man denies the nature of 
man, the life of the Spirit in man. 
A more fitting slogan for the “‘let’s 
be natural” boys is, “Come on, let’s 
be animal!” Walt Whitman de- 
clared in one of his poems that he 
wished he were a placid cow—she 
doesn’t fret about her sins. The 
very fact that the cow does not 
worry about her sins is proof that 
she does not have the Spirit of God! 

5. About this time I can hear 
your husky and healthy friend cry, 
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“Does being a Christian mean being 
sentenced to eternal worry over 
sanctification? Do we have to be in 
a stew about sanctification the rest 
of our days?” Well, well! Sometimes 
in the process of getting pulled out 
of our confusion we get tripped into 
another worse confusion. What I 
tried to say is: Do not be afraid 
when you look at yourself in the 
blazing light of God’s Holy Spirit 
and see an unpretty picture. Do not 
be afraid of stumbling back into a 
rut you thought you were out of for 
good. Thank God that by His grace 
you don’t call what is unpretty 
pretty and that you know a fall to 
be a fall! Thank God that you are 
loved in spite of yourself—that you 
can stand in the rut which stumbled 
you and laugh. Please note—not 
laugh off the fall, but at it—with 
the cheerfulness of one who dares 
to believe that salvation is now, 
with the freedom of a child who 
knows that even though he has been 
ridiculous he is still in the circle 
of his parents’ love. And, just as a 
child will spontaneously hug his 
parents at such a time in his grati- 
tude that he is loved in spite of 
himself, the Christian hugs his God 
—that is, in his tremendous grati- 
tude he picks himself up and tries 
even more earnestly than before to 
follow in His way, to live and to 
labor for Him — because he loves 
Him so! 

6. Back to “it didn’t work” 
again. I suspect that Paul flubbed 
out in his attempts at prayer. He 
knows that prayer is essential to 
the life of the Spirit. It is adoring, 
praising, communing and convers- 
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ing with the Lord of one’s life. 
He tried it most sincerely and 
found that all sorts of things got 
in his way. It was a strain and an 
effort to pray. Alien thoughts flood- 
ed the room of his mind when he 
tried to empty it for prayer. He 
probably got bored and disgusted 
and decided that prayer was too 
tame and quiet for wide-awake, 
red-blooded young people. So he 
gave it up as something that doesn’t 
work now but may work later 
when his energies have run down 
and he has more time. 

Prayer too tame and quiet for the 
young??? Help Paul to understand 
that prayer is hard work—it is a 
discipline—it requires the utmost 
energy and strength and_ will! 
Prayer demands all the intensity 
and fire and mettle with which 
youth is blessed! 

John, I’m willing to wager that 
you and Paul got form letters from 
your football coach about a month 
before school began this fall 
(thousands of football candidates 
in other high schools got them, 


too). The gist of this letter was: 
For the next few months, boys, 
train for football, eat for football, 
sleep for football, study for foot- 
ball (so you don’t get dropped). 
In brief, live for football. And you 
and Paul and all the other fellows 
are doing it! With all the earnest- 
ness of your being! Even though 
your bodies hurt! Yet when you 
feel a sense of strain in learning the 
discipline of prayer—the discipline 
of the life of sanctification—you 
give it up! You would rather not 
learn. “It doesn’t work.” What you 
really mean is, “I don’t want to 
work at it!” 

Here is something which can 
neither be laughed at nor laughed 
off. It’s crazy scrambling of the 
order of importance of things, a 
mixing up of values. I hope that 
you can help Paul get unscrambled. 
Let me know of your progress in 
the unmixing of your mixed-up 
friend. 


Affectionately, 
Jerry 


THE ALPHABET GOES TO CHURCH 


(Continued from page 366) 


Justification, as ' was once helpea, 
becomes just-as-if-!’d (never 
sinned). 

Yes, the alphabet goes to church. 
And it has a very useful position 
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there Let us make sure chat it 
shall sound no uncertain note, but 
Mall b loyed i h 

suall be employed in such a way 
that His sound shall go out to the 
ends of the earth. 


THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Che Open Forum 


How Can We Enlist and Train 
Teachers for Our Sunday Schools? 


ENLISTING TEACHERS 

Occasionally a pastor, a superin- 
tendent, or a chairman of a board 
of parish education will state that 
enlisting people to teach in the Sun- 
day school is no problem. Asked 
how such a delightful situation is 
created, one replied: ‘First, I pray; 
then I go and ask the people on my 
list.” This person applied the in- 
junction of Jesus found in Matt. 
9:37-38, “The harvest is plentiful, 
but the laborers are few; pray 
therefore the Lord of the harvest 
to send out laborers into his har- 
vest.” 


USING PUBLICITY 

Too often the congregation as- 
sumes the smooth running of a 
Sunday school as a matter-of-course 
affair. It must be made aware of 
the Sunday school. This the pastor 
can do through sermons, through 
announcements at services, through 
frequent references in the Sunday 
bulletin, and through the parish 
paper. The needs and accomplish- 
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ments and statistics should be cited. 

The congregation can honor its 
teachers by special services of in- 
stallation and dismissal; by honor- 
ing length of service; and by hon- 
oring participation in local, circuit, 
and district institutes. This honor 
may be given in the form of testi- 
monial dinners, certificates, and by 
special articles in the congregational 
and local papers. Boards of parish 
education will invent many oppor- 
tunities for such honors when they 
exercise their imaginations in creat- 
ing publicity for their schools. 

To make the congregation Sun- 
day school minded in order that the 
enlistment of Sunday school teach- 
ers becomes a comparatively simple 
process is the aim. It should result 
in many desiring to teach. 


ENLISTING YOUNG PEOPLE 

A review of the suggestions pre- 
sented will lead to the conclusion 
that they apply to adults. How can 
we interest our young people in 
Sunday school teaching? A sound 
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psychological injunction is found 
in this statement from Proverbs 
22:6, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.”* 
The place to begin talking about 
becoming Sunday school teachers 
(or pastors, or missionaries) is in 
the nursery or kindergarten. It 
should be emphasized every year. 
Each teacher is responsible for this 
reiteration. The fourth great ob- 
jective of parish education is 
“Christ-centered decision making.” 
The decision to teach in Sunday 
school should be implanted and 
nourished and nurtured throughout 
the entire period of attendance. 


THE FARIBAULT PLAN 
Implanting and nurturing are 
first steps. Our prayers and our 
teaching should lead to practical 
application. As a part of our Sun- 
day school curriculum we can or- 
ganize a teacher-training program 
which begins in the high school 
Bible department. First Lutheran 


*Scripture quotations from the Revised 


Church in Faribault, Minnesota, has 
worked out such a program. Pastor 
A. L. Rustad has consented to have 
the bare outline of the program 
presented to you. 

First, a strong Bible department 
was organized, both in Sunday 
school and in released time school. 
A student may attend Sunday 
school or released time school for 
four years and receive a diploma. 
It is after any combination of four 
years of attendance in both schools 
he may be graduated. After his 
graduation, he is encouraged to at- 
tend one year of a teacher-training 
program, organized and taught by 
a competent teacher who has had 
special training in such work. At 
the end of this one year he grad- 
uates and receives a teacher-training 
diploma. 

Is such a program practical for 
the country church? It can be if 
several parishes will cooperate and 
institute a strong released time pro- 
gram. It takes planning and work 
to make such a program successful, 
but the results will be evident, as in 
the Faribault system. 


Standard Version of the Bible. C. 1946 2 (The training of teachers will be 
and 1952. Used by permission. discussed in the next Open Forum.) 
—__—_—@—_____ 


I am only one, 
But still I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 


But still I can do something; 
I will not refuse to do the something that I can do. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 


What Others Are Doing 
For Confirmands 


A congregation’s activities to make 
confirmation more of an experience 
in the lives of its confirmands is 
described below by Pastor Warren 
K. Sigwalt. 

“Pastor, why does public school 
graduation seem so much more im- 
portant than Confirmation to our 
children?” The parishioner who 
asked this question started the pas- 
tor thinking. After surveying the 
situation, the conclusion was 
reached that public school gradua- 
tion is surrounded with events 
which make it seem more impor- 
tant: the class banquet, the class 
play, class colors, and so forth. 
First English Lutheran Church in 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, began to 
develop a “trinity of Sundays” for 
the purpose of emphasizing the im- 
portance of Confirmation. 

The Sunday before Confirmation 
is called “Class Day” in the parish. 
The catechumens come in proces- 
sion behind the choir at the regu- 
lar morning service. They do not 
wear confirmation robes, for these 
are reserved for the confirmation 
service itself the next Sunday. The 
boys wear white shirts with red 
ties, and the girls have white 
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blouses with red corsages. At this 
service, as well as at all events for 
the class during this month, the 
class hymn is sung. The class Bible 
verse is recited, and the class colors 
are explained. 


During the month before this, 
the class has held a contest for the 
design of a class symbol. This sym- 
bol appears on the Class Day pro- 
grams as well as the Confirmation 
Sunday programs. At this service 
the symbol is presented and ex- 
plained by the designer. This is all 
done before the invocation. Follow- 
ing the invocation, the class stands 
and recites The First Command- 
ment in unison. A member of the 
class continues by reciting Luther’s 
Explanation, and so on through all 
Ten Commandments. This has been 
practiced for many weeks so as to 
do the best job possible. The Com- 
mandments form a basis of self- 
examination before the Confession 
of Sin. Then follow the Absolution, 
Introit, Kyrie, and Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. The Collect is read by a 
member of the class, as is the 
Epistle. 

Following the reading of the 
Holy Gospel the congregation is 
seated and the class recites each 
of the Articles of the Creed, with 
individual members of the class 
giving the meanings. Next the pas- 
tor asks the questions: “What is a 
Sacrament?” “What is Holy Bap- 
tism?” “What is this Word of 
God?” “What is the Sacrament of 
the Altar?” and “Where is this 
written?” These are answered in 
unison by the whole class. 

After the class is seated, the offi- 
cers come forward, and the class 
president greets the congregation on 
behalf of the class, thanks the pas- 
tor, church school teachers, church 
officers, and congregation for all 
that they have done to bring them 
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to this important time in their 
lives, confirmation. The vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer are 
then introduced, and the class gift 
is presented to the congregation. 
The catechumens have voted on the 
gift they wish to present. This gift 
is accepted by the church council 
chairman and given to the pastor 
to be blessed. After the blessing of 
the class gift, the sermon follows. 
The pastor emphasizes the impor- 
tance of these weeks for now and 
all eternity and reminds the adults 
of their confirmation time and its 
significance. The boys in the class 
serve as ushers to receive the offer- 
ing, and the service closes in the 
usual manner. 

In the afternoon of Class Day 
at 3:30 P.M., the public oral cate- 
chization takes place. The class 
hymn is again sung, and catechu- 
mens lead in prayer and in scripture 
reading. The pastor reads the name 
of each member of the class and the 
paper he or she has written the day 
before entitled: “Why I want to be 
confirmed.” This statement was the 
last assignment given at the end 
of the second year. It was also the 
first assignment given at the first 
meeting of the class. 

After the reading of these papers, 
the class is seated in chairs facing 
the congregation, and the catechi- 
zation begins. This lasts for about 
one hour. Behind the class is a stand 
with large charts explaining the 
various parts of the examination. 
An acolyte changes the pictures and 
charts as the various sections of the 
catechism are completed. 


THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 


Immediately following the clos- 
ing prayer and benediction, the 
members of the class, parents and 
relatives, and church officers go to 
the fellowship hall for the Class 
Banquet. This banquet is planned 
by the parish deaconesses and is 
served by the parents of the junior 
confirmation class. The hall is ap- 
propriately decorated with symbols 
of the Holy Spirit and the Church. 
The table prayer is led by the class 
president. During the banquet din- 
ner, music is provided by talented 
youths in the parish. 

The catechumens then present 
“The Eucharist in the Early 
Church,” a celebration of Holy 
Communion as it might have hap- 
pened in an early Christian home. 
This is done in costume on the 
stage. 

Following this presentation, the 
church council chairman addresses 
the group and introduces the offi- 
cers of the parish. The church 
school superintendent gives a ‘“‘pep 
talk” on the importance of con- 
tinuing regular Sunday school at- 
tendance in the High School Bible 
Department. A Luther Leaguer 
welcomes them into the League. 

Throughout the two years of 
instruction, every written paper, 
weekly quiz, quarterly exam, draw- 
ings, and other papers have been 
kept in a file folder for each pupil. 
Now as the pastor calls the name 
of the child, one of the parents 
comes forward to receive this fold- 
er. He also receives the Confirma- 
tion Packet for Parents prepared by 
our Luther League office. 
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Each member of the class signs 
his autograph on one side of an 
autograph log, which has room for 
signatures of two classes. At the 
annual confirmation reunion these 
logs are on the tables, and the class 
members are seated accordingly. 

The evening closes with a suit- 
able motion picture. 

The following Sunday is con- 
firmation, and the day before is 
spent in preparation for this ser- 
vice. At the service two deacons, 
the senior deacon and the church 
school deacon, assist the pastor. One 
presents the certificates, and the 
other offers the hand of welcome to 
each member on behalf of the con- 
gregation. 

The next Saturday the con- 
firmands meet at 8:00 P.M. in the 
church for a service of preparation 
for their first Holy Communion. 
This is a service of confession with 
the absolution given individually 
with the laying on of hands. The 
pastor strongly suggests that the 
confirmands go home quietly and 
reverently with no talking and re- 
main quiet until after their first 
communion. This is an effective 
means of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of this day in their lives. 

The confirmands receive their 
first communion from the common 
cup, and each one is given a certifi- 
cate of first communion by the 
senior deacon of the parish. 

Confirmation day in this parish 
is beginning to be surrounded by 
some meaningful expressions that 
help to impress the youth with the 
importance of this event in their 
lives. 
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What Others Are Doing 


TEN-WEEK course of study 
designed for the beginning 
Sunday school teacher has been es- 
tablished at Our Redeemer Luther- 
an Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Under the direction of the board 
of parish education, this course was 
inaugurated to meet the following 
needs of the congregation: 

1. To establish good standards of 
teaching and provide an evergrow- 
ing supply of eager, enthusiastic 
teachers. 

2. To interest and lead seniors in 
the high school department into 
Sunday school teaching and provide 
them with a positive basis at the 
start of their teaching career. 

3. To offer a “refresher course” 
to present Sunday school teachers. 

4. To provide an opportunity for 
interested parents to learn how to 
teach the Bible to their children— 
and to see how their children are 
taught in Sunday school. 

We Learn to Teach, the teachers’ 
training course in methods, written 
by Hortense Storvick, was used as 
a basis for study in this class, which 
met every Thursday at 7:30 p.m. 
from April 14 through June 16. 


The invitation was extended to 
everyone. 
Filmstrips from the LEAV 


(Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual) kit corresponding to the 
chapters in the text were viewed 
and discussed. The class also studied 
the “Teaching the Bible” series of 
filmstrips. 
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In Training Teachers 


Informal class procedure made 
use of the techniques of lecture, 
class discussion, panel discussion, 
and small group discussion, with no 
two class sessions identical. Outlines 
of each chapter were prepared for 
each member of the class. Emphasis 
was given at each session to the dis- 
cussion of problems and questions 
contributed by class members, in 
order that an attempt would be 
made to meet their individual needs, 
too. 

Various class leaders were em- 
ployed, including the pastor, the 
Sunday school superintentent, a 
member of the board of education 
whose field of service was teacher 
training, the leader of the adult 
Bible class, the parish worker, and 
the department superintendents. At 
one class session when “Teaching 
Various Age Groups” was the sub- 
ject, the four department superin- 
tendents presented a panel discus- 
sion—each telling helpful incidents 
from his experiences, giving infor- 
mative tips, and passing on the 
knowledge he had experienced in 
working with children of a partic- 
ular age group. 

Certificates of recognition were 
awarded to those attending a ma- 
jority of the sessions. 

Plans are to repeat and expand 
this course next spring—and _pos- 
sibly each year—with improvements 
as a result of this first experience 
and experiences to come. 
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From the Bookshelf 


Emphasis on India 


KAMLA'S GOOD DAY 

Kamla’s Good Day is a book for 
small children written by Gertrude 
Doederlein, well known author of 
Living With Our Children. 

A spritely, colorful book, the il- 
lustrations on every page are gay 
and childlike. It is a picture-story 
book, one published especially for 
the read-to-me set, the kind of 
Ffbook that pro- 

vides plenty to 

“look at” while 

the story is 

read. The set- 
ting is India, 

and Kamla is a 

tiny girl who 

starts out 
proudly and happily one day to do 
an errand for her father. Then 
something sad happens, followed by 
something glad, and all turns out 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Ray Huebner, Minneapolis artist, 
formerly of Superior, Wisconsin, 
has done the illustrations for Kamla. 
Huebner’s training includes his 
studies with the Art Students’ 
League in New York City, and at 
the Workshop School of New York. 
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At one time he worked on Walt 
Disney’s staff. Kamla was his first 
effort at juvenile book illustrating. 

Kamla’s Good Day is a compan- 
ion volume to another for the pre- 
school child, Pedro, by Dorothy 
Divers. Pedro is the story of a little 
South American boy. 

Both Kamla’s Good Day and 
Pedro have mission interest and will 
serve to acquaint small folks with 
their tiny contemporaries in far- 
away lands. 

Miss Doederlein has written nu- 
merous articles on problems dealing 
with the preschool child, always 
writing from the Christian point 
of view. She frequently lectures on 
kindergarten pedagogy and is active 
in the Lutheran Educational As- 
sociation. 

Kamla’s Good Day and Pedro are 
$1.00 each. 


INDIA MISSIONARY 
COLORING BOOK 

India Missionary Coloring Book 
has been designed for children by 
Dorothy Divers, artist and writer. 
One of a series of coloring books 
on South America, Africa, and 
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Japan, its figures are large and easy 
to color. The book tells small chil- 
dren of life in a foreign country, 
how all people need Jesus, and how 
the Gospel is brought to the natives. 

Miss Divers was art director at 
Augsburg Publishing House for 
several years. One of her books, 
Pedro, was chosen by the Children’s 
Books Committee of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for ex- 
hibition last February at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

The size of the book is 84x11, 
24 pages; the price of India Mis- 
stonary Coloring Book and the other 
books in the series is 25c each, or 
$2.75 a dozen. 


BANU 

Banu is a mission story of India 
written for children. With illustra- 
tions by William Lackey, it is one 
of the series of missionary booklets 
written by Andrew and Constance 
Burgess. Others in the series are 


Little Koto (Madagascar), Utemba 
(Zululand), Mei-Mei (China), 
Taro (Japan), and Rosita (South 
America). Each tells a story of a 
child first learning about Jesus, and 
with each story there are sug- 
gestions for teachers, 

Little Banu of India, sick with a 
fever, gets no help—not from the 
holy men, the holy river, or even 
the kitchen idol—until he meets a 
friendly doctor who not only heals 
him but also tells him the story of 
Jesus’ love. 

Dr. Burgess returned this fall 
from a trip around the world visit- 
ing mission fields and studying mis- 
sion work. 

Banu and the other books in this 
series are 4x51 in size; the price 
is 20c each, or $2.00 a dozen. 


These books may be ordered from 
Augsburg Publishing House, 426 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. 


EEE 


In almost every Sunday school there are some children who 
come early. Sunday school begins for them when they enter the 
door. We want to encourage a reverent attitude on their part. 
Little ones need help to wait quietly. 

For those who come to wait in pews, the teachers could have 
Bible story books waiting for them. For the little ones, Bible 


picture books could be provided. 


When there are special rooms for each department, other ideas 
may also be carried out. These may be activities correlated with 


the lesson. 


The Sunday school should be ready for the children whenever 
they come. If they come early, make theirs a fine and meaning- 


ful experience. 
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DAKOTA LUTHERAN ACADEMY 


MINOT - NORTH DAKOTA 
PRESIDENT RUSSELL A. PETERSON 


Dakota Lutheran Academy is the 
youngest educational institution of 
the ELC. It has accepted, as the 
aim of its educational ministry, the 
desire to provide for each student 
good facilities and a well-balanced 
curiculum—all tempered by Chris- 
tian love. 

An extensive remodeling and 
building program has recently been 
completed: the library has been 
enlarged; the study hall has been 
rebuilt to seat many more stu- 
dents; additional classrooms and 
music studios have been supplied; 
an administration building has been 
built; a dining room has been con- 
structed; a student bookstore and 
lounge have been added, and the 
exterior of the campus has been 
beautified, 

A complete faculty was on hand 
to register the record enrollment 
this fall. A complete program of 
physical education and interscho- 
lastic sports has become an in- 
tegral part of the schedule; a band 
has been organized; a stage has 
been erected in the gym; and a new 
electronic organ adds meaning to 
the chapel periods. 

The motto of Dakota Lutheran 
Academy is “God Is Able.” The 
administration, faculty and_ stu- 
dents face the future with that 
motto, and ask that our Church join 
with us in that conviction. 


Know the Schools of Your Church 


Al New Mission Story for Children... 


ROSITA 


by ANDREW AND CONSTANCE BURGESS 


The newest in the series of miniature size illustrated 


booklets on children in foreign lands 


Rosita is a little girl who lives in South America. She works hard helping 
her mother while her father travels to the big city to buy a Bible so they 
may learn ‘how to pray the right way." 


Others in This Series... 


BANU—the story of a little boy of India who learned about Jesus while receiving 
medical treatment in the white man's hospital. 


TARO—Little Taro of Japan and the Sunday school picnic. 
MEI-MEI—A little Chinese girl and her grandfather hear the story of Jesus. 
LITTLE KOTO—A little boy of Madagascar learns the power of prayer. 


UTEMBA—A little Zulu boy tending his sheep and goats learns of the Good Shep- 
herd, 


20c each $2.00 a dozen 


Please add 5c per dollar, or major fraction thereof, for postage 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE - MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


He doth withina manger lig = 
_ Whose throne is set above the sky. = 


‘Hallelujah, 
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about 

God’s ways. For very often 
they are not ours. At times we are 
tempted to ask, “Why does God 
do or permit this or that?” Still we 
know that may be a dangerous 


E OFTEN wonder 


question. Far better to wonder 
about God’s ways in a spirit of high 
expectation. For His ways are al- 
ways higher than ours, and therefore 
wiser and better. 

A steadily lengthening list of 
the children and young folks— 
physically handicapped, confined to 
hospitals or sanatoriums—is now 
being served through Sunday School 
at Home by Mail. When we look 
over this list we wonder: what will 
our heavenly Father do with these 
whom we probably classify as less 
fortunate? 

Here are children who for months 
or years—perhaps permanently— 
are confined to a wheel chair, to 
a hospital, or to a simple little 
home. The question confronting 
parents, nurses, helpers is: How 
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Wondering 


Jace Ke PREws 


may these children be entertained? 
be educated? how may we help them 
find some meaning to their unusual 
lives? 

A pastor comes, visits and talks 
with them, and eventually enrolls 
them in Sunday School at Home. 
They get a book with Bible stories, 
songs and pictures. Then come the 
lesson folders. The children study 
them. They begin to ask questions 
of those who care for them. They 
get excited about filling in the 
answers to the questions. When the 
lesson folder is all finished, the 
envelope addressed, sealed, and put 
in the mail, they relax, perhaps take 
a drink of water, lean back against 
a pillow, and think and wonder. 
About what? No doubt very often 
about that which the lesson just 
completed has put into their minds. 

In a few days the mail brings a 
letter from the Sunday School at 
Home office. There is the lesson 
folder. Through the child’s mind 
flash the questions, ““What does the 
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teacher say? Were my answers cor- 
rect?” There is a brief personal 
note from the teacher. She says, 
“Your work is neat and nice. Most 
of your answers are right. Notice 
that I have added a few words to 
some of them. When you send in 
your next lesson folder, tell me 
how you are feeling. Don’t work so 
hard that you get too tired. Are 
there other children you know of 
who would like to have such lesson 
materials? We have them for chil- 
dren of all ages.” 

So the work goes on, back and 
forth between the child and the 
teacher. From time to time the 
pastor comes and talks with the 
child about the things studied and 
learned in preceding lessons. 

As we think of this work, 
quietly carried on in many places, 
we wonder: What strange, un- 
suspected plan is God working out 
in each of these little lives? For 
He has separated these children 
from the usual experiences of child- 
hood. He has permitted life to be- 
come more difficult for them. But 
He has also thereby so placed them 
that they have a special opportunity 
to learn to know God and their 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

We wonder: Is God’s plan limited 
to saving one precious soul at a 
time in this particular way? Is it 
His plan to use this person some 
time, in some way, also to save 
others? God alone knows. We can 
only go on with the work and 
pray that God will be able through 
this simple ministry to work out 
His plan, whether that involves 
the salvation of one person or many. 
In either case the values at stake 
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are infinite. In due course, we, too, 
may be permitted to see and to 
say, ‘So this was what God had in 
mind when He selected this child 
for such a ‘separated life!’ ” 

We think of the child who grew 
to maturity in an attic room in a 
great city. She occupied herself with 
copying Scripture verses and drop- 
ping them to the sidewalk below. 
As they fluttered down, they were 
frequently noticed by passers-by. 
Sometimes they were picked up and 
read. By means of one of these Bible 
verses, a person was led to Christ 
who later became a great mission- 
ary. 

We think of the Christian in- 
valid who by means of a telephone 
carried on a ministry of comfort 
to numerous persons, troubled in 
heart and mind by adversity, by 
sickness, or by difficult problems 
in the home. Out of her constant 
study of the Word of God, and 
out of her long experience in illness 
and suffering, she had learned how 
remarkably God strengthens and 
sustains a person who in believing 
prayer holds on to His promises. 
This experience she shared with 
others, assisting and guiding them 
in their struggling search for 
strength and peace. 

This is the ninth year that the 
children of our Church and other 
kind friends have made possible the 
rather unusual ministry which we 
call Suday School at Home. Once 
more many Sunday schools have 
made their contributions through 
the Reformation Day offering. 
Others will no doubt again support 
this work by giving part of the 
Christmas tree offering. Individual 
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friends and societies will remember 
this work as the Lord has prospered 
them. 

Those of us who direct and work 
with this intriguing project solicit 
your continued prayer. We invite 
you to wonder with us, and to 


think how God in His wisdom and 
mercy will work out His own plans 
in the lives of those to whom we 
minister in this special way. 

O Lord, make us more willing 
and more wise laborers in Thy 
service. 


A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS 


From heaven above to earth I come 
To bear good news to every home; 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
Whereof I now will say and sing. 


To you this night is born a child 
Of Mary, chosen mother mild; 
This little child, of lowly birth, 
Shall be the joy of all the earth. 
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Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 


Glory to God in highest heaven, 

Who unto man His Son _ hath 
given!— 

While angels sing with pious mirth 

A glad New Year to all the earth. 


LUTHER-WINKWORTH 
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THE LAMPLIGHTERS 


T’S NO SECRET that children 
love stories. Everyone does. The 
simple sentence that begins with 
“Once upon a time” is famous the 
world around. It is a wedge that 
finds its way into the hearts of 
young and old. There is magic in 
the tale that is told. Unlike any- 
thing else, a story has in its telling 
a power to transform, make alive a 
character, or press home a picture 
that will remain on memory’s wall. 
Is there any reason why we 
should not make full use of the 
story in our work with the young? 
Experience tells us that it should 
be exploited to the full. The best 
teachers have ever been storytelling 
teachers. Jesus knew the value of 
the story and used it time and 
again. 

In our work the proper use of 
the story is bound to bring success. 
It is the most useful tool we have. 
An unswerving presentation of 
facts in one-two-three order, be it 
ever so faithfully done, is not so 
apt to get facts home to the heart. 
Facts, though alive in themselves, 
will not be set walking unless they 
are given feet. Good stories are 
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Once Upon a Cime 


J. R. HEesTENES 


feet that send them 
straight into the heart. 
There is an old illustration that 
tells about two pastors who 
preached to the same congregation 
on the same day. The first, eager 
and full of fire, spent his allotted 
half-hour proclaiming the love of 
God. In this he was entirely correct. 
But his presentation was one-two 
three. More than that, it was one, 
one-and-one-half. It came in frac- 
tions. Indeed, he was sure of his sub- 
ject. He was well acquainted with 
Scripture and able to expound on 
point ‘“‘c” under sub-topic 4. And 
there wasn’t even so much as a trace 
of heresy in all that he said. In spite 
of his wisdom the congregation 
grew tired and almost went to 
sleep. He failed to kindle new fires 
because his own was quenched 
under a subterfuge of words. 
The other pastor, also eager and 
full of the same fire, got up and 
told a story. From the outset the 
congregation paid attention. They 
heard about a man in a boat. There 
was nothing unusual about that ex- 
cept for the fact it was drifting 
down the river. A further fact re- 
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marching 


vealed that there was a waterfall 
not so far below. Believe me, the 
people picked up their ears! A pic- 
ture was created in their minds and 
they could see and understand what 
was going on. Easily they could 
imagine themselves in the same 
boat. The pastor got his story across 
—and the point. 

Storyland is the glad domain of 
childhood. When you say “Once 
upon a time” to children you meet 
them on common ground. In a 
single stroke you open the door 
and find yourself on the inside. 
What’s more, you are received with 
joy and are invited, yea, beseeched, 
to have a chair. 

Now of course, Joy and June and 
all the rest are not supposed to 
come to Sunday school just to hear 
a lot of stories. They have brought 
their ears, it is true. But also they 
have brought their hearts. It is not 
for us to treat young ears to ex- 
citing tales only to let their hearts 
go on beating the native tune. 

The Commission to the church 
demands that the young shall be 
stocked with truth. Indoctrination, 
we call it. Joy and June are to be 
taught such truths as God, the 
Trinity, the Sacraments, Steward- 
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ship and so on. If they go through 
Sunday school without having these 
truths presented to them, we have 
failed them, and the point has been 
missed altogether. 

But we ought not be so foolish as 
to think that indoctrination can 
be effected with mere recitation of 
facts. Truth, no matter how im- 
portant, has a way of getting stuck 
in the ears. And so long as it re- 
mains there, nothing has been ac- 
complished. The ear can be a long 
mile from the goal. Truth has to 
be hammered home. If one state- 
ment won’t do it, neither will two. 
Facts always need feet. 

And here is where the story 
comes to its own. Stories stick. The 
truth that we wish to present to 
the children is the most important 
information they will get on earth. 
While we are very careful to offer 
them the Word, let us be sure the 
goods are delivered. We cannot 
change the child to accept the 
truth, but we can set the truth 
alive to change the child. We can 
capitalize on the child’s storyland 
domain. 

And what a story we have to tell! 
—‘‘Once upon a time there was a 
man named Jesus.” 
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Spe sixty per cent of our con- 
firmands are no longer active in 
the Bible class by the time they 
finish high school, sensitive teachers 
wonder why. 

If a housewife’s favorite recipe 
failed six out of ten times, she’d 
soon change it. If the family car 
acquired a flat tire on six of ten 
trips, “there'd be some changes 
made.” What about our teaching 
techniques? Could they be respon- 
sible in part for this loss? 

Check confirmation classes for 
the past few years. What fraction 
is still active in Bible class and Lu- 
ther League? To have lost a single 
Blood-bought youth demands an ap- 
praisal of our teaching efficiency. 

Since our purpose is not that we 
teach, but that youth learn, let’s 
ask, ‘““Which level of learning am 
I using most?” 


1, LISTENING 


This is the lowest level because 
it involves the learner the least. 
Only part of the pupil participates. 
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Top Teachers 


discover 


Ways You th Learn 


Dar Roa 


Too frequently ears serve only as 
a parenthesis for a blank. Would it 
embarrass you to be asked to out- 
line last Sunday’s sermon? How 
about ove thought from it? You 
heard it? Oh, you weren’t listening! 
Recent studies in communication 
reveal the severe weakness of mere 
words to convey meaning. 

Think back on your experiences 
in listening to the best of speakers. 
Do you remember what they said 
as much as how they said it? 
Words are important, especially 
when teamed to a contagious spirit. 
“What you are speaks so loud, I 
cannot hear what you say.” Words 
are our only available means at rare 
times. Insecure teachers use them 
much because words are easy. Top 
teachers willingly pay the price of 
preparing to teach on levels that in- 
duce definite learnings, since words 
often don’t make a dent. 

We confuse talking with teach- 
ing. Because I am talking is no as- 
surance that anyone is learning. To 
learn with words, youth listen to 
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language that is pointed, pruned, 
and picturesque. 

“Pointed” talk addresses itself to 
keen youth interests. “Pruned” talk 
has suffered severe surgery on pro- 
fessional verbosity. Generalities have 
been trimmed to specifics. Multi- 
plied adjectives have yielded to a 
single syllable. Lazy excursions via 
clouded clichés and pious platitudes 
have been cancelled. Multisyllables 
are now emasculated. (I don’t like 
these heavyweight words, either!) 
“Picturesque” talk is nothing new 
to New Testament fans. Most of 
Christ’s vocabulary invites His 
hearers to imagine a picture. He 
didn’t need the accumulation of 
studies in educational psychology 
that prove the superiority of eye- 
learning over ear-learning. 

Thus workers with words con- 
stantly strive for the vivid and 
vital. Teachers are wise who study 
the vocabulary typical of their 
students’ age level. 


2. LOOKING 


Observation is a level of learning 
a step higher than mere listening. 
Many of us hear, but don’t listen. 
(Rev. 2:29.) Similarly, we see but 
don’t look. 

It’s fun to learn to look. Scouts 
play “Kim’s Game” by unloading 
the contents of their pockets on a 
table. After viewing the collection 
for a moment, each Scout writes 
down as many items as his memory 
recalls. This game can challenge 
better observation of the Bible too. 
A Seattle sophomore shared an in- 
sight, fresh to me, from familiar 
John 3:16 when we tried “learning 
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to look” at spots we'd “‘seen”’ before. 
Top teachers prefer an inductive 
Bible study that teaches learners to 
look. This “‘scientific method” ap- 
plied to Biblical literature stimulates 
amazingly. The inductive approach 
has midwifed many modern ad- 
vances. Aristotle first wrote about 
it. Francis Bacon reworked it. The 
Biblical Seminary in New York has 
adapted it to fruitful Bible study 
and teaching. Its basic text is 
Robert Traina’s Methodical Bible 
Study. Practicing this book makes 
its companion volume (still in 
mimeographed form) meaningful: 
Methodical Bible Teaching. 


An oversimplified version of 
“Jearning to look” through induc- 
tive study asks these three questions 
when studying the Bible both as 
teacher, and student. (One can be 
a student and not a teacher, but 
never a teacher and not a student.) 
(1) What does this say? (2) What 
does this mean? (3) What does 
this mean to me? 

A caution against relying on any 
single method as a panacea is vividly 
portrayed in the film on teen-age 
terrorism, ‘Blackboard Jungle.” 
Alert teachers viewing this extreme 
example of tough teaching noted 
the unrealistic “conversion” of the 
class through a 16mm. cartoon. 
Modern methods aren’t that 
mighty. 
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Jesus’ final command takes on 
new meaning now: “.. . teaching 
them to observe all... .” 


3. FEELING 


Moving beyond mere listening 
and even looking, we step up to a 
higher level of learning we label 
feeling. Since labels are liable to 
leak, let’s avoid loading this one 
too full. If we listen with our ears 
and look with our eyes, we feel with 
our heart. In this Scripture, heart 
denotes the whole of us. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
are always teaching “the whole 
child.” For example, to rattle 
through a lesson to “cover it” be- 
fore the bell rings is to deafen the 
ears and deaden the heart. The 
heart learns more deeply than the 
ears, so the “take home pay” is a 
picture of a harried teacher hurry- 
ing to beat the bell. After class the 
teeners tell each other how they 
were “saved by the bell’ from 
further torture. 

This “feeling” level capitalizes on 
vicarious experiences. Significant 
growth results from feeling with 
and into carefully selected stories 
from fiction and news, simple skits, 
sound films, service projects, per- 
sonal visits and interviews, games, 
and true-life testimonies. Role-play- 
ing involves feeling wholesomely. 
(See last month’s article in this 
series for the “how” of playing 
roles. ) 

Think through your own class- 
room experiences in high school. 
What do you remember most? 
What you heard, saw, or felt? 

I felt sorry for the ordained 
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teacher who volunteered, “I’m fear- 
ful of getting kids involved emo- 
tionally.” When asked if his fifty 
years had experienced unhealthy 
emotionalism in Lutheran youth 
circles, he hesitated a negative. 
Reaching youth emotionally is es- 
sential to top teaching. To emote 
means to move out. We haven’t 
captured hearts for Christ until 
they move out on His promises 
into Christian activity. This leads 
us to the next level. 


4. LIVING 


Teachers are tops who develop 
the skill of influencing growth 
through direct experiences. Since 
this involves the learner most, it’s 
the highest level of learning. 

We don’t “learn” in classroom 
abstractions that are later “ap- 
plied.” Genuine learning is living. 
Through and because of our doing, 
we learn. “The lesson” cannot be 
confined within the bells of a class 
period. The lesson is what both 
teacher and students think, feel, 
decide, and do daily. The measure 
of a class, then, is what happens 
between the closing and opening 
bells, not the reverse. We learn 
what we live! 

This comes close to heresy in 
traditional circles. The shrouds of 
John Dewey are easily draped 
around such convictions. But 
thoughtful Bible students discov- 
ered this emphasis long before 
Dewey. 

If only our teaching were as 
balanced as the Bible’s. “‘Meditate” 
and “do” is the Scripture’s secret 
of success. (Joshua 1:8). Note that 
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the four Gospels are followed 
quickly by the book of action, the 
Acts. Paul’s letters begin with be- 
lief but then beam in on behavior. 
First creed, then conduct. Doctrine 
and duty are twins never separated 
in Scripture. Study and service must 
march together or they die separate- 
ly. Thus, I really learn what I 
live. 

To illustrate, “fellowship” is a 
concept that can’t be learned with 
our ears, eyes, or feelings alone. 
Only experience explains the riches 
of Christian fellowship. We lose 
some of our finest young saints to 
sects when, “‘starved for fellowship” 
in our churches, they find it 
“sweet” and “precious” in other 
circles. 

Could it be that we lose our 
older youth because they wisely 
eliminate from their busy weeks 
that which they’ve already ex- 
perienced? More mature growth can 
be challenged by our encouraging 
interviews with stimulating saints. 
Purposeful visits to other religious 


centers help. Discussions can be 
revived by observing productive 
group techniques. Youth evangelism 
activities thrill young Christians. 
Worthy service projects not only 
channel energies but challenge 
latent learnings. 

To correct a lad’s English, a 
teacher invited him to stay after 
class. While he wrote on the board 
one hundred times, “I have gone,” 
the teacher left for a moment. Im- 
patient for her return, the boy left 
this note: “I have went.” 

Top teachers keep confirmands 
growing by minimizing the lower 
and emphasizing the higher levels of 
learning. What kind of coach would 
lecture about football to his team 
most of the time? Or show films of 
previous games? Top teams are eager 
to move from the scrimmage to 
the real game. It’s the real game we 
call football, not the lectures, train- 
ing films, or scrimmages. Ask a 
bench-warmer. 

Living Christ is top teaching and 
the highest level of learning. 


BIBLES FOR FLOODED AREAS 


Following the example set by the American Bible Society in 
this country in offering to replace Bibles that were lost in the 
recent flooded areas, the Mexico agency of the Bible Society 
made a similar offer to the pastors who had suffered damages in 
the floods that swept a part of Mexico City. Pastors of other 
regions, whose churches had also been flooded, were made the 


same offer. 


In response to requests, several thousand Bibles have already 
been placed by the Bible Society in this country. The first 
request came for 130 copies to be sent to a Luthern Church in 


Pennsylvania. 
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Where Do J 


Go 
From Here? 


Letter 12 


DEAR JULIE AND JOHN, 


Wie WANTS to dash up the 
North Shore Drive a week 
from next Friday for a week end 
at the cabin? Purpose—to cut fresh, 
green, pungent Christmas trees for 
you all and a few of my friends 
who are weary of the dejected 
brittle-dry, needle-dripping trees 
which are sold to us in the tree 
market these days. Do you suppose 
Friend Paul would like to go along? 
(Don’t answer. Pll pack an extra 
tinned ham for him and pick up all 
three of you at your house about 
five Friday night.) 

I’m happy about your continuing 
discussions on the Christian faith 
with Paul. I’m positive that part of 
the reason that he comes eagerly to 
you again and again to talk is be- 
cause you don’t throw your superi- 
ority in the knowledge of the faith 
at his inferiority. You have not put 
a chaste white picket fence around 
yourselves and hung out a sign, 
“The Cliche of Earnest Christians 
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—The Happy In’s.” (“We earnest 
Christians” don’t have to put up 
“Stay Out” signs. Our very satis- 
faction with ourselves and our pity 
for the Outs keep the Outs out. 
To me this guilt is guiltier than 
the guilt of the God-denier, for it 
is the guilt of those who live in 
God’s truth. It is the sin of Phar- 
iseeism. Another sin is living in 
God’s truth and not living on the 
power and energy of His truth. 
Such Christians seem to me to be 
like these Christmas trees peddled 
at tree lots. They look like Chris- 
tians, but they are brittle and dry 
and minus the green-alive-odor of 
Spirited [living in the Spirit] Chris- 
tians. ) 

Oof! Did you think I would 
never emerge from those paren- 
theses? Don’t be surprised if some 
day I get trapped between two 
parentheses and never get out! 

According to your reports, Paul 
has again ‘“‘accepted Christ” (as 
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they say—an expression I don’t like 
—and, incidentally, it isn’t in the 
Bible). He now seems to be at 
the point where he is asking, 
“Where do I go from here?” It 
seems to me that most young people 
are standing in the same spot asking 
the same question or similar ones. 
“T believe. What shall I do about 
it?” It’s a good place to be. It’s a 
profound question. Just don’t get 
lodged in that place and eventually 
forget the question or that there 
ever was a question! Don’t make 
“acceptance” the end when it is 
only the beginning! Don’t ever let 
“finding faith’ mean the end of 
seeking, exploring, inquiring, pen- 
etrating, discovering, and finding 
more and more of the meaning of 
faith in your life! Don’t stop want- 
ing to want to know more of God’s 
truth! 

My letter is getting sort of 
screechy and shouty with all these 
exclamation points. Sorry! Never- 
theless, I must make it clear that 
I feel strongly about this matter 
of the spiritual life bogging down 
after the acceptance (glorious place 
though it be) until the newness of 
the acceptance is a staleness and 
there is, alas, no more newness! 
God’s grace is shut out from the 
heart which asks no more for itself 
—which thinks that it possesses all 
that there is to possess! Where do 
we go from here? Into the life of 
obedience—where one says, ‘God, 
tear me away from my self-will, 
pry me loose from my self-seeking, 
grab me by the collar and make 
me obey Thee and do Thy will!” 

Jesus was quite blunt about what 
the life of obedience means—to love 
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God wholly and our neighbor as 
ourselves. Just two clear and simple 
injunctions! Yet in obeying them, 
in living out these divine injunc- 
tions, is the zest and excitement, 
the revelation and the risk, the 
joy and the satisfaction of the 
Christian life. In living the life of 
obedience one is in constant and 
loving pursuit of God’s tremendous 
role for the Christian man—and the 
demand is always greater than our 
efforts and the gifts of grace are 
always greater than our response! 
Here there is no bogging down after 
the acceptance! 

To love God wholly—a full- 
time, life-time job demanding the 
full vigor of spirit, mind, and body. 
(And you don’t retire at fifty or 
even at seventy.) This is a radical, 
sweeping, total demand! Not a little 
alteration here and there in your 
mind and will, a trifling adjustment 
in your way of life—but a radical 
reorientation of the self to God. 
Although we do not admit it, most 
of us are orientated to and in love 
with security, and comfort—a de- 
cent salary, a good middle-class life 
with no rigor or severity, and a cer- 
tain amount of prestige in the com- 
munity (or at least respectability). 
You may as well face it—the re- 
orienting of your being to God 
is done at a tremendous risk to your 
security, comfort, and community 
standing. In living the life of 
obedience you may not have a single 
one of what are considered to be 
the minimum necessities of the good 
life. 

About the only thing you do not 
risk in this orientation of your be- 
ing to God is your spiritual life, the 
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welfare of your soul. Gradually 
the “minimum necessities” become 
foolishness, and the burning neces- 
sity of one’s life becomes to know 
and to love and to obey God more 
truly, more fully. The life of the 
spirit is constantly enlarged, varied, 
deepened, heightened—thanks to 
the Spirit’s working His work 
within! 

It seems to me that one gets 
what he is after in this life. Those 
who hunger and thirst after a 
middle class salary, comfort, and 
respectability get a middle class 
salary, comfort, and respectability. 
Those who hunger and thirst after 
God are filled with spiritual riches 
beyond their asking. And the rich- 
est gift of God’s Spirit is an in- 
satiable hunger and an unquench- 
able thirst after God. The saddest 
people on earth are those who thirst 
no more or think their thirst to be 
satisfied. If a fairy godmother were 
to grant me one wish for you, Julie 
and John, it would be this: May 
your thirst for God be filled but 
never satisfied! 

The second requirement of the 
life of obedience—to love thy 
neighbor as thyself—follows the 
first quite naturally. The more real 
God’s love for me becomes to me, 
the more I respond to His love for 
me, the more I love my neighbor. 
As God gently pries loose my greedy 
grasp on security, comfort, and 
reputation for myself, He turns my 
indifference to the suffering of 
others into an awareness of in- 
dividuals. The ratio is geometrical, 
it seems to me. The less of the 
“T” in me, the more of the “We.” 

I am not so concerned about this 
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second injunction, for I know that 
if the first one is obeyed, love will 
spill over and become a mighty 
river of love—for the neighbor. 
But I am quite concerned about an 
aspect in modern life, a trend to- 
ward depending on organizations to 
obey God’s injunction for us! “Let 
Welfare do it’—Community Chest, 
State Welfare, Church Welfare, 
Red Cross, and all the other agencies 
organized to help where help is 
needed. Bless them for their work, 
help them, but do not mistake their 
work for your obedience! The more 
we rely on organizations and tech- 
niques to spread the Gospel, to 
spread love abroad—the less Gospel 
and the less love will be spread— 
and even the organizations will die. 
God’s way of working His will 
remains you—me, On the day of 
judgment it will not be clubs and 
organizations and societies which 
will arise in a body and answer His 
question: “Did you feed Me in my 
hidden guise of poverty on earth? 
Did you visit me in my _ hidden 
guise of loneliness on earth?” Nor 
will you and I be permitted to hide 
in the crowd of a society, a club, 
or an organization. You and I will 
stand before Him as single, solitary 
individuals to answer that question! 

Where do we go from here? It 
isn’t any problem at all, it seems 
to me. Do you believe? Do you have 
faith? Then express your faith in 
the language by which faith ex- 
presses itself—in the alphabet of 
love—to Him first—and then to 
your neighbor. From here, go into 
the life of obedience—where there 
is no bogging down, no danger of 
dullness, stagnation, boredom, com- 
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placency, or anything else that 
spells the slow strangling of the 
spiritual life. 

I must bring this letter to a 
close. Indeed, I am bringing to a 
close all letters to you—which only 
means that after Christmas I am 
moving to an apartment on your 
street in your city to begin working 
in our church’s ministry to the 
Indians, including helping them to 
become integrated into your own 
congregation. I'll tell you all about 
it in a couple of weeks. I didn’t 


mention it at the beginning of the 
letter lest my excitement explode 
all over into the worst incoherence 
I have ever been guilty of! 


Affectionately, 
Jerry 


P. S. How about working on a 
float down the Mississippi next 
June? We can’t abandon the Mis- 
sissippi at the source, you know. Do 
you suppose we can find a barge 
captain who is willing to take on 
three Huck Finns? 
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A Singing Sunday School 


Our Advent and Christmas Songs 


N NOVEMBER we made a de- 
tailed study of one of our 
favorite chorales. Let us now look 
briefly at several other of our choice 
hymns, hymns that are the birth- 
right of every child. As you are 
reading this, you are no doubt deep 
in preparation for your Christmas 
celebration. Besides the universally 
known Christmas carols, are you 
teaching your children some of the 
traditionally Lutheran Advent and 
Christmas hymns? ‘““O How Shall I 
Receive Thee,” preferably to the 
tune, “St. Theodulph,” found in 
Concordia; ““Come, Thou Long Ex- 
pected Jesus”; “A Great and 
Mighty Wonder”; and _ especially 
“From Heaven Above,” both words 
and music of which are Martin Lu- 
ther’s. 
So many of our chorales, includ- 
ing these, have been sung too slowly 
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and unmusically, have become pon- 
derous and uninteresting, and there- 
fore may have been discarded. No 
wonder people have said, ‘““We can’t 
like them, they are so heavy and 
sad.” The fault lies not in the songs, 
but in those who misinterpret them. 

All music, whether it is by na- 
ture slow or fast, must have 
rhythm. Rhythm is its life-pulse. 
Our hymns as a rule are in two 
groups—those in which the beats 
and accents are pronounced, and the 
others, more plain song by nature, 
in which the rhythm is kept alive 
by a sensitive feeling for the 
musical phrase. In the first type 
the accented beats of the measure 
must be marked, while the unac- 
cented beats get less stress. More- 
over, the flow of beats must be 
regular—in a spontaneous, even 
tempo. When this is done with 
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proper balance and musical judg- 
ment, the whole song, words as 
well as melody, will take on new 
life and meaning. 

As an example let us use the 
Bohemian carol, “Be Ye Joyful, 
Earth and Sky” (Concordia No. 
129). In this fine carol, so ap- 
propriate for children of all ages, 
for antiphonal and other useful 
purposes, the words and music, 
fortunately, have the same spirit. 
It suggests a rather quick tempo 
with marked rhythm: “Be ye joy- 
ful, earth and sky, Hal-le-lu-jah!” 
Sing entire phrase, including the 
“Hallelujah,” in the same breath. 
The second phrase receives similar 
treatment. The two middle phrases, 
with a novel shift to three measures 
each, have the same tune and hence 
are easy to learn. The return to a 
four-measure closing phrase pro- 
vides a fine climax. Throughout the 
carol the keen sense of rhythm is 
to be maintained. 

As examples of the other type 
of hymns in which the contour and 
innate feeling of the musical phrase, 
rather than accents, give life to 
the rhythm, we might list our Ad- 
vent chorales, ‘““O How Shall I Re- 
ceive Thee” and “Come, Thou Long 
Expected Jesus.” Both songs have 
long phrases rich in musical inspira- 
tion. It is important to follow the 
ebb and flow of such phrases and 
not to break them up into discon- 
nected fragments. In such procedure 
a natural, unbroken rhythm will 
result—a feeling of buoyancy. The 
phrase of the first hymn, sung in 
double time and in one breath, is 
“© how shall I receive Thee, How 
greet Thee, Lord, aright.” Note also 
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the long phrase (4/4 time) in the 
second example: ‘Come, Thou long 
expected Jesus, Born to set Thy 
people free.” This is sung all in one 
breath, with a rise and fall in the 
expression. For guidance in all mat- 
ters of rhythm and expression we 
shall have to rely on the instinct 
of the teacher. 

Every child should know ‘From 
Heaven Above.” The nature of 
text and music prompts us to sing 
this priceless gem in a slower tempo, 
but nevertheless it must have 
rhythm. The beats are not very 
marked, yet we should make a dis- 
tinction between heavy and light, 
between important and less im- 
portant words, such as prepositions 
and conjunctions. Keep the pulse 
steady. Sing clean scale steps and 
intervals. Do not slide from one 
note to the next. Teach the first two 
stanzas, then the poignantly beauti- 
ful seventh: 

“Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, and let it be 
A quiet chamber, kept for Thee.” 

Explain two words, “undefiled” 

and “chamber,” and any second 

grader can learn to sing and love 
this choice hymn of our Lutheran 
heritage. 

One of the finest of the Advent 
hymns is “O Come, O Come, Im- 
manuel.” It is older than our Lu- 
theran Church, preserved from the 
12th Century. Though the melody 
in our hymnbooks, a tune from the 
Russian source, is very good, the 
words seem better suited to the Old 
Gregorian plain song melody which 
is being used a good deal. The plain 
song expresses the same longing 
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which is found in the words. This 
would be an appropriate hymn for 
the first part of a program which 
includes Old Testament prophecies. 

Another beautiful Christmas 
hymn is “A Babe Is Born in Beth- 
lehem.” It is not in the Concordia, 
but in The Lutheran Hymnary, No. 
194, It is short, has a repeated 
phrase, and builds to a fine climax. 
This song we have from our Nor- 
wegian heritage; it is a composition 
of Ludvig M. Lindeman, Norway’s 
greatest church musician. 

This article by no means covers 
the fine Advent and Christmas 
songs in our church hymnbooks. It 
just suggests that we look through 
our hymnals again to re-evaluate 
what we have. We have not ex- 
hausted the possibilities of variety 
and interest nor discovered all the 
fine poetry and music they contain. 

Are you using a prepared pageant 
for your program? What kind of 
songs does it have? The programs 
published by Augsburg Publishing 
House in recent years have included 
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only the good carols and hymns, 
which is commendable. Some pag- 
eants and Christmas plays, however, 
have incorporated much new music, 
something composed for a particu- 
lar program only. This may or may 
not be good music, but be that as 
it may, have we time to spend learn- 
ing something for one program that 
may never be used again? The 
choirs, which have special rehearsal 
hours, can learn the anthems and 
feature numbers for a program, but 
we are thinking in terms of the 
whole Sunday school. All the chil- 
dren should take part in the singing 
in a Christmas program. So, sub- 
stitute for any strange and new 
songs in your pageant the Christmas 
hymns and carols from our own 
hymnbooks. They comprise all the 
moods and scenes of Christmas: lul- 
labies, angel songs, songs of praise. 
Your program can be just as beau- 
tiful and gratifying, and you will 
have taught your children some- 
thing of lasting value. 


NY 
\N 
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December 4, 1955 
Luke 21:25-36, the text for the 
Second Sunday in Advent 


(Picture or flannelgraph of “The 
Ascension”; Advent wreath with 
four candles.) 

Soe day when you are playing 

outdoors, you may notice that 
the sun looks peculiar. That night, 
the moon and stars look different, 
too. The newspapers have been 
telling about hurricanes and floods, 
and people all over the world are 
wondering about what is coming 
on the world. Those who live close 
to God and study the Bible explain 
to you that all these things may 
mean that Jesus will be returning 
some day soon. The Bible says He 
will return in the same way as He 
went into Heaven. (Display “As- 
cension” picture or flannelgraph.) 

And so you watch and wait, 
praying that you may be ready for 
His coming, that you may stand 
before our Beautiful Savior, Son 
of God and Son of Man. You know 
that you sin against Him every 
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day, but each night you ask Him to 
forgive you and to make you ready 
when He comes. 

Then one day you hear a loud 
trumpet sound, and you look up to 
the sky. There He is! He is coming 
in a cloud with power and great 
glory. Jesus, our Redeemer, is draw- 
ing near! It is the most glorious 
sight you have ever seen, and you 
shout a glad welcome to your Lord. 

It will not be a day of joy for 
all, however. Some have refused to 
believe that He will ever return. 
Some were full of cares about this 
life and never took time to think 
about eternal life. Some wasted 
God’s gifts and became drunk. This 
great day that Christians have been 
waiting and praying for will come 
when least expected and catch them 
living lives they are ashamed for 
the Lord to see. 

Let’s read what the Bible says 
about this great day when Jesus 
will come again, so that we may be 
ready. (Read Luke 21:25-36.) 

We are now in the Advent season. 
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We will celebrate the advent, or 
coming, of Jesus into the world as 
a tiny Baby in Bethlehem, at 
Christmas. But we also look for- 
ward to His second coming. We 
do not know when it will be, but 
we will watch and wait because we 
love Him. Then we will live with 
Him in Heaven forever. (Light two 
candles on Advent wreath.) 
Prayer: Dear Lord Jesus, help us 
to watch at all times, so that we 
may be ready for Thy second com- 
ing and not be ashamed of the way 
we are living. May we stand before 
Thee pure and holy because Thou 
hast forgiven us. Amen. 


December I 1, 1955 
Matthew 11:2-10, the text for the 
Third Sunday in Advent 


(Advent wreath; picture of John 
the Baptist. Display picture.) 

There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John. God said of 
him, ‘“‘Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way before thee.” John came. 
He preached and baptized, prepar- 
ing people for Jesus’ coming. 

Was John the Baptist like a 
reed shaken by the wind, afraid of 
everyone’s opinion, and concerned 
over his own popularity? No! He 
was a sturdy personality, speaking 
the truth from God. Did John love 
soft, beautiful clothing and a fine 
house to live in? He wore a coat 
of rough camel’s hair, with a leather 
belt, and he lived in the desert 
wilderness. He prepared the way 
for the coming of Jesus by telling 
people to repent of their sins and 
be baptized; the Son of God was 


coming. John was put into prison 
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for telling the King about his sins. 

While John was in the dirty, 
dark prison, he heard of the things 
Jesus was doing. Perhaps John began — 
to wonder if this was the Son of 
God whose way John had been sent 
to prepare; when things get rough, 
Satan likes to tempt people to 
doubt. So John sent his followers to 
Jesus to find out. The Lord always 
helps those who really want to 
know the truth; he sent John a 
special message. Shall we turn to 
Matthew 11:2-10 and find the 
Lord’s message to John? Le 


During this Advent season, we 
are remembering the coming of our 
Lord Jesus into this world. (Light 
three candles on Advent wreath.) 
We also ask ourselves again if Jesus 
is living in us. What did John tell 
us to do? (Repent, be sorry for 
our sins, and ask forgiveness.) Then 
Jesus can stay in our hearts, keep- 
ing them pure and clean, and pre- 
pare us for Christmas joy. 

Prayer: Pray the first stanza of 
*O Come, O Come, Immanuel’ 
(LH 172). 

Note: Compare Advent wreath to a 
birthday cake and discuss the chil- 
dren’s Christmas offering as a birth- 
day gift for the Lord Jesus. 
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December 18, 1955 
John 1:19-28, the text for the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent 


(The characters in this dialogue 
are: several Pharisees, priests and 
Levites, John the Baptist.) 


Leader: Today we visit Palestine, 
thirty years after Christ was born. 
The first scene takes place in the 
temple in Jerusalem. The Pharisees, 
the religious rulers of the Jews, are 
talking. 

First Pharisee: Simon, have you 
heard of this preacher out in the 
wilderness beyond Jordan? He tells 
people to repent of their sins and be 
baptized. 

Second Pharisee: Yes, 1 heard 
about him. All Jerusalem has been 
going out to hear him. His name 
is John, they say. 

First Pharisee: Vd like to hear 
him, but of course it wouldn’t do 
for any of us, the religious leaders 
of the Jews, to go out there to listen 
to some wild young preacher. 

Second Pharisee: Perhaps he 
thinks he’s the Christ, or else Elijah, 
or one of the prophets. 

First Pharisee: Let’s send some of 
the priests and Levites to go to hear 
this John the Baptizer and ask him 
who he is. 


Leader: The second scene takes 
place in Bethany, beyond the Jor- 
dan, 

First Priest: John, son of Zachari- 
as, who are you? 

John: 1 am not the Christ. 

Second Priest: What then? Are 
you Elijah? 

John: J am not. 

First Levite: Are you the prophet 
whom Moses wrote about? 
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Jobn: No. 


Second Levite: Who are you? Let 
us have an answer for those who 
sent us. What do you say about 
yourself? 

John: 1 am the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, ‘Make 
straight the way of the Lord,” as 
the prophet Isaiah said. 

First Priest: Then why are you 
baptizing, if you are neither the 
Christ, nor Elijah, nor the prophet? 

John: 1 baptize with water; but 
among you stands one whom you 
do not know, even he who comes 
after me, the thong of whose sandal 
I am not worthy to untie. 


Leader: Let us turn to this story 
in John 1:19-28. 

(Read.) How did John feel when 
he compared himself with Jesus? 
(V. 27, that he was unworthy.) As 
we think of Jesus, the Son of God 
who came into the world to die on 
the cross for our sins, are we worthy 
of such great love? No, we, too, 
must confess with John that we 
are not worthy. (Light all four 
candles on Advent wreath.) But 
God loved us and sent His Son! 
Prayer: Lord Jesus, we are not 
worthy that You should have come 
that first Christmas to be our 
Savior. But we thank and praise 
You, that You loved us enough to 
come. Amen. 
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December 25, 1955 
Luke 2:1-20, Christmas Text 


Today I shall be a native of 
darkest Africa. I have wandered in- 
to your Sunday school, not knowing 
anything about the Lord, or what 
Christmas is all about. Naturally, 
I am full of questions. You are the 
missionaries who have learned my 
language, and so you must explain 
to me all the things I am longing 
to know. 

First, I must ask, what kind of 
celebration is this you are having? 
Is it someone’s birthday? (I?’s Jesus’ 
birthday.) And who is this Jesus? 
(The Son of God.) Oh, He is the 
Son of your God. We in Africa 
have many gods, but none of them 
has a son whose birthday we cele- 
brate. Why do you celebrate this 
One’s birthday? (Because He came 
to save us.) You mean your God 
sent His Son to save you? Our gods 
are fearful beings; we must con- 
stantly sacrifice to them, or they 
will be angry and punish us. But 
you say your God wants to save 
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you? Why does He? (Because He 
loves us.) What a strange and 
wonderful God! I suppose when 
His Son came, He rode down out of 
the sky with a terrifying sound, and 
great splendor? (No, He came as a 
little Baby.) A little Baby? But no 
doubt He was born in the finest 
palace? (No, He was born in a 
stable.) In a stable? Such a God 
need not be terrifying even to an 
African who sometimes lives with 
his cattle. But tell me more of the 
birth of the Son of your God. Were 
all the chiefs and mighty ones told 
of His birth by special messengers 
from heaven? (No, God sent the 
angel to tell the good news first 
to the shepherds.) You mean that 
the lowly shepherds were the first 
to know? They must have been 
very frightened! (Yes, they were, 
but the angel said, ‘Fear not ...”) 
This is indeed a strange and merci- 
ful God. You are certainly fortu- 
nate and blessed that your God is 
loving and kind, and that He came 
in lowliness. I would love and adore 
a God like that. These tidings of 
great joy were for only some of the 
people, weren’t they? (No, for aLu 
people.) 

For all people! For me, and for 
my people, too? Oh, tell me the 
story; read it to me from your 
sacred book; tell me about the God 
who loves, and the Son who came! 
(Children read Luke 2:1-20, in uni- 
son. ) 

Prayer: O God of all people, thank 
You for sending Your Son. Amen. 


Scripture quotations from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. C. 1946 
and 1952. Used with permission. 
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“How would you like to adopt 
a little African baby?” This was 
the question from our Sunday school 
superintendent as we assembled for 
the opening exercises that morning. 
For months she had endeavoured 
to create a mission-minded school. 
One Sunday each month was set 
aside as ‘“‘Mission Sunday,” when 
the pupils were urged to bring a 
special offering for some chosen 
project. The projects, which varied 
as to home and foreign, were de- 
cided upon by the teachers at the 
monthly meetings and then stressed 
throughout that month with the 
use of slides, movies, tracts, and 
other means. Our own community 
benefited also, as during the months 
of November and December the 
pupils were asked to bring offerings 
of money or food to be distributed 
to needy families. As our commu- 
nity is small, the children never 
learned the identity of the families 
aided by their gifts but were happy 
to have had a share in making some- 
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one’s Thanksgiving and Christmas 
a brighter one. 

One Sunday when the offering 
was designated for the Ephthatha 
Home for the blind and deaf, our 
pastor presented an unusually fine 
blackboard demonstration of Braille, 
employing the aid of two boys who 
“pretended” blindness. Through 
this skillful demonstration, the 
blessings of sight and hearing were 
most effectively conveyed. The pu- 
pils responded most generously. 

On other occasions we saw ex- 
cellent mission films, and we were 
sometimes privileged to hear a 
speaker who was connected with a 
mission field. Whatever means were 
used to put across a mission idea, 
God was in the midst of everything, 
preparing the hearts of the boys and 
girls for a new and exciting project. 

What a challenge it was to hear 
our superintendent ask us if we 
would like to adopt a motherless 
African baby whose father had 
brought him to a missionary doctor 
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and his wife to raise! Now the mis- 
sionaries were most willing to care 
for the baby physically, but they 
had requested financial aid. This 
was our opportunity to launch out 
on a personal kind of project. Every 
person present in Sunday school 
that morning was overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic about the idea. I am 
sure the superintendent did not 
realize just how enthusiastic until 
one small boy asked very solemnly, 
“But where will we keep him?” 
The amount required by the 
foster parents was comparatively 
modest, but our enrollment was not 
large and we had no intention of 
relaxing our interest in other 
projects. Soon we began to hear 
all about our adopted baby, and 
what a thrill it was to receive a 
picture of him—shining black skin 
underneath a dazzling white dress— 
a delectable looking chocolate drop 
indeed! We learned that he had 
been named Azalea, which means 
“one who cries” because he cried 
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continually until his little body 
became accustomed to nourishing 
and satisfying food. 

Azalea was perhaps the most 
prayed-for baby in the world. God - 
was besought in his behalf by five- 
year-olds in the kindergarten as well 
as fifty-year-olds in the Bible class. 
Everyone eagerly awaited word of 
him. 

The teachers and pupils had just 
agreed unanimously to continue our 
support when we received word 
that he had been adopted by a 
native family. We will miss the 
letters telling of his growth and 
so forth, but we are all happy to 
know that he is being raised in a 
Christian family of his own race. 
{t is our prayer that Azalea will 
grow “strong in the Lord,” and 
we thank God for letting us share 
a little of his life. 


Mrs. Booth is a sixth grade Sunday 
school teacher in First Lutheran Church, 
Orland, California. 


Offerings and gifts for the support of Sunday School at 
Home may be sent directly to the Department of Christian 
Education, or to the Treasurer of The ELC, at 422 South Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota; or to the office in Great Falls, 
Montana: 1920 Second Avenue North. 

Please remember that this project is dependent on gifts out- 
side the regular budget of the Church. 
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Che Open Forum 


What Help Can Be Given to a 
Beginning Teacher? 


HE November “Open Forum” 

suggested principles and pro- 
cedures in recruiting teachers for 
parish schools, stressing the recruit- 
ment and training of youth. This 
article stresses the in-service training 
of the teacher who is having his 
first experience in teaching a 
church school class. 

The experienced teacher will find 
little to aid him in this article. The 
January “Open Forum” will sug- 
gest procedures which may help 
such a teacher improve in knowl- 
edge and method. 

Some of the many problems fac- 
ing the beginning teacher are listed 
in this article. Three are discussed 
in detail. The method used in de- 
veloping the discussions may serve 
as a guide for developing the study 
of other problems. 


A Workshop for 
Beginning Teachers 
Superintendents 
special workshop for 
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beginning 
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teachers before the Sunday school! 
year begins. It should be advertised 
as a workshop for beginning teach- 
ers and geared to their needs. It 
should discover their problems and 
give help in solving them. 

If possible, the workshop should 
be held on a Saturday or Sunday. 
Three one-hour sessions, held in the 
afternoon and evening, would ver- 
mit thorough study and discussion 
of the topics: I. The Organization 
of the Sunday School. I. The Plan- 
ning of the Lesson. III. Learning to 
Know and Understand the Pupil. 

Select a qualified person to act 
as coordinator of the workshop. The 
superintendent should present Topic 
I. Qualified local or other resource 
teachers should present Topics II 
and IJ, 


The Weekly Teachers' Meeting 
for Beginning Teachers 
Many problems and questions will 


arise after the actual teaching 
has begun. Teachers should be en- 
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couraged to present and discuss these 
problems in the weekly meetings. 
The meeting time should be set 
by the teachers and limited to one 
hour. It should have no connection 
with the regular ten-study series. 
These meetings should last for one 
of two months, or as long as the 
teachers ask for them. 

Again, one person should be the 
coordinator, counselor, and guide 
for the weekly meetings. This per- 
son will give unity and coherence 
to the program and helptointegrate 
all topics into a usable course in 
the principles and methods of 
teaching. 


I. The Organization of the 
Sunday School 

Generally this session should in- 
clude giving information on the 
following: 
A. General Sunday school proce- 
dures. 
1. Routine schedule of worship, 
location of classrooms, length of 
session, length of teaching session, 
etc. 
2. The method of securing text- 
books and supplies. 
3. The day, month, date, hour, and 
place of teachers’ meetings. 
4. Any special meetings. 
5. The Christmas program. 
6. Schedule of teaching Sundays. 
7. Plans for closing the Sunday 
school year. 
8. Special projects, such as support 
of a missionary, or a native worker, 
or Lutheran World Relief. 
9. The previous year’s enrollment 
in Sunday school and the average 
enrollment each Sunday, with plans 
for improving attendance. 
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10. Names of pupils for the teach- 
ers of each class. 

11. Special objectives for the year. 
12. Types of reports required. Give . 
samples of each to the teacher with 
directions for filling out each record 
form. Include the time when these 
reports are due and the officers to 
whom reports are to be given. 

13. Any special information pecul- 
iar to the parish. 


B. Classroom routine. 

1. Class record book—how to use 
it, where to store it during the 
week, returning it to the church 
office at the end of the year. 

2. Reports to secretaries: grades, 
money collected, attendance, proj- 
ects, etc. 

3. Textbooks and supplies for the 
grade. Location of resource center. 
4. Offerings—when taken. 

5. Care of the classroom. 

6. Preparation of the classroom for 
teaching. 

7. Presession activities. 

8. Class session—suggested order: 
a. Opening prayer 

b. Review of Bible, Catechism, and 
questions of the previous lesson. 
c. Presentation of the next Sunday’s 
lesson. 

d. Supervised study on the next 
Sunday’s lesson. 

e. Preparation of attendance and 
other reports. 

f. Review of supervised study; 
special assignments for the next 
Sunday’s lesson. 
g. Worship. 
center.) 

h. Dismissal. 

i. After dismissal, helping pupils 
with special problems. 
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I]. The Planning of the Lesson 


A. Setting the time for preparation 
of the lesson for the week. 


D. Studying the objectives of 
parish education and applying them 
to the lesson. 

E. Developing a system of attack 


B. Getting ready spiritually. in lesson planning. (See lesson 
C. Selecting the lesson. planning sheet below.) 
Lesson Title 
Aims: Grade 
Lesson Number 
Materials Procedure Evaluation 
List the materials to Select the elements for this lesson, ar- | Evaluate materials 
be ready for use as ranging them in the order of procedure: and procedure. To 
class begins: (Presession, Approach, Review, Conversa~ what extent were 


tion, Bible Story, Bible Study, Discussion, 
Memory Work, Application to Daily Life 
Needs, Expressional Activities, Pupil Eval- 
uation, Conclusion, Assignment, Super- 
vised Study, Prayer.) 


they used to ac- 
complish the aims? 


F. Finding and using resources. 
(See IV, Use of Resources.) 

G. Using the lesson plan. 

1. Observing a teaching situation 
in workshop. 

2. Teaching a lesson under super- 
vision. 

H. Evaluating the lesson in terms 
of 


1. Qutcomes. 


2. Procedures—how to improve 
them. 
3. The use of interest-arousing 
devices. 


4, Pupil activities outside of class 
session. 


Ill. Learning to Know and 
Understand the Pupil 

A. General. 

1. Follow the activities of pupils 

in public school and in the com- 
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munity. Watch them perform in 
activities, such as plays, recitals, 
scout work, athletic and musical 
events. etc. 

2. Determine abilities of pupils by 
securing results of tests, conduct 
reports, and work reports. 

B. Before the class session. 

1. Come early Sunday morning. 

2. Have activities planned for the 
early arrivals. 

3. Engage in conversation. Lead 
from daily events to the Sunday 
school lesson, when possible. 

C. Study pupils in the class situ- 
ation and locate problems which 
can be worked on in supervised 
study and by home visitation. 

D. After the class session. 

1. Answer questions. 

2. Discuss problems. 


3. Extend invitations to attend 
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worthwhile events in the church 
and community. 

4. Invite your pupils to visit you 
at a definite time. s 

5. Hold activity-planning sessions 
with the pupils. 

6. Let pupils evaluate your teach- 
ing. 

D. Visit the homes of the pupils. 
Become friends of the family. For 
a plan of visitation, read “The 
Open Forum” for August 1955. 
E. Study the findings in psychology 
on the development of your pupils 
—physically, mentally, morally, 
spiritually, and socially. 

The teacher’s manual for each 
grade in The Augsburg Graded 
Sunday School Series has brief lists 
of characteristics. These should be 
supplemented by standard child 
development textbooks. If possible, 
secure The Child From Five to 
Ten, written by Gesell, Arnold, 
and Ilg, Frances M., and published 
by Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Cost $4.50. 

The following inexpensive book- 
lets have been published by The 
Muhlenberg Press especially for 
Sunday school teachers: 

Teaching 
Nursery Children 
Beginner Children 
Primary Children 
Junior Boys and Girls 
Intermediates 


(50 cents each) 


Methods For Workers With 
Seniors 
Young People 
Adults 
Home Department Work 


(45 cents each) 
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These publications may be or- 
dered through Augsburg Publishing 
House, 426 S. 5th St., Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 


IV. The Use of Resources 

1. The teacher’s manual. 

2. People who are familiar with or 
are specialists in a field, such as 
missionaries, college teachers. 

3. The Lutheran Teacher. 

4. Sunday school papers. 

5. Catalogs published by Augsburg 
Publishing House. 

6. Publications of the synodical de- 
partments and the auxiliaries of 
the Church. 

7. Sunday school resource center. 
This includes the library. (Read 
“The Open Forum” for October.) 
8. Christian bookstores. 


V. The Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
A. Non-projected: flat pictures, 
flannelgraphs, displays, exhibits, dio- 
rama, charts, maps, chalkboard, etc. 
B. Projected: filmstrips, slides, mo- 
tion pictures. 

C. Audio: Recordings of church 
music, sermons, speeches, etc. 


VI. Attending Teachers’ Institutes 

(District, Circuit, and Local) 

1. Secure the program of the insti- 
tute and study the purposes. 

2. From the program choose a topic 
or field of interest you wish to 
study intensely. 

3. Read up on this topic before 
the institute begins. 

4. Discuss your common problems 
with others. 

5. Try to apply what is learned in 
your lesson planning. 
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1955 INDEX 


The Lutheran Teacher, Volume XXX 
Authors and Subjects” 


Activity Sheets for My First Sunday 
Book (announcement), 280 
Africa 
From Zululand a Letter, 342 
Azalea, Our Little Chocolate Drop, 
Administration 
Gifts of Bibles and hymnals, 207 
Listing of materials, 246 
Redecoration project, 277 
Sunday School Standard, 307 


School 
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See Narveson, Parish Education, Teacher 


Training 
Adult Bible Study 

Bible education program, 67 

Course, 320 

Membership and organization, 193 
Advent 

Songs and method, 410 

Worship services, 379, 413 
American Bible Society 

Bible reading program, 876 

Bibles for flooded areas, 405 
Application of a Lesson, 204 
Ash Wednesday, Not Ashes Alone, 37 
Assignment of Lessons, 164 
Athanasian Creed, The, 190 
Audio-Visual Aids 


A Citizen in Politics 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them (hnu- 
mility vs. spiritual pride ) 

Invitation to the Wedding 

Money for the Master 

The Cheat 

The Family Altar 

The Happy Heart 

The Jealous Heart 

The Little Lie That Grew 

The Neighbor Next Door (love) 

The Way He Should Go 

°Til Death Do You Part 

What Is a Christian? 


Filmstrip Reviews 


Bill Brought Them (racial understand- 
ing), 101 

Boys and Girls Around the World 
Share the Bible, 168 

Children of the Church series (needs 
of children in parish education), 206 

Martin Luther, 344 

Mission: The Nations, 279, 317, 318 

The Difference (prayer), 168 

The Patriarchs and Prophets series, 169 


Helps, listing of, 246 
Non-Projected 


Film Reviews—This Is the Life Series, 63 


*See also Book Reviews, Quotations 


Code to Page Numbers 


1- 84—Jan. 
35- 70—Feb. 
71-106—Mar. 


107-142—Apr. 
143-178—May 
179-214—June 
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215-250—July 


251-286—Aug. 
287-322—Sept. 


823-358—Oct. 


359-394—Nov. 
395-480—Dec. 


Puppets for Expression, 231 
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The Chalkboard, 197 
Using Flannelgraph for All Ages, 266 
Using Flat Pictures, 310 

Augustana Academy, 177 

Awards, 235 


Barns, Shirley, Christian Education series 
A Church-Home Program, 81 
A Family Responsibility, 9 
Understanding the Child, 45 
Benbow, Lois J., ““Come, Let Us Worship” 
series, 303, 345, 377, 418 
Bible 
Distribution in flooded areas, 405 
Stories, The Patriarchs and Prophets 
(filmstrip series review), 169 
The Morale Builder, 73 
See Adult Bible Study, Worship Services 
Book Reviews 
An Adventure With People, 
Reynolds, 243 
Banu, A. S. Burgess, 392 


Ferris E. 


Cross, Sword, and Arrow, Gladys H. 
Barr, 244 

Encyclopedia of Games, Doris Anderson, 
102 


Guiding Kindergarten Children in the 
Church School, Elizabeth McE. Shields, 
243 

India Missionary Coloring Book, Dor- 
othy Divers, 391 

Kamla’s Good Day, Gertrude Doederlein, 
891 

Make Missionary Education Live in 
Your Sunday School, 211, 279, 317 

Our Songs of Praise, Edward W. Klam- 
mer, 208 

Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, 
George Ferguson, 245 

The Messianic Prophecies of 
Edward J. Young, 209 

The Practice of Prayer, Albert D. Belden, 
208 

The Student’s Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, William Walter Smith, 


Daniel, 


68 

This Is the Life, Helen Chappel White, 
244 

What Are You Worth? G. Curtis Jones, 
102 

Winning the Nations, A. S. Burgess, 211 
278, 317-319; Instructor’s Manual, 


Richard N. Nelson, 279, 317, 328 
Worship Services for Teen-Agers, Alice 
Anderson Bays, 209 
Booth, Mrs. Paul, Echoes from California— 
Azalea, Our Little Chocolate Drop, 417 
Building 


Equipment and facilities (filmstrip  re- 
views), 206 
Redecoration, What Others Are Doing, 
277 
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Canadian Provincial Institutes (announce- 
ments), 239, 277 
Camrose Lutheran College, 218 
Chalkboard, Use of, 197 
Charities, Plymouth Youth Center, 2338 
Cheating (film review), 63 
Child Study 
Children a resource, 338 
Parish education equipment and facilities 
(filmstrip series review), 206 
Understanding the Child, 45 
See Hestenes, Romance of the Roll Call 
Christian Education—see Barns, Shirley 
Christian Higher Education—see Higher 
Education 
Christianity (general) 
What I Believe About Jesus Christ, 181 
Audio-Visual Aids; See Hong, Edna; 
Worship Services 
Christiansen, Margaret, 
pression, 231 
Christmas 
Quiet, 428 
Songs, 410 
Worship services, 416 
Church School Workers’ Summer Institutes 
Announcements, 104, 136, 162, 202, 
238, 276 
Article, 24 
Church Festivals and Seasons—see Ash 
Wednesday, Christmas, Easter, Epiphany, 
Lent, Pentecost, Reformation 
Citizenship (film review), 66 
Colleges—see Higher Education 


Puppets for Ex- 


Collier, Eleanor, Are You Standardizing? 
807 
Confirmation 


Activities, congregational, 387 
A Portrait of the Child at Confirmation 
Time, 49 
Confirmation Seminar Reports, 247 
Holding Those Confirmands, 259 
Conviction (film review), 65 
Cota, Patricia, Vacation Church School in 
Madagascar, 84 
Curriculum, Why Use the Teaching Mate- 
rials of Your Denomination? 278 


Dakota Lutheran Academy, 393 

Death (film review), 65 

Diaconate, 429 

Discipline—Maintain Good Discipline, 90 

Dokken, Evelyn C., Maintain Good Dis- 
cipline, 90 


Easter—An Easter Map (announcement), 68 
Editorials—see Hiller, Phillip C. 


Edward, Francis, Education for Family 
Living, 863 

Envy (film review), 66 

Epiphany, 1 

Exceptional children, church schools for, 
100 
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Family—see Home 
Fairview Hospital, 285 
Feucht, Oscar E., Fill Those Bible Classes, 
193 
Films, Filmstrips—see Audio-Visual Aids 
Flannelgraph, use of, 266 
Foote, Betty, Yours for a Mission-Minded 
Sunday School, 154 
Foreign Missions 
Boys and Girls Around the World Share 
the Bible (filmstrip review), 168 
From Zululand a Letter, 342 
Mission: The Nations (filmstrip reviews), 
279, 817, 318 
Azalea, Our Little Chocolate Drop (proj- 
ect), 417 
Stories of Jesus for Children Everywhere 
(project), 170 
Sunday School at Okazaki (Japan), 13 
Vacation Church School in Madagascar, 
84 
Worship service, 378 
Yours for a Mission-Minded 
School, 154 
See Audio-Visual Aids, Book Reviews 
Fourth Quarter Sunday School, 210 


Sunday 


Gifts of Bibles and Hymnals, 207 

Griffen, Estelle 
Feeding God’s Lambs, 157 
This Is the Life series (film reviews), 63 
Using Flannelgraph for All Ages, 266 
Using Flat Pictures, 310 
Vacation Church School Manual, 123-135 


Hagen, Mrs. Alfred, Accent on Awards, 235 
Hagen, Rubell 
An Easter Map (announcement), 68 
Church School Workers’ Institutes, 24 
The Chalkboard, 197 
Vacation Church School Manual, 109-122 
Hanson, Marian, Sunday School at Okaza- 
ki, 18 
Hegland, Martin, The Spirit of the Chris- 
tian College, 140 
Heim, Ralph D., How to Use the Bible, 
199 
Helps—see Teaching Helps 
Hestenes, J. R. 
Romance of the Roll Call 
Do You Know Superman? 43 
Every One a Princess, 11 
Harvest Time, 258 
Nazareth, 149 
Rebel in the Ranks, 76 
Teacher Has a Dream, 291 
The Right of Inquiry, 222 
What’s This About Angels? 185 
The Lamplighters 
At Your Feet, 327 
Once Upon a Time, 400 
The Alphabet Goes to Church, 365 
Higher Education 
Augustana Academy, 177 
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Camrose Lutheran College, 213 
Diaconate, 429 
Dakota Lutheran Academy, 393 
Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute, 213 
Luther College, 33 
Luther Theological 
Sask., 249 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., 216; Development Fund, 325, 
857, 361 
Pacific Lutheran College, 69 
Poster, 321 
St. Olaf College, 105 
The Spirit of the Christian College, 140 
Waldorf College, 141 
See Hospitals 
High School Bible Department 
Seniors for Service, 264 
See Roa, Dar 
Hill, Dorothy LaCroix, Why Use the Teach- 
ing Materials of Your Denomination? 
273 
Hiller, Phillip C. 
About This “Teacher” (editorials), 108, 
186, 174, 210, 248, 283, 289, 356 
Confirmation Seminar Reports, 247 
Epiphany, 1 
Good Teachers Are Important, 39 
Holding Those Confirmands, 259 
Whose Responsibility Is ItP 329 
Home 
Calling All Parents, 195 
Center of Power, 145 
Education for Family Living, 363 
The Family Altar (film review), 64 
The Way He Should Go (film review), 
63 
Whose Responsibility Is ItP 329 
See Barns, Shirley 
Home Missions 
Echoes From the Trailer Chapel, 301 
Our Sunday School in Hawaii, 224 
The Church School on Wheels, 262 
Worship service, 378 
Yours for a Mission-Minded Sunday 
School, 154 
Hong, Edna, Letters to Julie and John 
Aren’t Sin aud Redemption Old-Fash- 
ioned, 187 
Are You One-Two-Three Heretics? 187 
Does God Have Pets? 269 
How Do We Know We Have the Spirit? 
226 
Is the Church Necessary? 295 
I Tried It—and It Didn’t Work, 381 
Justification—A Used-Up Word? 78 
Was Atonement a Cruel Way to Redeem 
Us? 151 
What Is Faith, Really and Truly? 41 
What’s the Use of Religion Anyway? 6 
Where Do I Go From Here? 406 
Who Wants to Be a Saint? 335 
Hoslett, Sherman, The World of Nature 
and God’s Word 


Seminary, Outlook, 
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Man’s Dominion Over Living Creatures, 
87 
Man’s Dominion Over the Earth, 47 
Stewards of God’s Gifts in Nature, 159 
What Nature Does Not Tell About God, 
22 
Hospitals, 285 
Fairview Hospital 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and Hospital 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Hospital 
Humility vs. Spiritual Pride (film review), 
64 
Hymnology and Liturgy Research, 212 


Immortality (film review), 65 

Institutes—see Church School Workers’ In- 
stitutes, Parish Workers’ Summer Insti- 
tute 


Japan, Sunday School at Okazaki, 13 

Johnson, Vee, paragraphs on children, a 
resource, 838; Christmas quiet 428; pre- 
session activities, 392 

Joy (film review), 65 

Junior child (filmstrip review), 207 


Kindergarten child (filmstrip review), 206 
Kinseth, Mrs. C. B., Calling All Parents, 
195 


Lehman, Joy, cover, 359 
Lesson Application, 204 
Lesson Assignment, 164 
Lesson Plan, Grade I, 274 
Lesson Preparation 
Pupil, 30 
Teacher, 94, 293 
Lesson Review, 60 
Lesson Summary, 97 
Library, Church School, 350 
Library, Teacher’s, 312 
Love, The Neighbor Next Door 
view ), 66; worship service, 303 


(film re- 


Lunde, Connie, Our Sunday School in 
Hawaii, 224 

Luther College, 33 

Luther Theological Seminary, Outlook, 
Sask., 249 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., 216; Development Fund, 825, 
857, 361 


Lutheran Collegiate Bible Institute, 213 
Lutheran Deaconess Home and _ Hospital, 


285 
Madagascar, Vacation Church School, 84 
Maps, Christmas, Easter, Paul’s Journeys 


(announcement), 68 

Marriage (film review), 65 

Materials for Church School Workers (list- 
ing), 246 

Methods—see Teaching Methods 

Military Family, Ministry to the, 257 
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Missions—see Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions 

Mueller, A. C., A Portrait of the Child at 
Confirmation Time, 49 

Music 
Worship service, 55, 58 
See Overby, Gertrude Boe 


Narveson, Carl R., The Open Forum 
Application of a lesson, 204 
Assignment of a lesson, 164 
Beginning teachers, helps for, 419 
Enlisting and training teachers, 385 
Library, teacher’s, 312 
Objectives, 240 
Preparation of a lesson (pupil), 30 
Resource center, 350 
Review of a lesson, 60 
Summary of a lesson, 97 
Visitation, 281 
Nature—see Hoslett, Sherman 
Nelson, Doris, From Zululand a Letter, 342 
Nicene Creed, The, 192 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Home, 285 
Nursery child (filmstrip review), 206 


Obermeier, Arnold, Saturday Specials, 94 
Objectives, 240 
Oien, Alta, How I Would Plan Lesson I 
of the Course, My First Sunday School 
Book, 274 
Olson, Della 
From the Film Library, i68 
Stories of Jesus for Children Everywhere 
(VCS project), 170 
Olson, Ivy A. 
Echoes From the Trailer Chapel, 301 
The Church School on Wheels, 262 
Olson, Raymond M., What the Seminary 
Development Fund Means for the Church, 
357 
Overby, Gertrude Boe 
A Singing Sunday School, 339 
Music in the Sunday School, 299 
Our Advent and Christmas Songs, 410 
We Learm a New Song, 367 
Oyan, Ethel R., “Come, Let Us Worship,” 
15, 52 


Pacific Lutheran College, 69 

Parental Responsibility 
Film review, 63 
See Home 

Parish Education—see Adult Bible Study, 
Confirmation, Curriculum, Exceptional 
Children, Fourth Quarter Sunday School, 
Home, Materials (listing), Sunday School 
at Home, Vacation Church School 

Parish Education Month, 290 

Parish Workers’ Summer Institute (an- 
nouncements), 104, 139, 167, 211, 245 

Prayer (filmstrip review), 168 

Plymouth Youth Center, 233 
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Politics (film review), 66 
Preparation of lessons 
Pupil, 30 
Teacher, 94, 293 
Presession Activity, 384, 392 
Preus, J. C. K. 
Center of Power, 145 
Exciting Developments, 3 
Not Ashes Alone, 37 
Research in Hymnology and Liturgy, 212 
The Mcrale Builder, 78 
What I Believe About Jesus Christ, 181 
Wondering, 397 
Pride vs. Humility (film review), 64 
Primary child (filmstrip review), 207 
Puppets for Expression, 231 
Puzzles, 334 


Reformation, Martin Luther (filmstrip re- 
view), 344; worship service, 348 
Resource Center, 350 
Review of Lessons, 60 
Roa, Dar 
Teaching Is Tops: If I’m a Christian 
Teacher, 147; If I’m a Consecrated 
Teacher, 183; If I’m a _ Lutheran 
Teacher, 218 
Teaching Teenagers the Bible, 293 
Teaching the Bible or Teaching the Pu- 
pil, 255 
Top Teachers Discover Ways Youth 
Learn, 402; Keep Classes Interesting, 
332; Use Role Playing, 373 
Rogness, A. N., Luther Seminary Develop- 
ment Fund, 361 
Rorem, Joseph, cover, 359 
Running, C. M., covers, 107, 179 
Running, O. M., cover, 71 


Quotations i . 
: : NEE Running, Timothy, cover, 179 
rissca Marian, racial understanding, Rybere, James O., $1.500.000 Fund ‘for 


Anonymous, Christian education, 272; 
purpose, 96; speed, 96 

Augustine, value, 309 

Babson, Roger, prayer, 8 

Bacon, Francis, wisdom, 239 

Chaplain’s Hour, The, politics, 237 

Chapman, J. W., tithing, 209 

Clements, Rex S., Christian education, 
239 

Drummond, Henry, devotions, 282 

Fagerberg, Wilson B., purpose, 203 

Franklin, Benjamin, time, 242 

Grenfell, Wilfred, racial understanding, 
234 

Hale, Edward Everett, worth of one, 386 

Hallesby, O., prayer, 258 

Holmes, John Andrew, family at worship 
service, 300 

Hood, Clifford F., Bible study, 184 

Hoover, J. Edgar, Christian education in 
the home, 256; purpose, 265 

Johnson, Vee—see Johnson, Vee 

Kingsley, Charles, preparation for work, 
239 

Lincoln, A., on the Lord’s side, 44 

Luccock, immortality, 268 

Luther, Martin, teaching, 300 

Madison, James, education, 237; free- 
dom, 2387 

Newcomber, Mabel, purpose, 184 

Newton, Isaac, two facts, 32 

Owen, John, relationship to God, 261 

Rockefeller, John D., tithing, 198 

Sisson, Edward O., Christian education, 


Luther Seminary, 325 


St. Olaf College, 105 
Service, Seniors for Service, 264 
Sigwalt, Warren K., What Others Are 
Doing for Confirmands, 387 
Stewardship (film review), 66 
Summary of a Lesson, 97 
Sunday School at Home 
A New Experience in Religious Educa- 
tion, 257 
A Growing Project, 355 
Exciting Developments, 3 
Offerings, 418 
Wondering, 397 
Sunday School Standard, 307 
Symbolism, worship service, 54 


Teacher Qualifications 
Good Teachers Are Important, 39 
See Roa, Dar 
Teacher Training 
Bible education program, 67 
Church School Workers’ Institutes, 24; 
announcements, 104, 186, 162, 202, 
238, 276 
How to Use the Bible (program), 199 
Ten-Week Course (announcements), 211, 
225, 278, 317-819, 328 
What Others Are Doing, 390 
See Hestenes, Narveson, Roa 
Teaching Helps 
Activity Sheets, Grade I, 280 
Listing of, 246 


234 
Spurgeon, characteristics of a child of Tein ke As 
God, 46 ; Make Missionary Education Live in Your 
Williams, D. W., experience, 194 Sunday School (book review), 211, 
279, 817 
Racial Understanding (filmstrip review), See Audio-Visual Aids, Non-Projected; 
101 Narveson; Roa 
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Teaching 
Feeding God’s Lambs, 157 
See Hestenes, Roa 
Television, Will You Help? 173 
Truthfulness, The Little Lie That Grew 
(film review), 63 


Vacation Church School 

Editorial, 108 

Manual: Values, A Good Start, Teachers, 
Budget, Organization, Space and 
Equipment, Teaching Tools, Curricu- 
lum, Evaluation and Records, 109-135 

Stories of Jesus for Children Everywhere 
(project), 170 


Teacher Placement Service (announce- 
ments), 101, 136, 175, 211 
Vacation Church School in Madagascar, 
84 
Vangerud, Richard D., A New Experience 
in Religious Education, 257 
Visitation, 281 


Waldorf College, 141 

Winning the Nations (book 
ments), 211, 225, 278, 317 

Witter, Evelyn, Seniors for Service, 264 

Worship Services, 15, 52, 803, 345, 877, 
413 


announce- 


PACIFIC LUTHBRAN 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE LIBRARY 


Quiet 


The first Christmas was quiet. The stable was quiet; the hills 
were quiet except for the song of the heavenly messengers de- 
claring the glory of God and the birth of the Savior. 

For us today Christmas is a time of anticipation, excitement, 
and activity. We are in danger of becoming so involved in the 
hustle and bustle of the season that we may fail to hear and 
feel the Christmas message for ourselves. We must arrange a 
quiet time to thank and praise God for His gift to us. We need 
to come to Christmas day not weary and hurried, but with a 


sense of quietness and a readiness to listen and to worship. 
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The Christian Service 


Institute 


The Christian Service Institute is an eight-week program of graduate 
level seminars held during summer months at Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minnesota. It is, specifically, the final phase of training 

for all deaconess candidates, but other qualified women who desire 
better preparation for Christian service may apply for admission. The 
Christian Service Institute was officially adopted by The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at the General Convention in 1954 and was activated 
on June 18, 1955. 


Seminars at the Christian Service Institute include the following: 
Diaconics 
Old Testament 
New Testament 
The Evangelical Lutheran Faith (a doctrinal study) 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church (a synodical study) 
The Interpretation and Application of Christian Doctrine 
Counselling 
Departmental Studies 


(Studies of the departments of The Evangelical Lutheran Church) 
Christian service practicums in parish and hospital visitation complete 
the daily program. A special study of The Lord’s Prayer was featured 
in 1955, The faculty consists of theological and college professors and 
church leaders. 


Devotional and chapel periods are arranged to enhance the spiritual 
tone of the Institute. 


The usual prerequisite for attendance at the Christian Service Institute 

is a baccalaureate degree from one of the colleges of the Church or from 
another approved institution of equivalent grade. Application forms may 
be requested from the Diaconate Office, : 
422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota, Applicants are enrolled upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Admissions of the Commission on the Diac- 
onate, 


Christmas 
im Your 


Sunday School 


No. 4192—SET THE STAGE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


A set of materials to cut out, color, and assemble to 
make a Christmas Creche right in the class room. The 
box becomes the stage. Enough figures are included 
to make it possible to change the scene from time to 
time. Good for ages 7 to 12. $1.00 


THE THREE WISE MEN 


These Christmas Wise Men, intricately molded of un- 
breakable metal-plated plastic, can be hung on the 
large tree that is set up each year in Sunday School or 
Church, or cleverly used in decorating the classroom 
area. Beautifully detailed and colored, 4!/4"" high. 
Also good for Christmas awards. Available as a boxed 
set of 3 only. Box of 3, 89c 


CHRISTMAS Vol. 25 
An American Annual of Christmas Literature and. Art 


Edited by R. E. Haugan ae 


The beautiful reproductions of religious paintings, ate aa 
illustrated Gospel account of Christmas, the story, "Jeep 
Family's Christmas," are some of the features in this 
year's Annual to share with your class. This is the 25th * 
Anniversary volume of the publication noted for honering 7 
the real meaning of the holiday. Ae gat 
Paper bound, $1.25 Cloth bound, 82. 50 


ar 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn. ‘ 


